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Morin Continen ———_savenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in aye Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded wit! rT 
for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 4 I gcey with the 
aT not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 14. 2s. the year. 


Malaguais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, W 
sy other Countries, the postage in addition. ” aa 





ipti for the Stamped Edition 
llington-street North, Strand, | pat mn For France 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





a J. Tennant, F.GS., 
COMMENCE s COURSE, of LECTURES on 
sic on of Mineral yaa ye 
nm ti 
tbe atcation of mare an cnenevs Collection of 8; 


will orn: lng, Octeser?, , at D 
pi ome each succeeding Wainesiay o 
ars may be obialnod atthe h 6 Office. — 
ew JEL Principal. 


GRIDUATION IN ARTS AND MEDICIN E. 
COOKE, s. Pvoteseer of Materia Medica to the 
PREPARES GENTLEMEN 
Fee for preparation, 18 

¢. Bedford-square. 


WING CLASSES, Exerer HAtt, Strand. 
id ANDEE, Teacher of Perspective, Drawing, &c. 
i anoaney, that He EVENING CLASSES, for the 
nara ® Noiony Landscape and F 
Models, Jos will be OPENED for the Winter 
AY, October 1, Terms, 15s. for 20 Lessons.—Tickets an’ 
perceciers be obtained “at the Hall—Schools and 
Pirie Families attended. 
UCATION.—Terms, 24 and 30 Guineas per 
No extras —At HOFWYL HOUSE, STAMFORD 
pune GENTLEMEN receive a liberal Education, kind 
and ev omestic comfort. The aim of the 
ae atolls en explained in his Work entitled * School 
for ee the Nineteenth Century,’) is to unite the comforts 
tal care with the) orderly habits and un- 
blic school—to develope 
ntellectual nature of each 














fe —For Pro- 
eae or at ‘io Jan & Co.'s, 30, Lower 


GINGING CLASSES.—Apo.tonicon Rooms.— 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Cuass No, 55, FOR LADIES, will commence = Monday Evening 
next, September 28th, at a quarter-past 5 o'clock. 
Cass No. 56, FOR LADIES, will commence on Thursday Even- 
ing next, October 1st, at at halt ast 6 o'clock. 

(uass No. 61, FOR GENTL , will commence on Tuesday 
Evening next, Se a4 at @ quarter before 6 o'clock. 
Cuass No. 62, POR NENTLEMER, will commence on Friday 

next, October 2nd, at 7 o'clock. 





Traus, TweLve Siviines, for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or 


plea, and ull part —— may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 
R. BEARD'S Colvased PHOTOGRAPHIC 


“We have been much Found ie ae. portraits taken by Mr. 
Berd. They exhibit a of boldness, and stand out with a 
tiief greatly desiderated all the earlier specimens of the art, 

1 of colouring readers them agreeable and life- 


a 85, King William-street, City ; Parliament- 
Tat estminster; and the Royal Polytectinie Institution, 








Al the request of several of his influential friends, 
Mr BROSTER has arranged to reside in London during 
} Lig phat ced returning in the Spring to his usual resi- 
rood Cottage, Cow osing, in these inter- 

na ULIAR phe 4 p 


es 
OVED SYS81 
ING GAN of SPEECH, in cases of IME 
INDISTINGT BNUNCLATION. or of EXHA 
dike Vol E, produced by over-exertion in the discl 
Dates <¢ re Ghdoens socoking —— ay Jubilee 
sea; or Nort. e, es, 
ba orthw ‘ottage, Cow e 
LECTURES AND CONCERTS, BRISTOL. 
ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, COLLEGE GREEN. 
E ELEGANT ROOMS, in the most 











‘en _ heigh: is admirably adapted 
haps the best room oe England for Works of 
roof, which is equally d 

worth their attention, as the 


oi to the rantags will be attended to. 
IETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS.— 





to be sold at the same prices as the 


EMOVAL.—Dr. CuLVERWELL has REMOVED 
to 10, AncyLL-pLace, RecEnt-sTREET. 


Sales bp Auction. 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will a SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, 
ly in October, 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES of Bom erage 
Edition of * sy Jew, 
vow in cloth ; the 








8vo.; 200 Tro! 
Colicetion of Miscellaneous ie hitectural apete, See 
Prints, Engravings, a few Oepperpieten, Book-case, 


KENDAL, WESTMORELAND. 
Literary Collections, Prints, ory Turning Lathes and 
Tools, Ruling Machine, Stock of Stationery, &c. 


Mr. JOHN punror. of Liverpool, will SELL by AUCTION, in 
the Whitehall Lecture Room, Kendal, on MOND AY, Oct. 5th, 
and y= following ‘days, and on MONDAY and TO ESDAY, 
Oct. 12th and 13th, 1846, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon of each 
pursuant to instructions from the Ex ecutrix, 


HE WHOLE LITERARY PROPERTY 


during a lo od of years by the late Mr. 
pHoM as Coo ery” Rese Ki oad, Kendal dal, d >. comprizing 
upwards of 4, mes of BOOKS, in various ‘branches of 
nglish and “Classical Literature ; Natural, Experimental, 
Science, &c. &c, ether 
PRINTS, a member of PAINTINGS. 





and various Articles of 


Virta. Also, two si ry ice Turning piathes and Tools, a Ruling | 


Bockine very considerable stock of General and Fancy STA- 
ON ERY, and other effects. 
ayn ame (1s, each, to be returned to purchasers), now ready, 
mey be had of Mr. Hudson, Mr. Dawson, or Mr. Atkinson, Book- 
ers, 
street, Eve 
To distant applicants, , Catalogues wiil be forwarded on receipt of 


pos' m ps. 
Liverpool, Sept. 24, 1836, 
cy Sales of Literary Property, Works of Art, Household Fur- 
niture, &c. &c. conducted in any part of the United Kingdom. 





and | 
with several Portfolios of 


pendel, or of Mr. John Burton, Auctioneer, 5, Rokeby- | P: 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFIOE 5 IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, pursuant 
fg ts Pte A a a A MER 
arene 


Meee ube on acl toa es oF o are eligible to bere- 
. . HENRY P. SMI otuary. 
Eagle Life Office, PR Ay sens Crescent, pew 2 ico” ns 


y oe 0 person can bea candidate for the office of Director 
or AN ay uss he ee spall give notice thereof in writing to the 
Actuary, 14 days at the least, previous to the General Meeting. 


A BARGAIN. 


-| coteramm NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. | Complet 


engra 








ment in 1821 to April 1845. 
royal Svo. new in —_ with ‘gilt px og enly 7 ving orn mong 7 vole ab 
60 guineas). 1821- 


phase Set, new, in Parts, 3 15s. 


The above is one of the most interest: 1 the Magazines 
published, as it containn more of that po 
entertainin, > at hee 


reading permanen: 
neers, edited i the late Thomas Cam 
Sir it in includes 
ptain M 


Smith, phe of * Rejected aad face a the con- 
tributions of every first-rate author for he Ly twenty-five years. 
ue; Willis havi ing: ust pure! the few entire copies of the above 
bargains he has 


Magazine ¢, begs to it is one of the grea’ ever 
had the pleasure to offer. 


Orders should be sent, without delay, to G. WILLIS, Great 
jazza, Covent-Garden, who publishes every month a Catalogue of 
Cheap and Valuable Second hand Books, gratis and post-free. 


THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE, 4th Edition, 
6s., can now be had of LONGMAN & CO. In this edition 

many new Roses are described, the origin and history, with his- 

torical anecdotes of each family given, full directions for 














PAINTED GLASS, 


HE Subscribers, who have been appointed to 
rnish the PAINTED GLASS 4, te WI) se of the 
HOUSE OF LOKDS, are ready to p: adapted to 
Wake, le of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Ye ee and to execute 
Work, to any extent, within the shortest possible peri 
BALSANTING & ALLAN, 
42, George-street, Edinburgh. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
_celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 3: inches, ona possess sufficient 
wer to show the Batellites of J’ upiter, price or sent through 
he . The instrument, with an vaditional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, —_ and case to contain 
the whole, 4/.; sent through the rt . 28, To be had of the 
erby. 


maker, JOHN D2 AVIS, Optician, 

N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 
Acents,and Acents to the Royau Acapexr, No. 7, Old 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they og 9 

to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Content 

House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 

parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 

— information, may be had on application at their Office, as 

ve, 








TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


by grafting, budding, striking cuttings, layering, cul- 

Raion. of one in forcing, choice of stocks, anti 

m seed, & . oS found in fi ing, with the Cata- 

Togue and Supplem ment, a complete Man! mye ot hose of Roge faitem 
HOs. RIVERS, ee 





HOS. RIVERS aes ‘the | o pldssure of announcin 
> his friends and the pu that his DESCRIPTIV. 
cara LOGUE of a ae for ies, with 2 Sup ~~ is now 
ready for delivery. It will. ya. s , be & rwarded to ‘is friends, 
and applications from mis, inclosing 1.1, penny 
stamps, will be pro mpay at attend to. The Catalogues contain @ 
choice eclosion only his large collection—he has been care careful 
not to crowd its pages with the names of varieties of secondary in- 
terest. The new varieties described have been frith the Hybek ie 
has now become necessary, more postioweay with the Hyb: 
Perpetuals, as many varieties are annuall, in Fromes, ine 
flowers of which will not open when cultivated in this petit 
The Supplement contains Lists of Roses cultivated in six-i 
= for forcing and gr ey culture, and Lists of choice Bour- 
on ee scented, and China Roses, on eighteen-inch stems, for 
3s, 


s, ke. ke. 
Sawbridgew orth, Herts, Sept. 19. 
<s published, Snow, Paternoster-row ; Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, 
TATIONAL EDUCATION, — Hints for the 
Construction of a JUST SYSTEM. Second Edition. With 
REMARKS ON PP. Hi OOK’'S Plan, and the Objections of Mr 
Edward ibaiues, of Lee: 
“Mr. Swaine has a right to be heard.”—Morning Advertiser, 
“We have not met with a more luminous exposition of the 








TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 


A. GODDARD, Foreren and Gassese 
¢ AceEnt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility 
the bus ‘y, and Gentry, that he epdenteee to Syative and thro: 
e 


tom House, Works of Art, W rita 3 and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the Worl —All Cocxustasions 
with which J. A. a may on will be executed with the 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours—The List o! G.’s Foreign Omeee 3, 
dente and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36 
ewry. 





brome being desirous of procuring beautiful forms of 
Vulgar, 


awarded their Prizes to Messrs. Minton, of Stoke 
t, for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, complete; and to 


wat Seager for a Tea Service. 
ice may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
ware throughout the Ki ~~ at the price of the cHEaPrEsT 
OCOMMONEST bray and at hi — according to quality. 
ervice are near! ready for del. eT. 
ware in white aa d a mnie buf and i handles as b mitted 
an a WwW! andles, as submit 
PRR H he Prince Albert, the Present of the Society. 


RDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXX— 
heaps Rone SEMENTS for insertion 1 jn Ko, 17 ot The Edin- 
the th inst. ; and BULLS Gn or before Friday, October tak 
r-row, Sept. 26, 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 
Mopre's SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
tees an rearest, » Bloomsbury-square.— This Librar rary comprises 


west Works in ory department of Literature, with 
the Quarterly and Monthly P. icals, . 


- Single Pree 
Seven Shillings per seeonens One ee per Annum. 
and Country Subscription. 
pean Five, or er en  spaega per pt according to the 
uire 








Stoti 


P y of every Description. 








(PONTINE LIFE SE AOS COMPANY, 
P 
CAPITAL a 
Trustees, 
Savi ’ 
j= Bie PMD. Esq. | a wale‘ Craven Henry Ogle, Esq. 


Bankers, 
Messrs. Herrics, ioe & Co. 
Messrs. Martins, Stones & Martins. 


This Company effects every species of Life Assurance, Annuity, 
and Endowment. 
Four-fifths of the profits divided amongst the Assured on the 
participating scale. 
This Company grants Tontine Aqanitios in classes, according to 
age, with benefit of survivorship, 
Class 5, including pice sspness Stage. eas ++ a 5 
9, - - va 0 
Class13, 60 mt upwards 415 1 
Example.—aA party investing 100/. in class 13 will, from the day 
of invessment, receive an annuity of 4/. lis. 1d. per cent. ea 
ennum, and on the completion of the number in his class, his 
annuity will increase as his companions die off, until it reaches 
the sum of 1000/, per annum, which he will enjoy during the re- 
mainder of his life. 
Prospectuses may be had on application at the Office. 
FERDINAND GRUT, Actuary and Secretary. 





on which he, and those who think with him, rely.” 
Universe, 





TO TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND, 
AND IN a ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
Fifth Edition of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF ena dy ener 
da Third Edition of 
I LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES, h price Be, 
hav ished during the present 
rAdam & Charles Boake Edinburgh ; and sold by "ail booksellers. 


‘ ARDENING.— The ‘Faurr, FLoweER, and 
ag? anal GARDEN. B: TRICK NEILL, L.L.D. 
F.R.S.E., to the Caledontan, ‘orticultu Bociety. n 
post 8vo, ‘third edition, 7 and Improved, illust: with 
upwards of 60 cuts, 
“ One of the best modern 5 on Gordening extant.” 


's Gardener 
* Practical 4 


's Magazine, 
and ey a debt of prativude to 
him fort his excellent work on Horticulture, which is now one o! 
the standard works on the branch of science of which it treats. 
Prof. Dunbar's Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
A. &C, “ wh Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
day, price 4s., the Second Edition of 
TREA ATISE on the D ISEASES of the 
RECTUM. By JAMES SYME, F.R. 
Prof. ye c 9 Sui in the University of Sdinbu h, &e. &e. 
& C. Black Gdinbureh ; Longman & Co. London. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY VOLUME 
for OCTOBER, SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME, 
BECKMANN’S HISTORY or INVENTIONS, 


ery anp ORIGINS, 
Drs. FRANCIS and GRIFFITH. 
4, 5, and 6, Verk-strest, Coy 
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On the 30th instant, will be published, price 6s. 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, No. 


Contents : 

1. THE FALL OF THE BOURBONS. 
2, BECKET. 
3 DR. HOOK ON THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
4, MACCULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. i 
5. SACRED CHRONOLOGY ; JARVIS AND BROWNE. 
6 NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
7. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
& FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


On Wednesday next, September 29th, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XC. 
for Ocroser, with Index of Nos. LXXXVIIL. ana LXXXIX. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
xnxx. for Ocroper, with Index of Nos. LXXILI. and 


XI. 





Frinsipies of Taxation : Xt -Cullec h. 
The Microscope and its Revelations. 

Architectural Study, &c. (with Tilustrations). 
Free-Trade o Prospects ; Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


her 
National i: Dr. Hook and the Dissenters. 
arenas: the Poor Law and Railway Termini Commis- 


FOREIGN TITER ATURE AND CORRESPONDENCE :— 
Tschudi’s Sketches of Peru—Quinet’s * Vacances en Es: agne’— 
Lettrow’s * Vermischte Schriften’— The new Revue. Encyclo- 
| arn g — Briefe von und an Geshe” —Music in India—Intelli- 

m Canada, Hamburgh, France, &. &. 
okiticaL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ONS APH 


Wize 





MAGAZINE 
ag ye — Tem: > 


AIT’S EDINBURGH 
for OCTOBER, price One o- 
tion and Atonement, 2 yt. tory Oy 
Belle; Adventures uguese 4. RW 
the West of Ireland ; ee a9 Hunt, = —— “Gilfillan — 
M Na 1 Free "Nations ; ft a _ 
: The Constable, De Bourbon, &c.— 
*3 Mesmerism in India; St. John's wilds 
oa Musings of a Musician; Surtees’ ives of Lords 
Highis and Eldon ; "Dr. Gully’s Water Cure ; &c. &c.—Politics of 
the Month: Autumnal ess ; Spanish Affairs ; Ireland. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


ma —~ CORRECT, AND ELEGANTLY PRINTED. 
n the 1st of October, price Half-a-Crown, 
Ho; 8 ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF 
BRITISH sone, E eae a — — 
lected 


The Neg! 

Encuisu {: . The Vicar of Br 
Sosen.. “he Sa Muirnin pei 

“ *\' The Exile of Erin.’ 
We sn ....* The Note of the Black - all 

* Farewell, thou fair . 
* My Lodging is on the Soa ground. 
And an Original Song, 

‘The Two Brides,” com by F, N. Crouch, com- 

oser of * Kathleen Mavourneen,’ &c. 
London : Jeremiah How, 209, Piccadilly. 

NEW PEOPLE’S EDITION, royal 8vo. price 2: 
ZALLACIES of the FACULTY e" the 
CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM, with an Introduction 

and Notes by Dr. TURNER, of New ‘ork.— Almost as enter- 
taining asa novel,” Westminster Review.—* A medical work, with 
the vigorous and original character of which, in spite of its bold 
heresies and 9 klers innovations, we were much struck.”—Tait's 
Edinb, Magaz 
Simpkin & ‘Marshall, Stationers’-court ; J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, 





ENGLIsu 








Mr. George Luxford informs the public that a: its have 
been made for combining in the same ublication the more useful 
and attractive of the hitherto distinctive features of the above old 
established Reviews. now under one management, and 
a on with nearly the same table of contents ; but for the conve- 
nience of subscribers desirous of completing their back sets, with 
the respective Indexes, &c. separate editions will continue to 
published + the present. 

y hitefriars-street, Fleet-street, London. 


[HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for OcrosEr, 
2s. 6d. will contain :— 
1. The Third Caffre Invasion of the Cape Colony. 
2. Kitto’s Bible Cyclopwdia. 
3. Life in California. 
4. The Princeton Theological Essays. 
a Peschell’s Elements of Physics. 
M‘Neile’s Sermon on Prince Albert's p Wa to Liverpool 
$. Townsend's Lives of Eminent J udge 
8. John Czerski in England. &c. &c. 
2nd edition, price 6d. 
METHODISM AS IT JS. Reprinted from the Eclectic 
Review for August. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


ARROW-HEADED INSCRIPTIONS, 
Just published, price 5s. the First Part of Vol. X. of the 
OURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 

This Number consists exclusively of Fac-similes, and verbal 
Translations of the remarkable Cuneiform or Arrow-headed In- 
scriptions, found ona large rock at Behistun, or Bisitun, in An- 
cient Media, and now de orpnere’ by Major H. C, RAWLINSON, 
C.B. Political Resident at Baghd 

hese a *conteuporary with Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, record th ealogy and conquests of that monarch ; 
ona are in the higher, eaves important, as corroborating, and 
oy Demsatiog the Historical Notices derived to us through 
the Greek Historians. 

There are copious Notes, philological and critical ; and part of 

an Essay on these and other Cuneiform Inscriptions, by Major 
cteun, which will be compreted in the following Number of 
the Journal pow in the pres: 
.ondon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


FRASER'S MAGAZI ad E 
price 2s. 6d. contai 

i Commercial Relations of the Tndien Archipelago. 
2. Ham House in the Days of the pom 
3. Morell’ 3 ppistors of Modern Philoso; 
4. A Boar-Hunt in Britanny. Chaps. mL 11I 
5. The Rise cd Napoleon. By the A Author of * The E 

leon.’ No. X. The Camj nies “ Wagram. 


6. The Rector’s Daughter. ane S 
% —— Orators. Ne IV. Mr. Wakley and Dr. Bow- 


& Betreneslive Gleanings. 
9. A Letter from W illiam Ewart, Esq. M.P. to Oliver Yorke, 
respecting the Article entitled “* Hampton Court. 
10. Manners, Traditions, and Superstitions of the Shetlanders. 
11. Hero and Leader. 
12. What is thought of our Commercial Policy on the Continent ? 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 








for Octoser, 


Bye * Resident. 
1 of Napo- 





HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 100, 
for OCTOBER, contains—l. Illustrated Tour in the Manu- 
facturing Districts : the Staffordshire Potteries—2. Visits to Pri- 
vate Galleries : the Collection of Lord Northwick, Northwick Park 
—3. The Sivas Vase, oe to M.Gavard, with an pmarerin 
4. Letters o b, B. Pyne >. ‘the 
Screen of the TGhaech at Dixmude, with an Mlustration— “e Pro- 
vincial Schools of Design—7. The Aguado Gallery, aesompented by 
a Specimen Engraving ¥ this magnificent Work—8. Report of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts—9. Giotto’s Chapel in Padua— 
10, Obituary: George Balmer ; Sixdeniers—11. Works of Early 
Masters in Christian Decoration—12. Art in Continental States— 
13. Art in the Provinces— Topics of the Month, Reviews, Cor- 


respondence, &c. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








m the ist of October, 8vo. p 
_ CLASSICAL MU SEUM- 


Contents : 
On the Cause of Ovid's Exile. By Th 
= The Zoology of Homer and Hesiod, Pani By@. F.P. ee 
3. The British Expeditions of C. Julius Caesar. By G. Li 
4. On the Use of the Word ’Apicroxparia, By A. P. ‘Stanley, 
5. aw the Siege of why 4 by the Athenians. By Prof. Dumber. 
anies : marks on English Hexameters. By Prof. 
Blackie~Critical Observations on Passages in Homer, Xeno- 
phon, and Aristophanes. By Prof. Malden—On we, iva, 
Oppa, Sm we with the Past Indicative. By C. J. Abraham 
—On So ophockes, Trachin, 339. By Prof. Dunbar. 
7. Notices of recent Publications :— Swayne’s Translation of the 
aeueee & Chain we Schoemann’s Gefesselter Prometheus 
Prom 
& Lists of Philological Publications. 
London; Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 


“No. XIII. 





Just published, 
HE LIFE of JESUS. By PROFESSOR 
DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. Translated from the 
fourth German Edition. 3 vols. vo, cloth, 1. 16s, 
nterpretatio, quantum quidem ejus inspicere potuerim, 
et accurata et perspicua sit, et librum, quantum in ipsa est, popu- 
laribus commendet "— Dr. Strauss’s Preface to this Translation, 

“ Inregard to arenes acuteness, and sagacious conjectures, the 
work resembles Niebuhr’s* History of Rome.’”—American Chris- 
tian Examiner, 

London : Ch 


TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC—FOREIGN MUSIC. 
Just published, to be had gratis and postage free, 
CATALOGUE of the latest MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS for the Voice, and for all Instruments. 
Every amateur and professor of music should not fail to procure a 
copy of this list of invaluable compositions for the voice, piano, 
organ, violin, flute, cornet, &c., as well as theoretical works, 
sondon : published only by her Majesty's Music-sellers, Messrs. 
s & Co. 6, New Burlington-street. 


The following me riot al Works, npn Qatar nee will be published 


JHARLES KNIGHT 
HE STAN DARD EDITION OF 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. 
F.S.A.; with many Hundred Woodcuts, and Thirteen Engravings 
on Steel. To be published in Thirteen Monthly Parts, at_Four 
Shillings, and Fifty-two Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part I. 
will contain 176 pages of Letter-press, and a beautifully-executed 
Engraving of * Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” after a pic- 
pede F. von Cornelius. No. I. will be issued October 3, and con- 
tinued Weekl y. 


Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 











THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT’S PICTO- 
RIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred Woodcuts. To be 
published in 16 Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and 64 Weekly 
Numbers, at One Shilling. Part IL, containing Comedies (portion 
of Vol. L.) price 4s. No.5 will appear on Saturday, October 3, and 
be continued Weekly, price 1s. 

*,* Part L, contains‘ Facts connected with the Life and Writ- 
ings of Shakspere, abridged from * William Shakspere, a Biogra- 
phy, by the Author,’ with many Woodcuts, and a Portrait ot Shak- 

ere, on Steel. This illustrated Life of Shakspere, which is com- 
> ete in this Part, forms a separate work, which may be taken as a 
companion to all editions of the great dramatist. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being a History of the People as 
well as a History of the Kingdom. By George L. Craik and Charles 
MacFarlane, assisted by other C ontributors. With Two Thousand 
Woodcuts and One Hundred and Four Portraits on steel. To be 
2) in 26 Monthly Parts at 4s. ; and 104 Weekly Numbers at 

, with Four Portraits on Steel, price 4s. No. 9 will be 
published on ‘Saturday, October 3, and continued Weekly, price 1s, 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XXL, 
price ls, 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTIIIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of ‘Old England,’ Part LX. 
price 1s, 6¢., with a coloured Plate of the Old Palace at Greenwich, 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Half Part XV., com- 
pigting the Work, price 1s. 

#<* Votume IL, price 15s., will be also ready, as well as the com- 
PLETE Work, in 2 vols. price 30s, 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, 
Part XIIL., First Half, price 9d. 

CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XXL, price 
1s, sewed, 1s. 6d, cloth, 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXIIL., containin 
Asia Minor, Ancient and Modern, 2 Maps; Persia, Ancient an 
Modern, 2 Maps; North America, ‘Nos. 9 and 13, 2 Maps; and 
North Africa, No. 2 (Algiers), 1 Map. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. co- 
loured. Any of the Society's Maps may be had separately, price 6d. 
plain, and 9d. coloured. 


KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLUME. 
Price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
‘KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in fature 
be published MONTHLY; Vol. I. appeared on the ist of July. 
he Volumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the 
* Weekly Volume’ will be given, as early as possible, as occasionaL 
VOLUMES. 
OctoneR 1.—Monthly Volume. 
THE SPANISH DRAMA—LOPE DE VEGA and CAL- 
DERON. By G. H. Lewes. 
O ional Volume ( leti: 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD 
OF MAN, Volume IL. (to be published on October 15). 





THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION will be 
Pe ade early in November. 
Ludgate-street, September 19, 1846, 





UBLIC BATHS ani” “WASH. meen 
SES, 
The Act for England, with P} D 
y a BARRISTE Bicabiaws and Forms 
Published for the Parent Committee, price 64. William 
ning & Co. Law Publishers, 43, Fleet-st; treet, 2 and may be 


Committee Room. No. 3, Crosby-square h had at the 
Works of the Model meme es, beni Ai to View the 





This is published, price ls. 64. ~ 
A CHARGE to the CLERGY of the DIOCESE 
of LINCOLN, by JOHN, LORD menor of LINCY 
delivered at the Triennial Visitation in 1846. Published at rd 
nea a ep ergy. Bt, Paul's Oh at the 
ndon: Rivingto: au h; 
a "Lincoln : W. & B Brookes | Wat*tloo-pace 


Just published, for the Use of Schools, pri 
STATISTICAL MAP of EN GLAND 
WALES. By T. KENTISH 

Exhibiting, in addition to everything “contained in the 
sorts, an immense mass of 1 ged ona 
entirely new pe! plan 
pression on the Memory. 

heir Manufac ining 
Trading Ports, ‘Fishing Station ons, Breeds of Animals, 
pressed nm the mind with greater facility than the 
y the ai of the usual maps: indeed, it may be safely , that 
more knowledge will be soquired from it tn & month or two by 
btained from others 





D and 


twenty minutes’ daily practice, than can be o 
in any length of time whatever. 
Relfe & Fletcher, 15. Cloak-lane. 


Just published, by Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, 
RENCH PHRASEOLOGY; or, ORAL 
EXERCISES in Conversational FRENCH SYNONY Mes 
and Idioms, intended as a Vocabulary or Phrase Book for the Use 
of those who have aie made some progress in the French 


Language. 
. STEIN TURRELL, 
Late Head Master of ‘ihe’ ms - 4 Proprietary Grammar School, 





This day is publica, in 1 vol, oom, illustrated with several Plans 
nd I diagrams, pri e 5a, 6d. in eloth, 

TEES T 'ISE on RAILWAY SURVEYING 
‘ - } Lay ELLING ; = wats the Satan be has 1 cndesroured 
o sim ify the > ap rove met 8 now ado 

‘ OLN QUESTED, Surv a ty Carve, 

Author de Iarsation on * The Art of Land Surveying’ 

“This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of uni- 

versal surveying to be highly useful. —~ instructions are at once 
stem and conse ”— Railway Record, 





ust published, 8vo. i price 1 
THE NATURE and TREATMEN NT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Ch arity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


THE MUSIC BOOK, New Werny 
PERIODICAL OF ORIGINAL Music. No, i, next aie New 
Song by Bare, ‘SING, MAIDEN, SING,’ Pri ted 
from E ngraved Plates, on Paper the usual Neusie yy 
Office, 1, St. Bride’s-A venue, Fleet-street, where Prospectuses may 
be had; and sold all Bookselle rs and Newsmen. 


‘oe, MAIDEN, SING,’ 


of THE Music BOOK, 

Paper the usual Music size. 
Office, 1, St. Bride’s-Avenue, Fleet-street, where Prospectuses 
may be Shad ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Ne. SONG BY BALFE ‘SING, 
EN, SING, price 6¢., next Saturday, being No. L of 
THE MUSIC BOOK. Printed from Engraved Plates, on Paper 
the usual Music size. 
Office, 1. St. Bride’s-Avenue, Fleet-street, where Prospectuses 
may be had ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








New Song by 


Words by Barry Cornnwatt, » rion 6d., being No, 


Printed from Sngraved Plates, on 








NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL OF ORIGINAL MUSIC, 
THE MUSIC BOOK, Price Sixpence, Printed 


from Engraved Plates, on Paper the usual Music size, to com- 
mence on Saturday, the 3rd of October. 

The high price at which Original Music is eee Ly it 
out of the reach of many who would otherwise glad rehase it; 
and it is therefore thought that attempt to bring Pt e Works a 
the most Eminent Composers within a a re reasonable cost, will 
be favourably reecived by the ublic. With this view it is intended 
to publish, under the title of THE WUSIC BOOK, Sng ~~ 
and other © ompositions, by Eminent Compose: ative 
Foreign, Engraved and Printed in the best manner, . the usual 
Music size, and sold for Sixpence ; thus combining the greatest 
excellence of composition and ther of appearance with the 
lowest possible price. In proof of t teirintentions, the u We 
are able to mention the names of Mrs. G. 4 Beckett, M 
Benedict, Edward Loder, Alexander Lee, - G. Reed, J. H He 
Vincent Wallace, who, with other povelar composers, have 
contributed to THE MUSIC BOO 

Mode of Publication, 

THE MUSIC BOOK will be a Weekly Publication—a Number 
published every Saturday. Each Number will contain an 
Song, Engraved and Printed in the best manner, and in the usual 
Music size. The words will be original or selected 
from the works of the most Popular Writers. 
be inclosed in an Elegant Wreaeer. (designed ! _ 

_ will be Sixpence. A Part will be publis! 

ovember, and on the first of every ; suceeeding month, i 
four or five Songs, price 2s. or 2s. 6d. Instrumental 
Music will also be published, but at longer intervals, and forming 

separate series. The Work will be sold by all Booksellers, News 
men, and Dealers in Periodicals, to a ey orders should be imme- 


ay en. 

O fixe number of THE MUSIC BOOK will iit be pallies 
Batasdar October 3. It will consist, of a Balfe ( 
Composer of the * Bohemian Girl,’ &e.), Meutled = sing. - 
Sing; the Words selected (by permission) ee the Wo M4 

Cornwall. The following Songs will published 


Ucto! a — 
Maiden, Sing. The Wordsby Barry Cornwall The 


No. 
Music! by 3 yt Ai. Ba 
o. Li. yoy Friend. Words by Themes Hood. Music 
by Vincent Wallaes composer of * Maritana, wall. 
o. ILL.—The Song of the Seasons. Words by Barry Corn’ 
Music by J. H. Tully. Mark 
No. IV. My Home must be where’er thou art. W. ords by 
“ited RA pps © . & Beckett, composer of ‘Agnes Sorel’ 
: iding 
0. V. Ina drear-nighted December. Words by Keats. Music 
by Edward Loder, composer of * Nourjahad,’ st 
London: Published at the Office of * Ray’ eects Book,’ No. 1, pa 
Bride’s Avenue, Fleet-street (leadin; ¢. Bride's Chureh), L 4 


sold by Booksellers, Newsm ne in Pe 
will will regularly supy supply the Work, a and to whom Period be 
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= 8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, Sept. 26, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


. 
pmDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY, 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE WARS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Sir N. Harris Nico.ias, G.C.M.G. 
Editor of ‘ The Nelson Dispatches,’ &c. 
$yols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, (the first volume of 
which will be published at the end of October.) 


Il. 
The Author’s Edition. 


b] 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.’ 
From the Danish, by CoarLes Beckwith, Esq. 
3 vols, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR MORE CELEBRATED 
RESIDENTS. 


By J. T. Smira, Esq. 
Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 
‘The Life of Nollekens,’ and ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day.’ 
Edited by CHaRLEs Mackay, L.L.D. 


Author of ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Countess of Blessington. 


LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, FASHIONABLE LIFE UNDER THE REGENCY. 
Edited by the CountTEss of BLEssineTon, 
Author of ‘ The Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIME 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, 


VICE-CHAMBERLAIN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Including Letters from the most distinguished Statesmen 
and other Eminent Persons of his Time, now first Published 
from Original MSS. in the State Paper Office, &c. &c. 8yo. 
with Portraits. 


vi. 

MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE 
TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE 
In 1845-6. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 


(Now ready.) 


With an ILLUSTRATION by LEECH, and a PORTRAIT of 
HENRY VIII. from an OriGINAL Pictung. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
WILL CONTAIN 
BRIAN O’LINN ; on, LUCK IS EVERY- 
THING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of ‘Stories of 


Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 
Wits aN ILLusTRaTiIon BY LEECH. 


‘The Corso at Naples, by a 
Resident. 

Cholera Morbus Classicus, by 
Chas. de la Pryme. 

A Visit to Pyrmont. 

Nasir-ed-din Khojah, the 
Turkish “ Joe Miller,” by 
Dr. W. C. Taylor. 

The Flaneur in Paris, from 
the Note-book of a Travel- 
ler, by the Author of ‘ Se- 
cond Love.’ 





Literary Retrospect of the 
Departed Great, by a Mid- 
die-aged Man. 

The Pony Club; a Tale of the 
Backwood Settlements of 
Georgia. 

The Cities of Gloucester and 
Cirencester, by Miss Cos- 
tello. 

The Dissolution of Monas- 
teries, by Dr. W. C. Taylor, 
with a Portrait of Benry 

y Itt. 


DONCASTER: ITS SPORTS AND 
SATURNALIA. 


Ricnuarp BentLEy, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW WORK IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
On the Ist of October, (to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts), price One Shilling, with Two Dlustrations by Leech, 
Part IL of 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 


IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ ‘ The Scattergood Family,’ ‘ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’ &c. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
*4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





German Scientific Books. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’'S CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


Including ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, &c.; 
MEDICINE, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, may be had Gratis on application. 


Ww. & N. will be enabled, by the recent INTERNATIONAL Corynicut TREATIES with Prussia and Saxony, to sell at a 
considerable reduction all Books published in those states. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





NEW WORK IN MONTHLY PARTS, BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the Ist of October, (to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with ‘Martix Cuvzziewit,’ &c.), price One 


DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF 


DOMBEY AND SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


London: Brapspury & Evans, Whitefriars. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
On the 30th will be published, 


THE BRIGAND; OR, CORSE DE LEON. 


Medium 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 8s. cloth. 
BEING THE 
TENTH VOLUME OF THE WORKS OF G. P. R. JAMES, Ese. 
*,* The previous volumes (cach complete in itself) may be had separately. 
CONTENTS: 


Vou. 5, PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


Vou. 1, THE GIPSY. 
— 6, HENRY OF GUISE. 


— 2, MARY OF BURGUNDY. 

— 3, THE HUGUENOTS. — 7, MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 

— 4, ONE IN A THOUSAND. — 8, THE ROBBER; anp 
Vou. 9, DARNLEY ; OR, THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD. 


London: SmitnH, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Is OcTosER, 
WHI be published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated with a Map of the Author’s Route, and View of the Organ Mountains, 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL, 


PRINCIPALLY THROUGH THE NORTHERN PROVINCES AND THE GOLD AND DIAMOND DISTRICTS 
DURING THE YEARS 1836—1841. 


By GEORGE GARDNER, F.LS. &c. 


Also, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. beautifully Mustrated with Coloured Figures and Dissections, 


A TREATISE on the ESCULENT MUSHROOMS of ENG- 
LAND, including their Classical History, Uses, Characters, Habits of Growth, Structure, Nutritious Properties, and Mode 
of Cooking, Preserving, &c. 

By DAVID BADHAM, M.D. 


Reeve, Brotuers, King William-street, Strand. 


MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


Second Series. 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of ‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON’ being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of Sep- 
tember), the Second Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether 
equal to the First, which has been pronounced by all the leading newspapers to be “ the most popular work of the day. 

The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny 
Parts, Illustrated in the first style of the Art. 

Vol. L. and LL of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 


Published by Gzorce Vickers, 3, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


VoL. VI. OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND LETTERS. 


Embellished with a Portrait of Madame de Staél. 


It. 
CANADA AND THE CANA- 
DIANS IN 1846. 


By Sir Ricnarp Bonyycastxe, Knt. 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers. 
2 vols. 21s. ‘pound. 


rl. 
THE ROMAN TRAITOR. 
A TRUE TALE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By H. W. Hersert, Esq. 
Authee of ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 

THE HISTORY OF 
MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
The SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER, WIFE, and WIDOW. 
By the Rev. R. Copsoxp, M.A. 

Author of ‘ The History of Margaret Catchpole.’ 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
3 vols. with Illustrations, 31s. Gd. bound. 


v. 
THE NEMESIS IN CHINA. 
Comprising a complete HISTORY of the late War in that 
Country, &c. From the Notes of CAPT. HALL, R.N., and 
the personal observations of W. D. BERNARD, Esq. A.M. 
Oxon. Turmp and Cnearer Epition, adapted for general 
circulation, in 1 vol. with Maps and Plates, 12s. bound. 


GREAT TOM OF OXFORD. 


By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ 3 vols. 


vit. 
VOL. IX. OF 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND; 
Comprising the Life of ee MODENA, Consort of 


Vill. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
By the late Lornp HoLuanp. 
Secoxp Epitioy, now first printed in the 8vo. form, in 3 
handsome vols. with Portraits, price only 12s. each bound, 
{originally published in 4to. at 5/. 5s). 


Ix. 


LORD NELSON LETTERS 


AND DISPATCHES. 
Edited by Str Harris Nicotas, G.C.M.G. 


Complete in 7 vols. royal 8vo. price 5/. 11s. bound, to range 
with the ‘ Wellington Dispatches.” 
“The most genuine and true portrait of a great public 
character which the world has ever seen.” —Times. 
**The Letters of Nelson will hereafter be the manual of 
the sailor as the sister service has found a guide in the Dis- 
patches of the Duke of Wellington.”—Blackiwood. 


x. 
MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE LANDED GENTRY, 


A GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 


OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
Complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. beautifully printed in double 


columns uniformly with ‘The Peerage and Baronetage,’ price 
21. 10s. bound. 


N.B.—Purchasers of single Parts or Volumes of this work 
are advised to complete their sets without delay, as the Parts 
and Volumes will only be sold separately for a short period. 


Hienry Coipurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 





published, price 10s. post 8vo. cloth boards, 

R EMINISCENCES of AUSTRALIA ; 
_ on the Squatter’s Life 2 
y CHR RISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON. 
® Any BA going to the ‘ bush’ will do well to make himself ac- 
qustaaed with these pages.... They treat largely of the new Govern- 
ment regulations, which have caused so great a pensation in the 

colony, aud which the author warmly reprobates.” — az. 

Wrig i. 60, Pall Mall; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers court. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, No. XXII. . 
OUGLAS JERROLD’S SH 1LLIN G 
M AGAZINE, wih Continuation of ST. GILES AND ST. 
JAMES, by the Edit ‘ 
London: e iblished at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 
On the 39th inst. will be published, price 6d., No. X 
[HE ALMANACK THE MONTH, 
A REYIEY OF ERT ABLOT AND ETERS SORE. 


y GILBERT ABBOTT a BEC 
Senin ed aed at the ‘ Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, 8vo. elegantly bound in 
cloth, price Ua. 
witstTt. 


LIVE 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Hlesteations by Georce Cru IKSHANK, = me latest 
orrections and Alterations of the Au 
No. X., osama the bate Ww Bah published pos the 30th inst., 
London: Bradbury. & Evans, Whitefriars. 


with 














On the ist, of Qetobes, will be published, \prian te 1s,, copiously 
Illustrated by LEECH, No, 1 he ss 
Con. H ISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
GILBERT ABBOTT a BECKETT. 

This Work ia published in Month] parte, illustrated by Joun 
Lexcn, with ONE LARGE ETCHING, and from SIX to 
TWELVE WOOD ENGRAV INGS. It will comprize from Twelve 
to Twenty Parts, and will aupter regularly with the Monthly 
Magazines until its completion. 
published at the? * Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


New Illustrated Work, 8vo. price 1 
On November the Ist, will be’ published, N 
r HE MOOR, the MINE, and the So FOREST; 
r, Scenes from Life in the Mining and Mountain Districts 
of England. By W. HEATHERBRED. With Two Iliustratious 
on Steel by R. Cruikshank. 
London: Banks, Wellington-street ; and all Bookeellers. 


By CRINOIDE A. 
IL, IIL., [V. and V 
MON SOGRAPH on the CRIN YOIDEA, 
i by) THOMAS AUSTIN, Esq. F.G.S.. and THOMAS AUS: 
TIN pn. A.B.L, are now ready. Each Number contains Two 
Plats Toyal 4to. with numerous Illustrations. Plain, 3s. 


Coloured, Ss, 
J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


London : 











October Ist. price 6«, 
HY DROPATHY, HOMGEOPATHY, PHRE- 
NULOGY, MESMERISM, — Articles on the wt ot subjects 
will appearin the October Number of the BRITISH and FORE mh 
MEDICAL REVIEW. Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.} 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


DR. = ON THE he a CURE. 


. st published, 8vo. cloth, 7: # 
THE W ATER SURE in “CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Ter- 
minations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and ain; pp m4 their eet by “ ater, 
and other Hygienic means. By JAMES MAN GULLY. 
London: John Churchill, Falnoee -om | Scho. 


ween S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
t published, Svo.i9s. cloth 
{7LEMEN TS of the COMPARATIVE 
4 ANATOMY ofthe VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Designed 
especially for the use of Students. By RUDOLPH WAGNER, 
M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the 
v niversity of of Gustingen, &c. Edited from the German by ALFRED 








“This ~~ 4 work will form a good manual for students of 
Comparative Anatomy.’ —Jameson’s Philosophical Journal, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR POTATOES. 
Just published, foolscap Svo. sewed in a Wrapper, price ls, Gd, 

"HE INDIAN MEAL BOOK : comprising the 

best American Receipts for the various Preparations of that 
excellent —_ 

Ly ELIZA LESLIE, of Philadelphia, 
Author of * American Domestic Cookery,’ &c. &c. 
Ferguson. Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. Dublin: Cumming & 
‘erguson 





Seer, 26 
——£==== 


THE PARLOUR pee 
ready, in 2 vol 8, price 4s, sewed, o 
HE “COU NT OF MONTE ‘CHRISTO, 
y Altes ANDRE DUMAS; be’ ‘ 
cHarbAd'D ee tng ® Sequel to “Tag 
Jumas is r a grea is system h 

Sopiierent works ; ‘hat Ry has also Produced pome that ae Producing 
able in their way. e Count of Monte 
best. In abundance a variety of incident ie ‘marvels Se 4 
unites the wild fancy of the Fairy or the Arabian tale w ith 
artistic individuality of the modern romance. The verisimili te 
of the claboration is as masterly as the vig XI of inven > 
surprising; and the description of persons, tion ig 
scenery, are as Vivid as — ”— Spectato secessories, and 


Already published, 

1, Tales by the O’ Hara Family. Part I. B 
"Pee Baye. Containing ‘Crohoore of the Bill-Hook, _»y 
. The Commander of Malta. By Euge: 

The Chateau d'If. By A. Dum ak or 
. Mansfield Park. By Miss rrr sg 
. The Magician. By L. Ritchie. 


. Clarence: a Tale of Our Own Times, B 
Miss Sedgwick. 7 

7. Tales by the O'Hara Foniliy. Part II. By 
John Banim. ewer Pore ao 


The Dark Lady of Boona. By W. Maxwell; 
And 


Jonathan Frock. By H. Zschokke, 
Belfast : Sims & M‘Intyre. London: W. 8. Orr & Co, 


NEW EDITION OF MC. INTOSH'S 


RACTICAL GARDENER AND MODERN 
HORTICULTURIST, in 1 vol. 972 pa osely printed, 

with upwards of 300 wo odcuts ; ;, containing rs Ly ty! ne 
approved mode of managing the Kitchen, Fruit 
Gardens, the Green-house, Hot-house, Conservato: Sat Tone 
— i a hy HAiES MC. INT for of Dalkeith 
Palace. Neatly bound in cloth, price 2ls.; with ut 
Choice Flowers, coloured, 26s. ot 

he labour and experience of a life devoted to the science 
Horticulture we now present to the public.” Vide authors Freee 


THE COMPREHENSIVE GAZETEER of the WORLD: 
being a Delineation of the present state of the Universe, and con- 
stituting a systematic Dictionary of Geography, containing amp 
Descriptions of every part of the known World, and embodying a 
onal Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland 
inw ton ery County, City, Borough, oe ona Parish is 
the United Kingdom is introduced according ts relative 

en to the whole Community. By Rev. N. WRIGHT. 
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of Provencal Poelry—([Histoire de la 
BiG conceit]. By M. Fauriel. 3 vols. 

Paris, Labitte. ; : 

Puruars no department of ancient literature 
ever found such favour in the eyes of the 

ic as the Provengal. Nor is this surprising, 
yben we call to mind its many picturesque 
yecessories. The —s of no barbarous 
dime, of no rude people—but cradled in “ the 
geet south,” and among a race with whom 
much of the civilization of the ancient world 
dill lingered—watched over by brightest eyes, 
and taught to “lisp in numbers” in the lavender- 
grewn halls of Arles and Toulouse—its very 

‘cin was romantic. Then, its votaries were 
not the rude bard who followed his chieftain 
vith harp and brand to the battle, ready alike 
for the fight or the carouse—nor the minstrel, 
ghose resting-place might be the hostel, the 
hut, or perhaps the wide forest—but courteous 

ights and stately nobles garmented in silk and 
mnt whom life was a pleasant pilgrimage 

court to court, and whose guerdon for lay 
orsircente was not the rude and substantial gifts 
that rewarded the less gentle bard, but the 
n violet presented by fair hands, or the 
coronal of silver eglantine placed on the brow 
some Countess of Narbonne or Clemence 
Iwure in the presence of some high court of 
love. It could not be but that a literature so 
abounding in picturesque details should find 
favour both in England and France; and that 
minent among the popular figures of the 
Mile Ages “le brave troubadour,” harp in 
hand, should take his station. 

To this department of Middle-Age literature 
numerous French writers, from the time of 
Fauchet, have directed their attention; and 
even at the present time, the subject, notwith- 
sanding M. Raynouard’s elaborate work, seems 
to excite no common interest—since we have 
here three volumes comprising fifteen hundred 
pages devoted to ‘La Poésie Provengale.’ The 
work is a posthumous publication—the author 
awriter well known for his historical researches. 
Is original appearance was as a course of lec- 
tures delivered by M. Fauriel on his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Foreign Literature in the 
University of Paris; and, as the result of many 
years’ reading and much study, it is entitled to 
respect—although we cannot concede to Pro- 
veneal literature the commanding position which 
the author assigns to it. 

The early chapters, which treat of “ the in- 
fuence of Greek civilization on the south of 
Gaul,” and of “Southern France under the 
barbarians,” are highly interesting—as showing 
bth how completely Grecian the southern 
Gauls had become at the period of their subju- 
gation tothe Romans, and how little influence 
ther the promulgation of Christianity or the 
imption of the northern barbarians had upon 

¢manners and superstitions of the former—as 
vell as how inveterately the populace adhered to 
mehy @ pagan rite even until within a few cen- 
ures ago, In the subsequent chapter, ‘On the 

of the Provencal Language,’ we find the 
uthor regarding it as the offspring of the Latin, 
vith a large admixture of words derived from 
“me unknown tongue,—which he inclines to 
believe was that of ancient Gaul. 

period at which the Provencal became 
ee of Southern France is uncer- 

e oath of Louis of Germany binding 


the |, 

win, 
self to the protection of Charles the Bald, 

Thich bears the date of 842, has been generall 


piered the most ancient example. M. 
‘ariel, however, remarks that, although this 


a language distinct alike from the German and 
the Latin was in use centuries before. The 
earliest poetical specimens existing in thistongue 
are in two manuscripts which belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Martial of Limoges; and in- 
clude, amongst several Latin compositions, a 
number of poems in the Provengal. To these 
M. Fauriel inclines to affix a date as early as 
the ninth century—an epoch as remote as can 
possibly be assigned to any poetical remains of 
the northern nations. The following is a por- 
tion of one of these poems :— 

Beautiful Spring reigns in the flower-decked wood. The 
earth puts forth its herbage and the forest its green 
boughs. - 

There, a multitude of birds are singing: the least of all is 
the loudest and the sweetest- voiced. 

It is Philomel; who, ascending to the summit of the 
grove and making the tree-tops tremble, prolongs through 
all the dark night his melodious complaint. 

Why, little bird, ceases not thy mournful song? Seek’st 
a. by thy melody to vanquish the sweet music of the 
iyre < 

A player on the dulcimer is listening to thy music; and 
princes awake to hear thee and praise the sweetness of thy 
song. 

Oh! cease to weary thy little throat—cease to trouble 
with thy warbling those who long for sleep. 

Thou hapless little bird! thou dost persist in thy singing! 
neglectest thy food, and wilt charm the whole world by thy 
melody. 

The whole world listens; but thou hast none to aid thee 
save only Him who gave thee thy voice. 

But summer is come, and the bird is silent—occupied only 
with its young. It dies amid the fogs of winter. 

How unlike is this to the poetry of an early 
stage of society !—how formal !—how carefully 
constructed !—how deficient in that element 
more than any other distinctive of the poetry 
of a rude people—spirit! It reads rather like 
the laborious trifling of some of the Latin poets 
of the fourth or fifth centuries; and seems to 
corroborate the opinion, which we are greatly 
inclined to adopt, that, just as the Provencal 
tongue was a corruption of the Latin, so Pro- 


second-hand. Yet, however slightingly we may 
look on “la gai saber,”— and few who have 
turned over the laborious collections of M. Ray- 
nouard will assign to it a very high place — no 
school of verse ever took so lofty a station as 
the Provencal. It was fostered, as we have 


rao: Boe Pa whose name has been handed down 
was the ruler of wide domains—Earl of Poitiers 
and Duke of Aquitaine. He was, too, the 
grandfather of our first Queen Elinor; who added 


— many pieces; and a few have been 
handed down—mostly characterized, as M. 
Fauriel observes, by the grossest immorality. 
From one of his less objectionable pieces a 
short extract is given. It is an eulogy upon 
one of his many lady-loves; and here is a 
portion :— 

Pride must bow down before my lady; power must obey 
her—for her graceful carriage and sweet look. 

Such a lady’s joy might heal a dying man; her gricf 
might bring death to one in health. She can make the 
wisest man a fool—the fairest, ugly—the most courteous, a 
churl, and the churl most courteous. 

Fairer one can no man find, nor eye behold, nor tongue 
describe. 

The reader will, we doubt not, consider this 
“Lord Fanny” specimen of early Provengal 
poetry quite sufficient. 

The example of Earl William was followed 
by many of his contemporaries,—few of whom 
have left more than their names. About the 
middle of the twelfth century, Pierre d’ Auvergne 
and Bernard de Ventadour flourished. Many 
of their poems may be found in Raynouard ; 
and the name of the latter has some interest to 
the English reader, since Bernard de Ventadour 
was the favourite troubadour at the court of 





Queen Elinor. In all probability it was from 


vencal poetry was that of the Lower Empire at | 





| 


her paternal lion to the two already blazoned | |’amour, l’amour,” 
on the shield of England. Earl William com- | the beauties of spring, and smiles or fre». s of the 





oath is the earliest specimen remaining, still| him that her favourite son, Cceur-de-Lion, 
there is much historical evidence to prove that | imbibed his love for “la gai saber.” 


M. 
Fauriel gives some extracts from Bernard's 
poems ; but they are as extravagant and arti- 
ficial as those of his contemporaries :—and, 
although he was probably “the first troubadour 
who spread among the Anglo-Normans a no- 
tion of Provengal poetry,” the boon was not so. 
great a one as M. Fauriel deems it. At this 
early period the author of ‘The Voyage of St. 
Brandan’ had sung his graceful lay; while 
Wace had presented to Plantagenet his spirited 
‘Brit d’Angleterre,’ and was engaged upon his 
still more spirited ‘Chronicle of the Dukes of 
Normandy.’ 

Bernard had many contemporaries and man 
successors, vowed to the service of poetry an 
of some lady-love ; but all their poems are 
wearying, though the varieties of their metre 
and extreme felicity of their diction awakened 
the applause and admiration of the highborn 
dames of the South. Foremost among these 
troubadours was Arnaud de Marveil; and he- 
had the good fortune to become the favoured: 
servant of the Countess of Béziers,—who could 
not resist ‘ses beaux vers.” The reader may 
try a specimen :— 

As the fish live in water, so do I live, and will ever live, 
in my love. 

Love taught me to choose a lady, who makes me happy 
with no higher gift than hope. So great is her worth, that 
I know not whether I feel most of pride or shame. These 
two things has love combined in me—yet so that love and 
reason are not confounded. 

Commonplace as these stanzas may appear 
to us, the Countess of Béziers found them so 
attractive that she rewarded their author “ with 
armour and horses and beautiful garments.” 
But poor Arnaud was fated to prove the incon-+ 
stancy of his fair countess; who, flattered by 
the love of King Alphonso of Arragon, dis- 
missed her troubadour from her service. There- 
upon, he retired to Montpellier—‘ et mourut in- 
consolable.” Yet we should hesitate to place 
Arnaud among the martyrs of love ; sincea re 
ous service to a fair lady insured the troubadour 
a very comfortable living—the loss of which 
might itself have been sufficient cause. 

Raimbaud de Vaqueiras was another trouba- 
dour of great celebrity; and he paid duteous 


said, by nobles and princes; and the earliest! coryice to the fair Béatrix, sister of the Mar- 


quess of Montferrat. M. Fauriel has given 
several extracts from his poems ;—but they are 
as artificial and studied as the rest. Indeed, 
how could poetry be cultivated when “1l’amour, 
was the sole subject,—and 


singer's mistress, were the only variatic of that 
unchanging theme? These troubadours were 
the Laureates of Love ;—and there is something 
in a laureateship, as the annals of our poetry 
will show, that is fatal to true poetry. 

Willingly passing over the remaining names, 
we come to the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Poésie—genre 
populaire.”” Here, something better might have, 
surely, been expected. The jongleur, freed 
from the trammels of elaborate versification 
and the formalities of a court life, should pre- 
sent us at least with some traits of manners 
and feelings which the high-born troubadour 
would moe But, alas! there was no popu- 
lace in the South of France to listen eagerly to 
the rude ballad or wild legend. These ‘“ chants 
populaires” seem to occupy the same relation to 
more elaborate lyrics as did the Vauxhall songs 
of some forty or fifty years ago to such poetry 
as Mr. Hayley’s or that of the Della-~Cruscan 
school. They are composed for the genteel 
vulgar,—and intended, we are sure, to be sung 
only “to the genteelest tunes.” Some of them 
are composed dialogue-wise,—a method which 
found great favour subsequently among the 
French poets of the 15th century, and which 
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finds great favour, also, with M. Fauriel. He 
characterizes it as “ peculiarly lively, ingenious, 
and having a grace that belongs to all time.” 
There is not much grace or gree in the 
following, that we can discover. It is a dialogue 
between a knight and his lady :-— 

“ Lady, I suffer cruel torment for you.” 

“ Sir, this is folly, for 1 make you no return.” 

** Lady, in the name of Heaven, have pity on me.” 

“Sir, your prayers are thrown away on me,” 

** Fair lady, I love you so tenderly.” 

* Sir, I hate you above all men.” 
This contest of prayer and denial continues 
for some time; and then, the disconsolate lover 
turns to address himself to Love—who answers 
him in most petit-maitre phrase, and recom- 
mends him toseek a kinder mistress. This the 
lover indignantly refuses;—and so the piece 
concludes. Sometimes the dialogue is between 
the troubadour and a dove, a nightingale, a 
parrot, or a swallow. A dialogue between an 
imprisoned knight and the latter is given ;—but 
it is unbearably stupid. The pastorals are of 
the genuine drawing-room pattern; and many 
of these, translated literally from the Provengal, 
did duty in the gilded sae of Paris, in the 
reign of Louis Quatorze, as original composi- 
tions. Indeed, we have often thought that the 
extravagant affectations, both in manners and 
literature, of ‘les précieuses ridicules” of that 
era had their origin in a partial revival of Pro- 
vencal literature. 

A more elaborate species of poetical dialogue 
was the tenson. In this, two, and often more, 
interlocutors took part—each maintaining or 
opposing a certain proposition. Such contests 
could only by the merest courtesy be called 
* poetic strife, ’’-—since the formality of the whole 
must have chased the Muse far enough away. 
The questions, or propositions, offered in these 
tensons are, in the majority of instances, proofs 
both of the general immorality and general love 
of quibbling of the times. Some, however, are 
characteristic of the chivalrous spirit that pre- 
vailed. In one between Lanfranc Cijala and 
the Lady Guillaumette de Rosers, in the 13th 
century, the troubadour’s proposition was this : 
—‘ Lady Guillaumette, twenty knights-errant, 
riding along in dreadful weather, lamented 
amongst themselves that they could find no 
shelter. They were overheard by two barons, 
passing, in great haste, to visit their ladies. 
One of the barons returned to aid the knights ;— 
the other pursued his way to his lady. Which 
of these two did best?” M. Fauriel has not given 
the decision in this case :—nor in the follow- 
ing, which was also proposed about the same 
time :—‘‘ Which would you prefer,”’ said Guijo, 
the Provencal troubadour, to another named Ber- 
nard—“an enchanted mantle by whose means you 
could win the love of all the dames,—or a trench- 
ant lance that should bear to the ground every 
opposing knight, however valiant or strong?”’ In 
some instances, though very rarely, the question 
was political ; as—‘ Which are most worthy to 
prevail in war,” &c.—‘ the Lombards or the Pro- 
vencals ?”’ 

The next chapter treats of poetry relating to 
the Crusades. To the indolent and voluptuous 
troubadour the summons to that “sweet land 
over the sea” must have been anything but 
pleasing. The call which, from superstitious 
feeling, and perhaps even more from character- 
istic love of adventure, was responded to so 
eagerly by the energetic natives of Northern 
Europe, grated harshly on the ear of “le brave 
troubadour ;”’ who, if willing enough to place 
lance in rest at a tournament, had no fancy for 
aught that involved actual privation. Thus, 
the ae even of those who were compelled, 
by allegiance to their feudal superiors, to assume 
the Cross, most characteristically exhibit their 
reluctance—indeed, scarcely concealed hostility 





—tothe cause. This, atleast, wasthe case during 
the first and second Crusades :—to the third 
more than one illustrious 


saber’’ addressed himself. Frederic Barbarossa, 


that renowned warrior-poet, and Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, scarcely less renowned than he, both 
set forth; and, influenced, doubtless, by such | 


| 


leaders, many troubadours followed. Among 
these, were Pierre Vidal and Bertrand de Born; 
whose spirited, but ferocious, ‘‘Summons to 
War,” so admirably translated by Lockhart, 
startles us in the midst of the affectations of 
troubadour poetry—and, first of his class, 
Peirols; whose celebrations of this Crusade are 
familiar to the reader of Sismondi. 


Perhaps, of the various classes of Provengal 
poetry, the sirventes, or satires, are the best. 
In these we not only meet with occasional traits 
of manners, but often with humour. They 
are mostly, however, of wearisome length. 
The following, from Pierre Cardinal, is naive:— 

I see in many high places many barons, who show 
there like false stones in aring. To take them for 
diamonds, would be an error like that of buying a 
wolf fora lamb. They are neither sterling nor full 
weight ;—like the false money of Puy, on whose face 
are seen the flower and the cross, but which yield no 
silver when melted. From east to west, I offer to 
the world a new convention. To every true man I 
will give a bezant if every knave will give me a nail. 
To each courteous person I will give a gold mark, for 
a penny that each discourteous one shall give me. 
Every liar shall give me an egg, and I will givea 
pound of gold to every man of his word. No large 
parchment is needed to write down the laws that the 
majority of the world observe—half the thumb of 
my glove will suffice. One cake might feed all the 
honest men ;—it is not they who make provisions 
dear. But he who would feast the evil doers need 
only cry in any direction—“ Come and eat, brave 
men of the world!” 

The remainder of the second volume, and the 
greater part of the third, are occupied by dis- 
sertations on the more celebrated romances 
extant in the Provencal ; accompanied by ex- 
tracts, and, in most cases, by an epitome of the 
story. That the romance of ‘ Ferabras’ should 
be claimed as of Provencal—or, at ieast, of a 
Southern—origin, is not surprising,—since not 
only is it founded on the apocryphal expedition 
of Charlemagne against the Arabs in Spain, 
but the supernatural machinery bears strong 
marks of an Eastern origin. So, the romance 
of ‘Gerard de Roussillon’ is true, throughout, 
to the manners and feelings of the South of 
France. That lively little nowvelette, as it may 
be called, ‘Aucassin and Nicolette’-—already 
known to the English reader by its spirited 
abridgment in the Collection of the late Mr. 
Way—nmay, also, claim a Provengal origin. But 
when M. Fauriel demands the same for ‘ Blandin 
de Cornouailles’ and ‘ Perceval,’ we must demur. 
What did the troubadours of the South of France 
know of Cornwall?—and how unlikely was it 
that the romancer who could lay his scene either 
in Provence, Lombardy, or Arragon, should 
choose for a hero the native of a country which, 
at that period, was viewed as beyond the limits 
of the civilized world! As to ‘ Perceval,’ the 
Celtic origin of the story—especially of all of it 
that relates to the San Gual—tn generally ac- 
knowledged. That, at a later period than the 
palmy days of troubadour poetry, those who 
still used the same language should take a wide 
range in providing a variety of stories is likely 
enough ; and thus, at second-hand, the heroes 
of the Arthurian cycle of romance,—even those 
of the Niebelungen Lied,—might come to find 
a place in the romances of Southern France,— 
just as the heroes of British story find a place 
in the poems of Ariosto and Pulci. The essen- 
tial peculiarities of Provencal poetry, however, 
seem to us to prove that it must be viewed 





rather as lyrical than narrative, | 
tive poems of the langue d’oil, but n the narra. 


professor of “le gai| of metre is used throughout an entire 


however long. Now, the number a 
of their metres was—after that of 
ately-polished diction—the great boast of the 
troubadours. The greater number of : 
whose names have been handed down to 
too, were men of noble, or gentle, birth,—anj 
almost as ambitious of the title of “preyx che. 
valier’’ as of duteous servant to the = and 
the lady. A chanson, a lai, a sirvente, might be 
easily constructed by them; but what leisure 
had these knightly poets for the composition of 
metrical romances? Those of the langue doit, 
as we know, are mostly the work of poets who 
termed themselves ‘‘clercs-lisant”—a title which 
seems to prove their literary occupation. The 
Provencal romances, therefore, we should think 
are due to a similar class and date; after the 
decline of genuine troubadour poetry,—conse. 
quently, at a later pres and our opinion is 
corroborated by the large admixture of classical 
and Oriental allusions, as well as by the inve. 
terate use of allegory. 

M. Fauriel’s work concludes with a long dis 
sertation on the curious contemporary metrical 
‘Chronicle of the Crusade against the Albi. 
genses,'—reviewed by us on its first appearance 
[ Atheneum, No. 579]. The heartiness with 
which the writer, in the latter part of this curious 
Chronicle, anathematizes every aider and abettor 
of that infamous undertaking proves to us that, 
when actuated by strong feeling anda stirring 
subject, the Provengal author might take his 
place among a higher class than that of the 
mere weaver of fine sentences and wire-drawn 
similes, 


nd vari 
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Philip Musgrave ; or, Memoirs of a Church of 
England Missionary, in the North American 
Colonies. Edited by the Rev. J. Abbott. 
Murray. 


A tale of the “labours and perils, toils, difi- 
culties and privations of the missionary life.” 
The subject of the memoir has lived for the last 
twenty-five years in the backwoods of Canada, 
The tone of his narrative is different from that 
of similar works. A poor curate of the Church 
of England, overworked and underpaid, he 
gladly accepted the mission as a piece of pre- 
ferment; and was not a little astonished w 
brought into contact with the unexpected trials 
of his new situation. The story of his sufferings 
and triumphs is not without interest :—but his 
feelings are somewhat contracted; and, though 
seemingly a kindly-disposed man, he expresses 
himself with too much bitterness on the sectarians 
and dissenters in his Canadian parish. On the 
whole, however, there is instruction to be gathered 
from his pages ;—and, here and there, there is 
picturesque description. Of the nature of the 
ministerial duties to be — in such a 
settlement the following short extract may give 
some notion :— 

“On one occasion I was called upon one Saturday 
morning, I well remember it yet, to marry a couple 
at a settlement fifteen miles off. Is very 
early,and got back about five o'clock in the evening; 
weary and almost worn out, more by the excessive 
heat than by the length of the journey, and was very 
thankful to return to my comfortable home. But 
on giving my horse, which was about as tired & 
myself, to my servant, I was informed that a man 
was waiting for me, and had been for several. hours, 
to go with him twenty-five miles to see his 
who was thought to be at the very point of d 
I directed my servant to give the man his ae 
and got my own; and then immediately set off " 
him on a fresh horse, and arrived at my joumey 
end about ten o’clock at night. I found the pow 
woman very ill, worse indeed than she had been 
represented to be. I sat up and talked and 
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or read to her, till four o’clock in the 
when her happy spirit ascended to Him 
it, I then threw — on . sofa, — 
: adjoining room, for an hour or two, 
[ found. 19 - in for i got there in time to 
“ a hasty breakfast, and to dress for chareh, at 
Morning service over, I rode nine miles to 
of my outposts, for evening service; and then 
bon once more. I was up early the next morning, 
+, order to be off in time for the poor woman’s fu- 
“ik which was to be at ten o'clock, by my own ap- 
: t. As I mounted my — my wer ny: a 
-meaning Irish lad, said to me—‘ An is’t 
a are? ke an the horses’ll be kilt, if 
the maister hisself is n't.’ ‘I cannot help it, John,’ 
I replied ; ‘I must go.” ‘Well, well !* he rejoined; 
‘[ never seen the likes o’this afore! But there’s no 
rest for the wicked, I see.’ I cast upon him a 
searching look, to ascertain whether his remark was 
to be imputed to impertinence ; but the simple 
expression of commiseration on his countenance at 
once convinced me that he meant no harm. I 
on, for fear of being too late, to mect the 
funeral at the burial-ground, about three miles from 
the house of mourning. I was there far too soon, 
and had to wait several hours. There is an unwil- 
f on such occasions to be punctual ; arising, I 
ainclined to believe, from the fear of being guilty 
of an undue and disrespectful haste ‘to bury their 
dead out of their sight.” It was late in the evening 
when I got home; and, what with the fatigue and 
the heat of the weather and the want of rest, I was 
finly worn out; and so illas to be obliged to keep 
py room for three days.” 

This is a fair sample of the condition which 
Philip Musgrave describes at large. There 
were other kinds of annoyance, too; but they 
were personal, and might happen in any secluded 
neighbourhood. The author had faults of his 
own;—but these he confesses in so candid a 
spirit that they may be forgiven. Of the sort 
of interest which attaches to a narrative whose 
scenes lie among the Canadian wilds and rivers, 
aspecimen may be offered :— 

“A raft of timber on its way down the river to the 
nearest port was dashed to pieces by the violence of 
the rapids. There was the usual number of men 
upon it, all of whom, except two, were fortunate 
enough to get upon a few logs, which kept toge- 
ther, and were comparatively safe; whilst their two 
poor comrades were hopelessly contending with the 
tumbling waves, almost within reach of them, but 
vithout their being able to afford them the slightest 
asistance, After a minute or two, and when one 
more would have been their last, a long oar, or sweep, 
belonging to the wrecked raft, came floating by. They 
instantly seized it, and held on till they were carried 
down more than a mile, loudly calling for help as 
they went along ; but what aid could we render them? 
No craft, none at least which were on the banks of 
the river, could live in such a boiling torrent as that ; 
for it was during one of the high spring freshets. But 
theferryman was of a different opinion, and could not 
took the thought of their dying before his eyes with- 
wut his making a single effort to save them. ‘How 
cwld E stand idly looking on,’ he said to me after- 
vards, ‘with a tough ash oar in my hand, and a tight 
little craft.at my feet, and hear their cries for help, 
and see them drowned 2” He determined at all risks 
‘0 try to rescue them from the fate which seemed to 
ls inevitable. He could not, however, go alone, 
and there was not another man on that side of the 
ner within half a mile of him. His sister knew 
and courageously, like another Grace Darling, 
Proposed at once to accompany him in his perilous 
adventure. From being so often on the water with 
Onraher, she knew well how to handle an oar. 

, indeed, without him she had paddled a passen- 
tt across the ferry in her little eae, He amr 

Proposal ; and we had the satisfaction of seeing the 

punt put off from the shore opposite to that 
Which we were idly and uselessly looking on, 
aad go gallantly over the surging torrent towards the 
;men, We feared, however, that it would 

ut he in time to save them, as their cries for help 
po - fainter and fainter, till each one, we thought, 
tuld have been their last. We saw that the oar, 
ing men clinging to it, was floating 





rapidly down the middle of the stream; which in this 


particular locality is more than a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, and would, inevitably, in two or three 
minutes more be in the white water among the 
breakers, when their fate must be sealed, and the 
boat, if it followed, be dashed to pieces among the 
rocks. This was the principal point of danger, and 
they had to run down withina most fearful proximity of 
it in order to cross the course down which the drown- 
ing men were drifting, and, as they did so, to seize 
hold of them without losing their own headway ; for 
there was not time for that. They succeeded in 
shooting athwart the current, rapid as it was, just 
below the men. With breathless and painful anxiety 
we saw them execute this dangerous manceuvre. We 
saw the ferryman lean over the side of his boat for 
a moment, as it passed them, while his sister backed 
water with her oar. * They are saved!’ some one 
said, close behind me, in a whisper so deep and ear- 
nest that I started, and turned to look at the speaker ; 
when another, who heard him, exclaimed, ‘ No, No! 
they are gone! they are lost! the boat has left 
them.’ And sure enough it had, But in an instant 
afterwards, just as we thought they were about to be 
driven into the fatal breakers, they turned, to our 
inexpressible delight, as if drawn by some invisible 
power (the rope the ferryman had attached to the 
oar was, indeed, invisible to us), and followed the 
boat. The ferryman and his sister had yet to pull a 
fearful distance for the time they had to do it in, to 
get out of that part of the current leading to the 
breakers. And they accomplished it. The man 
had the bow oar, and we could see the tough ash 
bend like a willow wand as he stretched out to keep 
the head of the boat partially up the stream. His 
sister, too, ‘kept her own;” and the little punt shot 
out rapidly into the comparatively quiet stream, 
beyond the influence of that fearful current, which 
was rapidly driving them upon the breakers. When 
this was accomplished, our fears for the safety of 
the noble-hearted brother and sister were at an end, 
and we took a long breath ; it was, indeed, a relief 
to do so. Still we continued to watch their further 
proceedings with the deepest interest. The moment 
they got into a less rapid current, which, they knew, 
led into comparatively still water, they ceased rowing, 
and allowed the punt to float down with it. The 
young ferryman now drew up the sweep alongside, 
and succeeded in getting the two unfortunate men 
into his boat. While he was doing this his sister 
went aft, and used her oar as a rudder to steer the 
boat. At the foot of the current, which they soon 
afterwards reached, there was no further danger. 
But we watched them still; and we saw them row 
ashore, on their own side of the river. One of the 
peor fellows was so much exhausted that the ferry- 
man had to carry him on his back to the nearest 
house, where he soon recovered. Twelve months 
after this took place I had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to this worthy ferryman, in the presence of 
above five hundred men, a beautiful silver medallion, 
sent out to me by the Royal Humane Society, to 
which I had transmitted an account of the oc- 
currence. Nor was the heroine of my story for- 
gotten. A similar medallion was given to him for 
his sister.” 

The volume forms No. 33 of Mr. Murray’s 
‘Home and Colonial Library.’ 





A Glossary of North-Country Words, with their 
Etymology, and Affinity to other Languages ; 
and Occasional Notices of Local Customs and 


Popular Superstitions. By John Trotter 
Brockett. ‘Third Edition, corrected and 
enlarged by W. E. Brockett. 2 vols. Simpkin 
& Co. 
Tus is an extended edition of a work which 
has been already received—as works of the class 
for the most part deserve to be—with favour. 
These at once enlarge our acquaintance with our 
great mother tongue, the Saxon, and introduce 
us to the daily life of our ancestors,—their cus- 
toms, habits, opinions, and modes of thought. 
For this reason, we devote a few words to a pub- 
lication which has kept both these objects zea- 
lously in view. In reference to the latter,— 





“ The Glossary,’’ says the Editor, “ has been made 
much more copious inthe etymological department— 
alike interesting to the antiquary and the philologist. 
Every scholar is aware of the extraordinary analogy 
of various languages. In many of the articles will be 
frequently found noticed the words of similar origin, 
appearance, and meaning, in the cognate dialects, 
ancient and modern, of the North of Europe, which 
may be truly said to form the warp and the woof of 
English, and on which the flowers of Greece and 
Rome have been embroidered. Notices are also 
given of striking affinities, in sound and meaning, 
with different other languages; though these are 
not always sufficient to constitute an etymon.”’ 

Beyond the study of their analogies Mr. 
Brockett has another plea for the hunt after old 
English terms:— 

“Tt is unnecessary to adduce reasons for pre- 
serving our old words. They are generally simple 
and expressive, and often more emphatic than their 
modern synonymes. By the revival of a more 
general relish for early English writers, the reader 
will imperceptibly acquire a habit of regarding 
them in the light oftheir pristine dignity. He will 
no longer hastily pronounce to be vulgarisms what 
are in reality archaisms—the hard, but deep and 
manly, tones and sentiments of our ancestors. The 
book will prove how much is retained by the ancient 
Saxon speech—in its pure unadulterated state—in 
the dialect of the North of England, which also 
exhibits more of the language of our Danish pro- 
genitors than is to be met with in any other part of 
the kingdom.” 

The author seems not to have been aware 
that many of the words which he censiders 
peculiar to the four northern counties,—espe- 
cially Durham and Northumberland—were 
diffused over the neighbouring shires of York 
and Lancaster, and, to a certain extent, of 
Chester. It is certain, too, that some of the 
words which he holds to be purely northern 
are known in the most southern of our English 
counties—and many more in the midland. A 
mere glance at other glossaries will prove this: 
and how numerous are such glossaries! In 
their present shape, they labour under the 
serious disadvantage of being adapted to the 
taste and feelings of individual districts only. 
This should be remedied,—and remedied, too, 
ere many of the words still current shall have 
passed into disuse. The truth is, we want, and 
have long wanted, a good general glossary of 
archaic and provincial words, collected from 
the vernacular speech of every shire in Eng- 
land. Had such a work existed we should 
have been spared much of the ludicrous blun- 
dering achieved by writers who have pretended 
to explain Gower and Chaucer,.and even by 
the commentators on Shakspeare. Indeed, such 
a work, well executed, would be an invaluable 
guide to the meaning of our old poets and dra- 
matists. We have not to be told that it has been 
attempted more than once to supply this want ; 
but the result of the attempt has been some- 
thing not much better than the want itself. 
Yet no country in Europe can boast of richer, 
more varied, or more interesting materials for 
a comprehensive general gp These lie 
scattered through particular glossaries, local 
histories, and the reviews of both ;—over a range 
so vast, in fact, as to defy the efforts of every- 
thing short of the most dogged and invincible 
industry. We need not wonder, therefore, at 
the signal failures to which we have alluded. 
We have adverted to the light which is thrown 
by some of our reviewers on the archeology of 
words. This is a most legitimate function of the 
true critic; since, by its exercise, he is supplying 
suggestions more or less valuable for the im- 
provement of subsequent editions. With this 
view, then, we shall offer a contribution of our 
own for the consideration of Mr. Brockett’s 
future editors. 

“ Ask, AsKER, Esk, a water newt, believed by 
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many, but without any foundation, to be venomous. 
Lacerta palustrus. Gael. asc.” 

This is more generally a land animal,—about 
three inches long, om | provided with legs. It 
is certainly venomous, too, (the Jand species) to 
the extent of raising a disagreeable and even 
painful swelling in the part affected. 

“ Batst, to beat severely. Isl. beysta, to strike. 
Swed. basa, to beat. In Scotland they use this word 
in the sense of to overcome; particularly at cards, 
where one has lost considerably. It is also used as 
a substantive—one who is overcome.” 

Its correct meaning is to beat until the sweat or 
even blood runs down ;—and this application of 
the meaning to the baisting of meat is obvious. 

“ Bur anv Ben, by-out and by-in,—or, as is very 
common, ‘in-by,’ the outer and inner apartment, 
where there are only two rooms. Many houses on 
the borders, where the expression is common, were 
so constructed; by placing two ‘close beds’ foot to 
foot, leaving a passage between them, the space 
behind them became ‘ben,’ or ‘ben the house.’ 
The phrase is undoubtedly without and within. Sax. 
butan and binnan; originally, it is supposed, bi utan 
and biinnan. By and with are often synonymous. 

It’s ill to bring but what’s no ben.—Se. Prov.” 

The Lancashire pronunciation of this phrase 
‘Is, boot-in-bin ; a there, it alludes to somethin 

left in the bin,—some domestic store not sequined 
for present use, but reserved for another occa- 
sion. In this sense it is used by every peasant 
and labourer in the county :—“ This is boot-in- 
bin,’’ that is, ‘‘ This will serve us another day.” 

“ CapGER, a packman or itinerant huckster; one 
who travels through the country selling wares. 
Before the formation of regular turnpike roads from 
Scotland to Northumberland, the chief part of the 
commercial intercourse between the two kingdoms 
was carried on through the medium of cadgers. 
Persons who bring fish from the sea to the Newcastle 
market are still called cadgers.”’ 

ronounced codger 
the West Riding of 


This word is more frequently 
(at least in Lancashire es 
Yorkshire) ; and it does not mean a packman 
merely, but a careful, thrifty collector of money, 


or property of any kind,—half a miser. It may 
come from the Spanish coger, or the Italian 
cogliere. 

“ CANTING, a sale by auction. The derivation is 

evidently Ital. incanto, a public sale.” 
It would be more correct to say, ‘‘a place 
where anything is publicly sold, whether by 
auction or otherwise.”” The word is from the 
Latin canto,—alluding to the loud, measured 
tones in which wares of all kinds were anciently 
disposed of at public fairs. 

“Cuap, Cuep, a customer. From Sax. ceap 
ceap-man. Hence, our word chapman, of which 
chap is an abbreviation—Cuap or Cuep, is also a 
general term for a man; used either respectfully 
or contemptuously. In this sense it may be from 
Ital. capo,—quasi caput.’ 

The word does not signify ‘a customer,” but 
a vendor—a dealer. It is not from the Latin 
—but is purely Saxon. 

“CosLe, or CoBBLE, a round hard stone found 
in the beds of streams, brought down from the 
mountains and rounded by the floods, ‘ As hard 
as a coble,’ is 2 common expression.” 

Hence the word cobbler, — one who beats 
leather upon a stone of this kind. 

“Der, crockery ware; so called from having 
formerly been imported from Delf, in Holland.” 
Erroneous. It is from the Saxon delfan to 
dig; and signifies stone, or sand, or clay, or 
anything else dug out of the earth,—more fre- 
quently the first. It also means the pits from 
which such things have been dug. 

“ Epper, the long part of brushwood put upon 
the top of fences. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says. 
But I have heard the word in use in most of the 
Northern counties. Sax. edor, a hedge or fence.— 
See YEDDER. Old Tusser recommends the farmer 
to 

Save edder and stake 
Stronge hedge to make. 


“* Epper, Eppre, the common viper. Sax. etter. “ SHED, to put aside, to dis a 
Still so called in Lancashire._Tedd’s John. It divide. ‘A learned and distinguished hee 
may be added, in Northumberland and Durham Lingard informs me, that in Lancashire 
alea.** | shed is used for, to surpass ; ‘ that sheds all,’ = 
Yes,—and in the West Riding of Yorkshire. a common expression of surprise, equivalent 
It evidently means an animal which lives under ‘ that surpasses all that I ever heard of’ He fur 
brushwood, furze, hedges, &c. | ther states, that he discovered, in the church. o 

sae a . ___ | at Cockerham, the following inscription :— ? 

FARAND, s. state of preparation for a journey | ¢ Here lies John Rict puion : 
fashion, manner, custom.—FARAND-MAN, a traveller | Shed that cunt he 
or itinerant merchant.—Farant, a. equipped for | : ’ 
a journey—fashioned, shaped; as fighting-farant, in | po aed ms dis of ey: eae sey wi 
the fighting way or fashion; well, or ill-farant, well |= 1a}, "Lin ba precise i 
or ill-looking.— See AUD-FARANT. | tioned by Lingard. Both he and the author 
He had wycht men and weill farand | might have added, that it is a mere corrupti 
Armyt clenly, bath fute and hand.—The Bruce. of to shade,—it throws every other thing into 
} 
| 
| 


nest man, 


est words in Lap. 
in the sense men. 


She knew non suche in her lande, the shade. 


So goodlie a man and well farrand. % . a 
Romance of Ipomedon, in Warton, Vol. I. p. 198. “SLACK, an opening between two hill 
| or small shallow dell. 


All these expressions may be traced to the old verb g, |, 1 li Su.-Got. slak. Isl. slaker, 
fare, to go, to travel. Sax. faran. Dan. fare. Swed. | “r ~ . neo as streamy river. Germ, 
fara. We may, as remarked by Dr. Willan, wonder , —e “ ~ L hi = 2 fis 
at the ideas of foresight, preparation, and formal a he Lancashire and Yorkshire hills 
style connected with a journey in our island; but | the word is used for marshy ground, lying 
on reverting to the time of the Heptarchy, when no generally in a rather high situation. 

collateral facilities aided the traveller, we shall be | 


8, a valley, 


convinced that a journey of any considerable extent, 
must have been an undertaking that would require 
much previous calculation, and nice arrangement.” 
Not quite satisfactory. In the contiguous parts 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire a farant person 
(man or woman) is a good-looking person ;—and 
this is the meaning in the old poets. 

“ GRADELY, decently, orderly. Sax. grad, grade, 

ordo. Rather, my friend, Mr. Turner, says, from 
Sax. geradlic, upright. Gradely, in Lancashire, he 
observes, is an adjective signifying everything re- 
spectable. The Lancashire people say, our canny 
is nothing to it.” 
This is a comprehensive as well as a forcible 
word, and alludes to anything done in the 
right or proper manner. It includes indeed 
both time and manner,—the ewxact time, the 
perfectly right manner. 

** Hom, low flot land caused by alluvion—a small 

island. Sax. holm. Dan. holm. Germ. holm. Swed. 
holm. Dry grounds nearly surrounded by the course 
of rivers, and low and level pasture lands near water, 
are in Cumberland called Holms:—The Holms on 
Ullswater and Windermere.—Dunholm, the ancient 
name of Durham. Holm, in the Saxon language, 
generally signifies the sea or a deep water, but it is 
frequently used with an adjective to designate an 
insular situation.’ 
This is very incorrect. Holm signifies land 
overgrown with natural trees, in the vicinity of 
water,—no matter whether flat or steep. In- 
deed, most holms we have seen have been far 
from level. 

‘* MoIDER, to puzzle, to perplex, to confuse. It 
is, I suppose, an old word; but if one was to imi- 
tate some of our etymologists, it might be brought 
from the Spanish name of the seven-and-twenty- 
shilling pieces, which would, I dare say, very much 
moider poor John Bull in his reckonings.”’ 

This word is simply a corruption of muddle. 

* Moor, a heath—a common or waste land. Sax. 
mor, ericetum. Isl. mor, terra arida, inculta, et 
inutilis. Sc. mure, muir. Dr. Jamieson errone- 
ously supposes that our word always implies the 
idea of water or marshiness, as denoting a fen.” 
The word alludes neither to aridity nor marshi- 
ness; but simply to uncultivated land over- 
grown by heath. 

“ MuLLIGRUBs, bad temper, ill-humour, fancied 
ailment—any indescribable complaint. 

* Whither go all these men-menders, these physicians ? 

Whose dog lies sick 0° th’ mulligrubs ?” 

Beaumont and Fletcher—Monsieur Thomas. 
It has no such meanings. In Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire it is confined to dis- 
ordered bowels. It has the same meaning in 
the extract just given. 

“* RavEL, to speak in an unconnected manner, to 
wander. Dut. revelen, to rave, to talk idly.” 

It means simply to entangle, to confuse,—just 
as we would entangle a skein of thread. 





‘‘SwinGE, to chastise, to beat soundly, Sax, 
| swingan, flagellare, casti 2 
gan, flagellare, castigare. 

This verb is accompanied by the notion of 
heat,—a man is said to be swinged when he is 
beaten till he burns. Among the lower classes 
of Roman Catholics in Lancashire, it is fre 
quently used in reference to purgatory ;—“] 
mun swinge for it in t’other world.” 

But enough as to words and their meanings, 
To readers in general, the description of local 
customs, and allusions to local opinions and 
superstitions must be more attractive. Thus:— 

“ BRIDE-ALE, the marriage feast at a rustic wed. 
ding. Sax. bryd eald. 

At every Lride-ale would he sing and hoppe. 
haucer,—The Coke's Tale. 

The day of marriage has always been, and it is to 
be hoped—in spite of disconsolate old maids and 
love-crossed bachelors—will ever continue to be, a 
time of festivity. Among the rustics in Cumberland 
it glides away amidst music, dancing, and revelry. 
Early in the morning, the bridegroom, attended by 
his friends on horseback, proceeds in a gallop tothe 
house of the bride’s father. Having alighted, he 
salutes her, and then the company breakfast to- 
gether. This repast concluded, the whole nuptial 
party depart in cavalcade order towards the church, 
accompanied by a fiddler, who plays a succession of 
tunes appropriate to the occasion. Immediately 
after the performance of the ceremony the company 
retire to some neighbouring ale-house, and many a 
flowing bumper of home-brewed is quaffed to the 
health of the happy pair. Animated with this 
earthly nectar, they set off full speed towards the 
future residence of the bride, where a handkerchief 
is presented to the first who arrives. * * Another 
ancient marriage ceremony of the same sort, still 
observed in the remote parts of Northumberland, is 
that of riding for the kail, where the party, after 
kissing the bride, set off at full speed on horseback 
to the bridegroom’s house; the winner of the race 
receiving the kail, or dish of spice broth, as the 
chief prize. 

Four rustic fellows wait the while 

To kiss the bride at the chureh stile; 

Then vig’rous mount their felter'd steeds— 

—To scourge them going, head and tail, 

To win what country call ‘ the kail.’ F 

Chicken’s Collier's Wedding.” 

Again :— 

“ DEATH-HEARSE, an imaginary hearse drawn 
by headless horses, and driven by a headless driver; 
if seen about midnight proceeding rapidly, but 
without noise, towards the church-yard, the death 
of some considerable person in the parish is sure to 
happen at no distant period.” 

The following has more distinctive claims to 
be considered northern; and to many readersit 
may be new :— ‘ 

“ Faw, Faw-GANa, a general name in North 
umberland for all sorts of wandering people, who 
go about in companies, encamp by the highway 
sides in summer, and are employed in making and 
selling besoms and vending crockery ware. Most 
of them, as remarked by my friend, Mr. Hodgson, 
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recent history I have adopted the above 
from shose are desperate poachers both in the field 
fold-yards. ike the gipsies, the female 


hes practise palmistry and fortune telling, 
and deal in various departments of the black art. 
In Lodge’s Illustrations of Brit. Hist. Vol. I. p. 135, 


ig g curious letter from the Justices of Durham 
» the Eatl of Shrewsbury, Lord President of the 
wiveil in the North, dated 19th Jan, 1549, con- 
cerning the gipsies and faws. There was a Johnnie 
Faw, who styled himself Lord and Ear! of Little 
+ with whom that gallant monarch, James IV. 
EP and, found it necessary, or thought it pru- 
dent, to enter into a treaty. Queen Mary also 
ted awrit in his favour. From him and his 
tribe arose the appellation of faws, and faw-gang, 
ssapplied to this singular race of Border gipsies. 
Jn more recent times, old Will Faw was king or 
Jader of one of these gangs. Since this was writ- 
ten, it has been suggested that it was probable 
Joanie derived his name from his tribe, and from 
the etymon of the word we must refer to the Sax. 
fah, a foe, for they were foes to all around them.” 


And this :-— 

“Saint CUTHBERT’S BEADs, aname given tothe 
Burinites which are found in great abundance 
among the rocks at Holy Island, and sold to strangers 
as the attributed workmanship of the Saint. Ac- 
cording to the popular tradition, this holy man 
often visits the shore of Lindisfarne in the night ; 
and sitting on one rock, uses another as his anvil, 
which he forges and fashions these beads. 

‘ Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.’ 
Scott’s Marmion. 

“The Entrochi are frequently called Saint Cuthbert’s 
Beads, from a vulgar opinion that they were made by that 
holy man; or because they were used in the rosaries worn 
bythe devotees of that Saint. On the continent they have 
been known by the name of Mummuli Sancti Bonafacii.”— 
Ure's Hist. Rutherglen, p. 319. 

They are about the size of the seeds of the mallow, 
ofadark Jeaden colour, with a brownish speck in 
the centre.” 


“The Virgin’s Garland” is not to be found 
anywhere else so frequently as in the north :— 


“VIRGIN’S-GARLAND. Many country churches 
inthe North of England were adorned with these 
garlands; in token, says Bourne, of esteem and 
love, and as an emblem of reward in the heavenly 
Church, They were made of variegated coloured 
paper, representing flowers, fastened to small sticks 
crossing each other at the top, and fixed at the 
bottom by a circular hoop. From the centre was 
suspended the form of a woman’s glove cut in white 
paper, on which the name and age of the party 
commemorated by these frail memorials were some- 
times written. The custom, once probably very 
general, of placing flowers in the coffin with the 

, is still preserved among our villagers. 
Gay, whose Pastorals represent the real rustic 
manners of his time, describes most exactly both 
Virgin’s garland and the flower-strewing. 
‘There is, as remarked by Dr. Drake, something so 
strikingly emblematic, so delightfully soothing in 
these old rites, that though the prototype be pro- 
tably heathen, their disuse is to be regretted. The 
Romans loved to keep alive the memory of their 
, Showing therein a constancy of affection which 
does them honour; and not only immediately after 
the funeral, but at stated periods from time to time, 
they celebrated feasts, and offered sacrifices and 
libations to them.’ ‘Perfumes and flowers were 
thrown upon the tomb; and the inexpediency 
of wasting rich wines and precious oils on a cold 
lone and dead body, when they might be employed 
m comforting the living, was a favourite subject 
With the bons vivans of the age. It was with the 
sme design to crown it with garlands, and honour 
twith libations, that Electra and Orestes met and 
Teeognized each other at their father’s tomb. Roses 
Were in especial request for this service, and lilies 
als0.'—Pompeii, Vol. II. Indeed, all nations at 
tifferent periods, seem to have delighted to deck the 
graves of their departed relatives with garlands of 
weis—emblems at once of beauty and quick 
fading into death. The Greeks crowned the dead 
mith flowers, and the mourners wore them at the 
l ceremonies.” 


Mr. Brockett is no more; but his son (the 
editor of the present edition) bids fair to tread 
in his footsteps—and has our best wishes. 
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The Life of Wesley; and Rise and Progress 
of Methodism. By R. Southey, Esq. L.L.D. 
Third Edition, with Notes by the late S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq., and Reni on the Life 
and Character of John Wesley, by the late 
A. Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. 
Southey, M.A. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

We have always considered Mr. Southey’s 

‘ Life of Wesley’ as a remarkable book,—alike 

distinguished by its faults and merits. Unsatis- 

factory as it is to both the theologian and the 
metaphysician, though pronouncing dogmati- 
cally on subjects within their special province, 
still, as a specimen of literary tact and bio- 
graphical acumen it is entitled to take high 
rank for research, honest intention, and. dia- 
lectic ingenuity. 
companied by additions calculated to increase 


its value; since, in the notes of Mr. Cole- | 


ridge and the remarks of Mr. 


which it is liable are urged on high authority— 
and so urged as to leave the reader in an unpre- 
judiced state of mind for judging of the evi- 
dence for himself and according to his own 
point of view. Itspeaks much for Mr. Southey’s 
candour, that it was his own will his work 
should be re-published with such accompani- 
ments; particularly as respects the notes by 
Mr. Coleridge ;—which sometimes fall with un- 
common severity, though always courteously 
expressed, on the original text. This cireum- 
stance is explained by the fact of their not 
having been written with a view either to pub- 
lication or to meeting the author's eye. The 
public has thus, as the editor justly remarks, 
‘at one view the opinions of three men of no 
ordinary minds upon the life and character of 
a fourth.” 

On a blank leaf of Mr. Coleridge’s copy of 
the work was found the following interesting 
and characteristic 


“Memento! It is my desire and request that this 
work should be presented to its Donor and Author, 
Robert Southey, after my death. The substance and 
character of the marginal Annotations will abun- 
dantly prove the absence of any such intention in 
my mind at the time they were written. But it will 
not be uninteresting to him to know, that the one or 
the other volume was the book more often in my 
hands than any other in my ragged book-regiment ; 
and that to this work and to the Life of R. Baxter, 
I was used to resort whenever sickness and languor 
made me feel the want of an old friend, of whose 
company I could never be tired. How many and 
many an hour of self-oblivion do I owe to this Life 
of Wesley ; and how often have I argued with it, 
questioned, remonstrated, been peevish, and as!:ed 
pardon—then again listened, and cried Right! Ex- 
cellent !—and in yet heavier hours intreated it, as it 
were, to continue talking to me—for that I head 
and listened, and was soothed, though I could make 
no reply. Ah! that Robert Southey had fulfilled 
his intention of writing a History of the Monastic 
Orders—or would become the Biographer at least of 
Loyola, Xavier, Dominic, and the other remarkable 
Founders.” 

The filial editor of these volumes expresses 
his expectation that, after comparing the au- 
thor’s opinions with those of his two critics, 


the reader will be inclined to think Mr. Southey’s | 


‘judgment of Mr. Wesley, on the whole, the 
most just and the most impartial one.” His 
ground for this expectation is evidently the 
moderation of Mr. Southey’s tone, — which 


With the latter Mr. Coleridge, as might have 
been expected, ina great degree sympathizes,— 
while Mr. Knox manifests decided antipathy to 
the pious fraternity and its founder. It is not, 
however, to be hastily inferred that, because an 
author presents himself as an apparent syn- 
thesis between two apparent extremes, he has 
hit the point of harmony which shall best ex- 
emplify the original truth proposed to be illus- 
trated. We believe that Mr. Southey has been 
far from doing this; and that his critics are 
— far from representing the two extremes 
of opinion which actually in the world are 
brought to bear on the subject. Mr. Coleridge, 
indeed, may be accepted as somewhat ade- 
quately representing the philosophical public— 
but Mr. Knox can by no means be accepted as 
symbolizing the religious. He comes forward 
rather as the personal friend of Wesley,—and, 





The present edition is ac- | 


| 


the theological and metaphysical objections to | 


in some degree, the advocate of the Wesleyans 
against the Moravians. The religious world 
requires a more orthodox representative—one of 
| more Catholic sympathies, one as independent 
of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Southey in theological 
opinions as Mr. Coleridge was in metaphysical. 
| Such a one would show, we more than suspect, 
| that Mr. Southey’s individual conclusions were 
far more distant from the central point of recon- 
ciliation than he himself and his son have evi- 
dently supposed. We concede, of course, the 
impartiality of the biographer’s motive, and 
speak now only of the result. 

There are few works in which there is more 
of unintentional equivocation than in Mr, 
Southey’s ‘ Life of John Wesley.’ This was a 
blot which could not be concealed from his 
metaphysical critic; who, accordingly, in more 
than one of his notes, unreservedly condemns 
the book as an exceedingly dangerous one to 
a certain class of students. Writing as Mr. 
Southey always did from impulse and feelin 
rather than philosophical system,—and with 
more of reference to the objectionable doctrine 
which he desired to attack than to any positive 
tenet by whichit was opposed—we too frequently 
find him asserting an argument relative to 
one speculation, which, in relation to another, 
comes to be virtually, if not expressly, contra- 
vened. We have, therefore, to gather his sen- 
timents from a balance of phrases and passages 
that should be poe tel rather as so many 
“moods of the mind” than as parts of a scheme 
of opinion. On this defect, in reference to 
Southey’s account of the psychological wonders 
which somet'me; attended Wesley's preaching 
—and which the biographer was fond of relat- 
ing in such biblical terms as this: ‘ Even frenzy 
was rebuked before him,” — Mr. Coleridge 
makes in one place this remark :— 

“© dear and honoured Southey! this the fa- 
vourite of my library among many favourites, this 
the book which I can read for the twentieth time 
with delight, when I can read nothing else at all 5 
this darling book is nevertheless an unsafe book for 
all of unsettled minds. How many admirable young 
men do I know or have seen, whose minds would be 
a shutilecock between the battledores which the bi- 
partite author keeps in motion! A delightful game 
between you and your duplicate—and for those like 
you, harmless. But oh! what other duplicate is 
there of Robert Southey, but that of his own projec- 
tion! The same facts and incidents as those recorded 











| 
| 
| 
| 


places his judgment almost equidistant from | ation 
the decisions of his two opposite censors. This | none which have not in them the nature of sin” 
remark particularly applies to Mr. Wesley’s | —is a doctrine of which he observes that by the 


conduct in relation to the Moravian Brethren. | Wesleyans it “was not preached in all t 





in Seripture, and told in the same words—and the 
workers, alas! in the next page, these are enthu- 
i fanatics ; but could this have been avoided, 
salud veritate?—Answer. ‘The manner, the way, might 
have been avoided.” 

At times, Southcy's argument even attacks the 
articles of his own professed Faith.—Thus, that 
“no good works can be done before justification, 
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naked absurdity of its consequences.”’ At times, 
Mr. Coleridge finds that the biographer’s rea- 
soning even implies infidelity. For instance, 
Southey says that the Church could not have ef- 
fected all the good it has “if it had not em- 
ployed means which have been too indiscrimi- 
nately condemned. A religion of rites and 
ceremonies was as necessary for the rude and 
ferocious nations which overthrew the Roman 
empire as for the Israelites when they were 
brought out of Egypt. Pomp, and wealth, and 
authority were essential for its success.”” Where- 
upon Mr. Coleridge remarks :-— 

“ Many readers, [ fear will find a dilemma here. 
Is Southey a Christian ? If he be—nay assuredly he 
is. But a Christian declare superstitious will wor- 
ship, with the power, pomps, aud vanities of the 
world, essential to the success of Christianity! But 
the number and kind of Wicliffe’s followers, poor 
and simple men, falsify the whole scheme.” 

Mr. Southey was, in fact, too much of an 
optimist in history ;—nor is such a view of the 
world’s story without its attractions. Mr. Cole- 
ridge in this, and in some other instances, claimed 
more freedom. He ventured to believe that 
events might have happened differently with 
advantage. Thus, Mr. Southey opines that no 
‘conciliatory measures on the part of the Church 
could have produced uniformity in a land where 
old opinions had been torn up by the roots, and 
the seeds of schism had been scattered every- 
where ;’”—and ascribes historical ignorance to 
any one who could “imagine” the contrary. 
Mr. Coleridge says boldly :— 

“TI do not only imagine, but firmly believe, that all 
the uniformity requisite for church unity might and 
would have been ob/ained.” 

While defending his own opinions from the 
charge of historical ignorance, in more than 
one place Mr. Coleridge detects Mr. Southey’s 
medical ignorance. Mr. Coleridge had advan- 
tages at Mr. Gillman’s, and in his acquaintance 
with Mr. Green, which he was glad to use. 
Mr. Southey says that, by Wesley’s preaching, 
‘* paroxysms, even in the sound and sane, were 
excited which were new to pathology.” Mr. 
Coleridge aptly demands, ‘‘ Whose ?”—for that 
the margin he was annotating, “would not suf- 
fice for the names of the authors, with the par- 
ticular references, who had described the cases 
and given the physio- and psycho-logical ra- 
tionale.” Mr. Coleridge is himself, however, 
somewhat inconsistent in ascribing the pheno- 
mena to quasi-mesmeric operations, — while, 
again, he condemns Mesmer himself as a quack. 
Such, however, are the infirmities even of the 
wise. 

Mr. Knox’s weakness, on the other hand, lies 
in a contrary direction. Mysticism, in physics 
or metaphysics, has small attractions for him. 
No terms seem to him severe enough to ex- 
press his thorough dislike of the character and 
conduct of Count Zinzendorf. Predicating 
Wesley’s “freedom from every selfish frailty,” 
Mr. Knox naturally enough sees nothing in his 
separation from his early friends only what 
was in the line of his duty. “4 must 
even,” he adds, “acknowledge that had he 
acted materially otherwise with respect to 
Count Zinzendorf and his missionaries, after 
becoming acquainted with their real character, 
I could not have regarded him in the same 
morally pure and spotless light in which he has 
always appeared to me.” Again :— 

“‘ The native tone of Mr. Wesley's moral nature, 
heightened, as I have said, by his close and cordial 
study of the ancient Fathers, and the Anti-Calvinist 
divines of the Church of England, made it impos- 
sible for him to endure the solifidian system in any 
shape or form, and, least of all, in that gross modifi- 
cation of it, which the disciples of Zinzendorf were 
anxious to promulgate. * * Besides, it seems to me 
that no two human minds could have been more op- 








posed to each other, in spirit and habits, than the 
mind of Count Zinzendorf and that of John Wesley. 
Count Zinzendorf was specious, artful, and insinuat- 
ing; and, it would appear, could make out by con- 
trivance what was wanting in fact. John Wesley, 
on the contrary, wore no disguise ; he disdained every 
shape and form of artifice ; and perhaps never was 
as attentive as he should have been to unite the wis- 
dom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 
They could not, therefore, have gone on together, 
had their doctrinal disagreement been less essential. 
But, things being as they were, the concentrated 
pointing of John Wesley’s sternly moral mind, and 
religiously devoted heart, led him irresistibly to that 
uncompromising course which he actually pursued. 
Mr. Southey remarks, that after the formal breach, 
‘the Moravians forbore from all controversy on the 
subject: but Wesley did not continue the tone of 
charity and candour in which he had addressed them 
upon the separation.’ As to the silence of the 
Moravians, I apprehend, it was only an instance of 
their general determination. At no time, perhaps, 
could Count Zinzendorf have satisfactorily explained 
his measures ; and the more his system advanced, 
the necessity seems to have become greater for 
avoiding developement. Mr. Wesley, I am per- 
suaded, would have still continued his tone of cha- 
rity and candour, if fresh grounds of animadversion 
had not come before him. Mr. Wesley's former 
intimacy with the Moravians made it impossible for 
him to escape entire knowledge of those enormities 
in sentiment, if not in practice, by which Count 
Zinzendorf scandalized Christianity, and outraged 
common decency. Mr. Southey, with the most ob- 
vious wish not to be unduly severe, justly describes 
the Count’s offensive language and conduct as 
‘loathsome and impious extravagances.’ If the 
perilous error of this infatuated man be thus revolt- 
ing to Mr. Southey, in the distant retrospect, with 
what feelings could Mr. Wesley have regarded it at 
the moment, but those of indignation and horror? 
I would also observe, that the instances of discon- 
tinued ‘ charity and candour’ which Mr. Southey has 
adverted to, occurred more than ten years after the 
formal separation. During that interval the Count 
had been playing ‘such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven’ as astounded all sober-minded Christians 
throughout Protestant Europe. And though I think 
Mr. Wesley would have done much better had he 
passed over the ostentatious parade of titles, where 
there were such weightier matters of censure, and 
though I by no means question that it was very 
injudicious to found general charges on private com- 
munications to himself, when so many particulars of 
a gross and flagrant kind were authentically before 
the public; yet, considering the general strain of 
Mr. Wesley's Journal (how far, in itself, allowable 
or exceptionable, I am not inquiring) and the habi- 
tual freedom with which he gives his thoughts of 
men and things, it would be to me, knowing Mr. 
Wesley as I did, a matter of wonder, if his strictures 
on Count Zinzendorf had been less explicit or less 
emphatical. I have not a doubt that his hatred of 
the Count’s character and conduct was as intense as 
his own love of purity, ‘simplicity, and godly sin- 
cerity ;’ and, circumstanced as he was, and had been, 
he must have felt, and resented, perhaps more than 
any other of his contemporaries, the depth and viru- 
lence of the scandal. I plead, however for Mr. Wes- 
ley’s correctness of judgment in few things, either 
actual or verbal; but I unfeignedly and cordially 
offer myself as an evidence (perhaps the only impar- 
tial one now living) to his utter incapacity of every- 
thing ‘ disingenuous;’ to his ‘ childlike candour,’ and 
to his invincible ‘ charity.’ ” 

Mr. Knox was little aware, while writing 
with this degree of partizanship, that a master- 
mind in his censure of the same work saw the 
very same circumstances in an entirely different 
light; and as an impartial observer, detected 
undeniable traits of ambition and uncharitable- 
ness in Mr. Wesley’s motives, language, and 
acts. The same facts are admitted by both; 
but Mr. Knox justifies them by the sole argu- 
ment of a reference to his own personal know- 
ledge of the man :— 

“Tt will hardly be denied that, even in this frail 
and corrupted world, we sometimes meet persons 





who, in their very mien and aspect, as 
whole habit of life, manifest a 
nature of virtue as to make ou 
matter of intuition, rather than a result of continued 
examination. I never met a human being who 
more perfectly within this description than John 
Wesley. It was impossible to converse with him I 
might say, to look at him, without being persuade 
not only that his heart and mind were animated with 
the purest and most exalted goodness, but that the 
instinctive bent of his nature accorded so congenial 
with his Christian principles, as to give a pledge rl 
his practical consistency in which it was impossible 
not to place confidence.” 

For an answer to this, it is scarcely nece 

to refer to Moliére, or any other comic drama- 
tist or delineator of character, to illustrate the 
kind of influence enjoyed by eminent reli. 
gious professors over individuals who ignore 
any amount of evidence against a favourite 
teacher, in favour of their own prior convic- 
tions of his character and their gratitude for the 
benefits which they believe him to have been 
the instrument of imparting to themselves, 
The historian, however, must rigidly adopt the 
principle that a man is to be judged by his 
actions—not the actions judged by an @ prior 
estimate of the man. In Coleridge's opinion, 
Mr. Southey was not sufficiently severe. We 
will group together a few of the notes, which 
express the opinion of the former on the cha- 
racter of Wesley’s mind :— 

“TI am persuaded that Wesley never rose above 
the region of logic and strong volition. The moment 
an idea presents itself to him, his understanding inter. 
venes to eclipse it, and he substitutes a conception 
by some process of deduction. Nothing is immediate 
to him. Nor could it be otherwise with a mind so 
ambitious, so constitutionally, if not a commanding 
yet a ruling genius,—i. e. no genius at all, but a height 
of talent with unusual strength and activity of indi- 
vidual will. * * Here, as everywhere, the predomi- 
nant /ogical as distinguished and too often contra-dis- 
tinguished from philosophical, character of Wesley's 
mind displays itself. Hence the constant Anthropo- 
morphism in his notions and expressions. Thusin the 
present instance. I may forgive a man in my thoughts 
and feelings ; and yet not make him know that I 
have forgiven, nor immediately remove the pain and 
fear accompanying his ignorance of my forgiveness 
But are God’s thoughts thus inefficient? Are 
not acts? * * The pervading I, I, I, I, disturbs, and 
makes us think as the Moravians did, and Dela- 
motte.”’ 

Coleridge, in particular, owns to a love for 
Delamotte — whose sentiments generally re- 
ceive his approbation. On a distinction taken 
in the correspondence of the former between 
the simplicity of Wesley and that of a Christian, 
Coleridge remarks most characteristically :— 

“ A multivocal word this simplicity. There sa 
simplicity (so called at least) that consists i 
Lininess, sharp and wiry outline—the simplicity f 
a skeleton ; and there is a simplicity of the complex 
miracle of fiesh and blood, and thousand-fold motion, 
of a lovely girl of eighteen, or of Eve at her first pre 
sentation to Adam. If there be an heterogene from 
simplicity, the ever-conscious determination to be 
simple, the Lonice prepense of simplicity, is it—But 
logic, successive volitions, voluntas perpetua et discon 
tinua and the first pronoun personal in all its cases, 
but only in the singular number, peg being 4 
apg’ eue—these were Wesley—Boy Wesley, Youth 
Wesley, Young Man, Man, Elder, Patriarch We 
ley: as such he was fitted for his calling ; but of whom 
was this calling? of God? I cannot say Yes! Idan 
not, will not say or think, No! That Arminat 
Methodism contains many true Christians God far 
bid that I should doubt! That it ever made, & 
tends to make, a Christian I do doubt ; though, that 
it has been the occasion, and even cause, of turning 
thousands from their evil deeds, and that it hasmade 
and tends to make bad and mischievous men peace 
able and profitable neighbours and citizens, I 
in avowing.” ~e 

The following note is even wrathful in 
righteous indignation :— 
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#Calmness ! decorum ! a better! a wiser spirit! 
_Has not Southey given proof that this commence- 
of Wesley's Epistle was the vilest hypocrisy : 

his heart was fermenting with jealousy, and anti- 
! that at this very time Wesley regarded the 
oe of the Moravians as the doctrine of devils?” 

We might extend this notice greatly — but 
the annotations of Coleridge, though excellent, 


are not only abstruse, and suggestive of long | 


trains of arguments to which justice could not 
be done within any reasonable space, but treat 
of themes too solemn and sacred for indiscri- 
minate handling. Suffice it to say, that not 
only has he defended his favourite mystics, but 
the Puritans also, from the injurious represen- 
tations of partizan writers. In most of these 
notes, he has evinced the same sound judgment, 
with loftiness and freedom of mind, by which 
he is remarkably distinguished among the 
writers of his period. We cannot but regret 
that, with his extended and elevated views, 
Coleridge did not himself write some such bio- 

hies as the one before us ;—but the labour 
ofcompilation was not congenial to his abstract 
originality of mind. The judicial function suited 
him better than that of the advocate. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


A Selection from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son, on Education. Embracing the most appropriate 
Passages, prepared for Translation into French. By 
lsidore Brasseur.—The design of this little book may 
be best stated in the author’s own words:— The 
importance of an elementary book which may facili- 
tatethe work of translation from English into French, 
and enable the scholar more fully to comprehend his 
task, is so obvious, that no British Scholastic Institu- 
tion can be indifferent to its advantages; much more, 
then, will its utility be appreciated in places in which 
the study of the elegant idiom of Buffon forms an 
important feature in the education of young men. 
The want of such an auxiliary to guide the progres- 
sive stages of instruction has been long felt with 
regret. Professors have, therefore, in the interim, 
been divided between the alternative of placing in 
the hands of their pupils such compositions as the 
Spectator and the like difficult works, or of substi- 
tuting, in their stead, English ¢ranslations from the 
French, designed, it is true, to assist, and not to 
hamper their progress. But both methods will, on 
reflection, be found equally inadequate to the pur- 
poe intended. In the former, the learner has to 
contend with greater difficulties than he can master, 
andin his struggles, he is left to his own unassisted 
resources ; and in the latter, very little advantage can 
acerue to the pupil, since it is not by merely retrans- 
lating English versions into the original French, but 
by translating in Idiomatic French (of course with 
the help of notes) the peculiar expressions of genuine 

ish, that his mind may be impressed with the 
frequent difference in the construction of the two 
” The design is a good one, and well 
supported by the execution. The choice of a writer 
med not perhaps be objected to—the style of Lord 
eld’s Letters having been justly described as 

“clear, elegant, and terse, never straining at effect, 
yet never hurried into carelessness.” Nor is the 
Watter so ill calculated to instruct the young as is 
wy many supposed. Even Johnson observes that, 
“take away the immorality, and the book should be 
put into the hands of every young gentleman.” The 
nuks for the conduct of life—especially of early life— 
ae often admirable,—unrivalled for knowledge of 
the world and of its indispensable business. Still, 
vith all these recommendations of style and matter, 
lord Chesterfield’s work is not the best choice that 
might have been made. Despite his shrewdness, and 
tosummate acquaintance with manners, he is often 
ftivolous_and frivolous, too, in spite of his own judg- 
ment. If M. Brasseur should think it necessary to 
ttend the execution of his design by further publi- 
cations, we should recommend to him some of Cow- 

8 Letters, 

The Picturesque Hand-Book of Liverpool.—A new 
: of a useful work,—containing some fresh 

tion deserving of notice. It includes the 
Ment improvements in the town of Liverpool and 








its environs; and a particular description of Bi: ken- 
head,—which has now risen to independence and 
importance. The rise of Liverpool is considered to 
have been rapid,—but that of Birkenhead has been 
far more so. In the year 1818, it contained only 
some half dozen dwellings, with a population of 
about fifty:—now, the inhabitants number about 
18,000. So great is the annual increase that the 
writer states “certainly not far distant is the day 
when we may expect to compute the population of 
Birkenhead at a good round hundred thousand.” 
The book is profusely illustrated, and pleasingly 
written, 

Early Influences.—The title sufficiently explains 
that this is one of those little educational books which 
are now so numerous. The meanest of these, being 
well intended, may have its utility ;—the present is 
certainly not without merit. 

Outlines of Mentaland Moral Science.—Thisisa book 
intended as introductory to the Dublin University 
Metaphysical Course. Unfortunately, like most of its 
class, it is a one-sided compilation; ignoring all but 
the Scotch school of philosophy. This mode of 
treating the subject is no longer sufficient ; and will 
not be held satisfactory by the dullest student who 
has once obtained some intimation that there is a 
world beyond it, richer in promise and more successful 
in discovery. So far as the compiler’s knowledge 
extends he has got up his work with care and pains; 
concluding it with a ‘ Lexicon,’ —which is not without 
its value, though just objections may be taken to 
some of the definitions. 

British Consuls Abroad. By R. Finn, Esq.—A 
work professing, on personal observation, to explain 
the present consular system :—and claiming to be 
the first on the subject. The office, formerly ill- 
appointed, and liable to much abuse, has, we are 
told, been lately beneficially modified. 

Cleaver’s Parliamentary Elections Register.—Tables 
for containing the particulars, and deducing the results 
of a general election ; or the state of parties in the 
House of Commons of any period. They will be 
found convenient to the politician. 

John Bull's Trip.—A humorous medium for learn- 
ing to converse in French during a trip to Boulogne 
and Calais ; together with some directions for the 
tourist. 

Outlines of the History of France. By the Rev. 
O. Cockayne.—The history of France is, here, re- 
duced to some hundred and fifty small pages,—told 
as clearly as might be expected in so compressed a 
form ; and its different parts are arranged with 
judgment. 

Hints on Husband-catching; or, a Manual for Mar- 
riageable Misses.—A satirical essay, that might easily 
have been more clever. The writer's irony does not 
always tell; and the design would have been a gainer 
by greater elegance of style. Even then, however, 
the vulgarity of feeling and purpose would have con- 
demned the book. 
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SOME WE HAVE MET. 


On, fair to the exile may rise the home faces 

That smile on his slumbers and light up his dreams,— 
The lost and the parted, who leave their lone traces 
In memory mirrored, as stars in deep streams ; 

Yet are there not hours when the march of existence 
Grows faint with a vain and a voiceless regret 

For scenes which the pilgrim still marks in the dis- 


tance, 
More bright with the glances of some we have met ? 


They may be the gifted, whose voices were sent us 
Like music to mingle with life’s morning air ;— 

Oh! well if the Memnon of memory present us 

But half the rich burthen that song used to bear ! 
We may meet but their fame in the few years before us, 
Like light on the hills where our planet hath set;— 
Yet fair will it rise through Time’s shades, to restore us 
A dream of their presence whom once we have met. 


They may be the world’s unr ed and famel 
Who spake to our souls, in the days of their strife, 
Some lesson of wisdom —the blest and the blameless— 
Like precious seed sown by the way-side of life: 
Unmarked it may fall, though a treasure outweighing 
The glory we sought and have conquered,—but yet, 
Though the soil may be fruitless, how richly repaying 
The sower with blessings—on some we have met! 


h 





Perchance it was ours, on life’s journey, to enter 

Some path through whose shadows no love-light was 
thrown, 

With heart that could breast the fierce storms of its 
winter, 

And gather the wealth of its harvests alone :— 

It is well there are stars in bright heaven to guide us 

To heights we ne’er dreamed of ;—but, oh! to forget 

The fortunes that bar and the gulfs that divide us 

From paths that looked lovely—with some we have 
met. 


And yet, when some long-efter summer is lending 

Its dew to our graves and its light to the hours 

That shadow the peace of their calm years, descending 

’Mid home ties and pleasures that never were ours,— 

Oh! then, should some tone which our hearts left 
behind them 

Arise by their hearths, they will tell of us yet 

As those who have passed where no tempest can find 
them, 

Unmissed and unmourned but—by those we have 
met. 


How few are the memories of life’s many meetings!— 

How seldom they come that are pined for so sore! . 

There was light in their smiles—there was joy in 
their greetings— 

But the stream bore us on, and we saw them no 
more :— 

Yet many bright steps of our after-sojourning, 

And many true records of love’s blessed debt, 

Oh! never, like “ bread on the waters,” returning, 

Have been but in memory of some we have met! 


Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 
WORDS, 

What are words but little sprites, 

That flit the world about,— 

Stealing every thinker’s thought 

And fitful fancy out; : 

Shaping every wild conceit, 

And prejudice, and doubt ? 


Stately, sprightly, solemn, gay, 
Thousand dhepes they wear,— 
Graceful, grim, uncouth, sedate, 
From lip to lip they fare,— 

Joy’s, Hope’s, Invention’s harbingers, 
Or heralds of Despair. 


Round about the world they go, 
Seeking where to dwell ; 
Frolicking in Echo's haunts, 
Hiding in a shell; 

Floating sometimes on the wave, 
From the passing bell. 


Law imprisons many a one 

In her parchments old ; 

Priestcraft tortures until they 

A double sense unfold; 

Tyrants and traitors mangle them, 
And misers too—for gold. 


Blindly in the sophist’s nest 
Hosts all heedless run; 

Wit entraps as many more,— 
Martyrs them in fun ; 

Music with seductive sound 
Melteth them in one, 
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Scribes there are who bid the sprites 
In their cause engage, 

Fenced about all cunningly 

Upon a printed page,— 

Messengers of good or ill 

To every coming age. 
Rainbow-winged, in sunny light, 
From maiden’s lip they glide,— 
Laden, from the Beats heart 

Like honey-bees they sli= — 
Strong and stern, they be: aloft 
Philosophy in pride ! 

From the poet’s pen they flash 
Lightning-like and strange,— 
Through the world of human hearts 
With him, too, they range: 

Blesséd all they look upon— 
Suffers nought of change. 


Round the Prophet of the True 
Soar they, shapes of good! 
Chasing dismal mists that shroud 
Life’s deep inner flood,— 

Show it pouring ever down, 
Glory-lit, from God. 


Representatives of Thought, 
Essence of the Ideal, 

Oft, oh words! er majesty, 
Your power sublime we feel,— 
Leading Man by purity 
Upwards to the Real. 


FLOWER DIRGES. 


~~ ye dirges for the flowers? 
ay,—their prime is past and gone ; 
Fed with sunshine and sweet showers, 
They have graced the summer hours,— 
Now, their work is done: 
From the uplands, fierce and strong, 
Bitter blasts will blow ere long— 
Happy wes secure of shelter 
rom wild Winter’s wrong! 
They have left us, undismayed 
By the change that did befall ; 
Wearied out with shine and shade, 
It rejoiced them, one and all, 
To escape from daylight’s ken 
To their chambers subterrain,— 
There to rest awhile, and then 
Wear their summer robes again, 
Weave them fresh, and weave them fair, 
And their fragrant spells prepare :— 
Therefore, sing no mournful pay for these flowers, 
O men! 


But, if ye must sing, sad-hearted, 
Thus, your withered joys among, 
Wail ye for the hopes departed 
Since the year was young.— 
For the hopes that, bright and glowing, 
Sprang beside the rivers flowing 
Through the land of thought erewhile,— 
Sprang, soul-nurtured, and grew lovely 
In Faith's halcyon smile, 
Till the world’s breath reached them :—slowly 
Then ye felt their beauty wane; 
One by one, they vanished wholly 
Into Death’s domain,— 
Fading, not, like Earth’s pale blossoms, 
Soon perchance to bloom again. 
For high hopes, then, lowly lying,— 
Meek hopes, once so fair to see,— 
Loving hopes, all coldly dying,— 
Heavenward hopes—ah, me! 
Sing ye dirges, deep in sadness, for these flowers, 
O men! 


J. WEsTWoop. 





FPOLK-LORE. 


Medical Superstitions. 


The Ash Tree.—It may not be uninteresting to 
many of your readers to learn that, in the year 1833, 
I witnessed, at Shaugh, on the borders of Dartmoor, 
the actual ceremony of drawing a chill through a 
cleft ash tree for the cure of rickets. The tree, which 
was a young one, was not split through its whole 
length,—a large knife was inserted about a foot from 
the ground, and the tree cut through for a length of 
about three feet. This incision being thus made, two 
men drew the parts forcibly asunder, until there was 
room enough to draw the child through,—which was 
done by the mother three times. This, however, as 
I remember, was not alone considered effective—it 


was necessary that the child should be washed for 
three successive mornings in the dew from the leaves 
of the “charmed tree.” Something similar to this 
is required in Cornwall, before the ceremony of draw- 
ing a child through the “ holed stones” is thought to 
be of any virtue. It is not difficult to understand 
that the exposure of the infant to the genial influ- 
ences of the morning air, and the washing which is 
also required, may, in some cases, give rise to an im- 
proved condition in the health of the child,—which 
has been, no doubt, often attributed to the influence 
of the ash tree and the holed stone. 

Charms for the Hooping Cough.—Whilst on the 
subject of medical superstitions, I might also state, 
as having come under my own knowledge, the pro- 
cess of drawing children three times over the back 
and under the belly of an ass, three years o'd, for the 
cure of the hooping cough. This having been done, 
three hairs were pulled out of the animal; and these 
were boiled in three table spoonfuls of milk, and the 
milk was then administered tothe little patient for three 
mornings. This curious custom,—which appeared to 
be associated with an idea of the sacred character of 
the ass, derived from Christ having rode on one into 
Jerusalem,—was practised about eight years since, in 
the parish of Ludgvan, near Penzance; and I had, 
from the old woman who officiated in these mysteries, 
a very detailed account of cures performed by her in 
this way. . 

The popular belief as to the origin of the mark 
across the back of the ass, is mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ [see Sir 
H. Ellis’s edition of ‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities,’ 
vol. iii. p. 195 ;]—and, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, it is certain that the hairs taken from 
the part of the animal so marked are held in high 
estimation as a cure for the hooping cough. In 
this metropolis, at least so lately as 1842, an elderly 
lady advised a friend who had a child dangerously 
ill with that complaint, to procure three such hairs, 
and hang them round the neck of the sufferer in a 
muslin bag. It was added, that the animal from whom 
the hairs are taken for this purpose is never worth 
anything afterwards,—and, consequently, great diffi- 
culty would be experienced in procuring them ; and, 
further, that it was essential to the success of the 
charm, that the sex of the animal from whom the 
hairs were to be procured should be the contrary to 
that of the party to be cured by them. 





Fairy and Ghost Lore. 
Lower Wick, near Gloucester. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Ambrose Merton, in his 
letter, which appeared in p. 886 of the Atheneum of 
the 29th of August last, in speaking of Derbyshire, 
says “is not the neighbourhood of Haddon, or of 
Hardwicke, or of both, still visited by the coach drawn 
by headless steeds, driven by a coachman as headless 
as themselves? Does not such an equipage still 
haunt the mansion of Parsloes, in Essex?” Now, 
whether those places are still supposed to be so 
haunted I cannot say,—but I well remember that 
in my juvenile days old people used to speak of a 
spectre that formerly appeared in the parish of Leigh, 
in this county, whom they called “ Old Coles;” and 
said that he frequently used, at dead of night, to ride 
as swift as the wind down that part of the public 
road between Bransford and Brocamin, called Leigh 
Walk, in a coach drawn by four horses, with fire 
flying out of their nostrils,—and that they invariably 
dashed right over the great barn at Leigh Court, 
and then on into the river Teme. It was likewise 
said, that this perturbed spirit was at length Jaid in 
a neighbouring pool by twelve parsons, at dead of 
night, by the light of an inch of candle; and as he 
was not to rise again until the candle was quite burnt 
out, it was, therefore, thrown into the pool, and to 
make allsure the pool was filled up— 

And peaceful after slept Old Coles’s shade. 

Now, as this legend belongs to ghost, instead of fairy, 
lore—and as the scene of action was not in a reputed 
fairy locality—TI, therefore, did not notice it in my 
little work *On the Ignis Fatuus; or, Will-o’-the- 
Wisp and the Fairies :’—but it appears to be of kin 
to those mentioned by your correspondent. 

Upon my lately considering the tenor of this 
legend, I was led to think that **Old Coles” must 
have been a person of some quality; and it induced 





me to lock into Nash’s * History of Worcestershire,’ 





CSepr, 26 
hoping it might throw some light u wie: 
Therein, in his account of Leigh (Vol IL. . yre 
author says “ This ancient lordship of the abbot 
Pershore falling by the dissolution of monasteries ° 
the king's hands, remained there till Elizabeth's time 
The tenants of the house and demesne, both under 
the abbot and under the king and queen Sein tes 
Colles, of which family was Mr. Edward [Edmund 
Colles*, ‘a grave and learned justice of this shi ; 
who purchased the inheritance of this manor.’ — 
son, William Colles,t succeeded him, whose on 
and heir, Mr. Edmund Colles, lived in the time of 
Mr. Habingdon, and being loaded with debts (which 
like a snow-ball from Malvern Hill gathered increase) 
thought fit to sell it to Sir Walter Devereux Bart.” 

The Colles’s were also possessed of the manor of 
Suckleyt, which adjoins Leigh; and it shared thesame 
fate,—as appears by Nash's History, vol. ii. p. 397 
as follows :— of 

“ The manor of Suckley remained in the 
Hungerford till it heme 5 purchase, from one 
Mr. Edmund Colles, of Leigh, in the reign of Eliza. 
beth. He left it to his son, Mr. William Colles; 
whose heir, Mr. Edmund Colles, sold it to Sir Walter 
Devereux, knight and baronet.” 

Now, it is not improbable that the legend may have 
referred to the unfortunate Edmund Colles the 
second, who having lost his patrimony and, per! 
died in distress, his spirit may have been su 
to have haunted Leigh Court,—which was the seat of 
his joys in prosperity and the object of his regrets in 
adversity. ‘ 

Your correspondent also inquires, “ Are there no 
records of a fairy pipe-manufactory to be gathered 
at Swinhorne, in Worcestershire?” Now, I cannot 
find that there is such a place in this county; but I 
well recollect that in my early days the ceremony 
noticed in your Number of the 12th inst., namely 

Out ‘ettle 
In dock, &c. 
was practised by the peasant children of this county 
when they happened to be stung by nettles, 
JABEZ ALLIES. 

[We have reason to suspect that “ Swinbornein 
Worcestershire” was an error of our correspondent, 
—and should have been “ Swindon, Wiltsbire.”] 





Charm for an Evil Eye. 

Your interesting papers upon ‘ Folk-Lore’ have 
brought to my recollection a ber of practices com- 
mon inthe West of Scotland. The first isa test for, 
or a charm to prevent, an “ill e’e.”” Any individual 
ailing, not sufficiently for the case to be considered 
serious, but lingering, is deemed to be the object 
of “an ille’e” of some one “ that's no canny.” Thefol- 
lowing operation is then performed :—An old sixpence 
is borrowed from some neighbour, without telling the 
object to which it is to be applied ; as much salt as 
can be lifted upon the sixpence is put into a table 
spoonful of water and melted; the sixpence is then 
put into the solution, and the soles of the feet and 
palms of the hands of the patient are moistened 
three times with the salt water; it is then tasted 
three times, and the patient afterwards “ scored aboon 
the breath,” —that is, by the operator dipping the fore 
finger into the salt water and drawing it along the 
brow. When this is done, the contents of the spoon 
are thrown behind and right over the fire,—the thrower 
saying, at the same time, “ Lord preserve us frae a’ 
scathe!” If recovery follow this, there is no doubt of 
the individual having been under the influence of 
an evil eye. 

There are, also, processes for detecting the persons 
who are exercising the evil eye,—and causing th 
own wishes to revert, fora time, on themselves whi 
may be subjects for another notice. I may mention, 
however, a practice,—the object of which I never 
could learn,—which I have witnessed in the country. 
When a dead body is laid out, a small plate filled 
with salt is placed upon the breast of a 





The salt was, doubtless, originally used, on the me- 
cadiomnasanensianer eS °° 





* He died 19th December, 1606, aged 76. the 

+ Died 20th September, 1615. See Nash's account of 
family monuments in Leigh Church, 

t This manor includes the hamlets of Alfrick and Lulsley- 
There is a farm called Colles Place (vulyo Coles Place, of 
Cold Place) in Lulsley, ‘* which is mentioned in @ ledger 
the Priory of Malvern, in the reign of Henry IIL, as 
longing to the family of Colles.” See Nash, vol. ii. p. 400. 
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Jancho! occasions referred to by our correspondent, 
charm to protect the deceased from witches and 
5a chi its. It isa common superstition, we believe, 


evil spin! 


+ Germany, at the present day, that he who has 

and Malt aon him cannot be injured by 
witehes;—and we learn from Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches 
Rechts-Altherthumer’ that it was a custom formerly 
to salt beside an infant before it was baptized, 
ysa protection from evil influences. 





AURORAL ARCH. 
Esk, near Durham, Sept. 22. 

On the evening of Monday, Sept. 21, there was 
abserved, at Esk, about six miles west-north-west of 
Durham, a brilliant, but very brief, display of an 
Auroral Arch. The evening of the equinox being 
a period at which meteorologists are usually on the 
alert, I am induced to state the particulars,—that 
may be compared with any observations of 
the phenomenon which may have been made in 


Ata few minutes past 8 in the evening, the 
whole of the northern part of the sky was illumi- 
wted with a clear auroral light, from behind a 
bank, not of the usual horizontal kind, but formed 
of rather heavy cumulous clouds. In the north- 
east there was a broad beam of nebulous light, 
reing from near the horizon, not quite vertically, 
bwt pointed towards the south of the zenith. It 

a tremulous, diffused, cloud-like appear- 
mee,—and extended to an elevation of 12° or 15°. 

At 88 11™, mean Greenwich time, this beam 
sddenly extended itself, with a rapid flickering 
motion, into an arch spanning the heavens from 
porth-east to south-west. The light of the arch 
was very variable: the colour purely white; and 
thewhole so perfectly transparent, that the stars, then 
shining brilliantly, were distinctly geen through 
every part of it. Its breadth was, on the average, 
about 5°. 

The arch sprang, in the north-east from a part 
of the heavens about 25° north of east, and ex- 
tended in the east towards a point about 25° 
south of west. Its greatest elevation was 65° or 
10°, in its middle point, at about 25° east of south, 
This general direction was determined by its posi- 
tim in reference to some principal stars. It passed 
smewhat northward of the stars in the head of 
Aries, across the principal stars of Cygnus,—leaving 
ly to the north and the three bright stars in 
Aguila to the south. 

As the deviation of the magnetic needle in this 
place is cbout 26° 30’, and the dip about 69°, it 
will be perceived that the direction of this arch was 
nearly a great circle, cutting the horizon at the 
magnetic east and west points, and passing nearly 
through the point in the heavens to which the 
wuthern pole of the dipping needle is directed. 
Ifthe arch should have been observed elsewhere, 
itwould be desirable to know its direction and ele- 
Yation, Unless the height of the arch above the 
earth’s surface were much greater than that usually 
assigned to such phenomena, its angular elevation, 
a here observed, so nearly agreeing with that of 
the dipping needle, must be an accident arising 

local position. 
time during which the arch was, here, visible 
tid not exceed five minutes. The arch faded at 
the western end first; and in a few minutes all 
ttce of it had disappeared. 

Almost immediately afterwards, the sky, which 
had been perfectly clear, was covered with a thin 

of vapour, except towards the north,—where 
appearance of the Aurora Borealis remained 
for several hours ; but without any streamers. 
The wind was very light from the eastward; the 
barometer 29°09 inches,—the elevation of the place 
above the level of the sea being 700 feet; the 

“rmometer about 50°, (the minimum of the 
light being 47°). The latitude of the place of 

ation 54° 47/, and the longitude 6’ 44” 
West of Greenwich. ‘This arch, in its general 
‘pearance, and especially in its position with 
Teletence to the magnetic meridian, closely resem- 

that observed by Mr, M‘Farlane at Comrie in 
retthshire, on the 27th of August last,—as recorded 
mthe Atheneum of Sept. 5: but its duration was 
much shorter. TempLe CHEvALLIER. 








GREAT BAROMETRIC WAVE. 
Sept. 23. 

Allow me through the medium of your columns 
to invite the attention of meteorologists to the 
Great Symmetrical Barometric Wave of Novem- 
ber. The notice of this interesting phenomenon, 
including instructions for observing it, which you 
kindly inserted in the Atheneum of September 
6, 1845, was productive of several interesting 
and valuable sets of observations; and the results 
deduced from these observations are highly important. 
During the last autumn, the wave returned and ex- 
hibited all its essential features, These results were 
reported to the British Association at its recent 
Meeting,—as mentioned in your notice; and I have 
been requested by that body to procure a repetition 
of the observations during the present autumn, and 
report on them at its next Meeting, to be held at 
Oxford. Any gentleman interested in meteorological 
research, and feeling desirous of taking part in the 
observations to be made during the ensuing two 
months, may obtain the necessary instructions and 
forms, with any further information he may desire, 
by addressing a line to me on the subject;—and all 
observations that may be made in accordance with 
such instructions, and forwarded to me, will be 
carefully examined and reported on at the next 
Meeting of the British Association. 

W. R. Birr. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We direct attention to the speech of Mr. Lyell, re- 
ported, this day, in our account of the proceedings at 
the Meeting of the British Association, for the purpose 
of at once correcting the misrepresentation conveyed 
by the reports of certain other journals. By these de- 
ponents, Mr. Lyell is made to lament the differences 
of opinion existing amongst geologists—by means of 
the very paragraphs in which he congratulates science 
on their complete unanimity. It is directly asserted 
by Mr. Lyell, that with such rapidity has the pro- 
gress of conviction made its way before the impres- 
sive language of structural testimony, that truths to 
which a large body of the scientific world refused 
even a hearing not very many years ago, have now 
the verdict, without a dissentient voice at home 
or abroad, of scientific men. This assertion is 
delivered in the presence of a congress which 
may fairly be said to represent the body of Eu- 
ropean Science—and to acquiesce, in its name: 
and it is rather-hard that a manifesto of the kind 
should be reported into a lamentation over the dif- 
ferences of opinion by which that body is divided. 
The manner in which that hurried and very illogical 
gentleman, The Reporter, has stumbled upon his 
false inference in this case, may be explained without 
an ry impeachment of his intentions in the mat- 
ter—but not without damaging his authenticity as a 
recorder. Mr. Lyell contrasts the universal con- 
viction of the scientific mind on the subject of which 
he speaks with the very general resistance of the 
public and uneducated mind—* laments the discord- 
ance between the opinions of scientific men and the 
great mass of the community.” The Reporter, it 
wiil be seen, has only, by a trick of his art, to leave 
out the concluding half of this sentence, and the con- 
version of meaning is at once effected, to suit a pur- 
pose, or record a blunder, Itis astonishing how much 
a Reporter may do in this way, by skilful management 
of his instrament—yet seem an honest man and a 
fair witness all the time. Elision is a prodigious 
lever in his hands—and punctuation itself a power- 
ful thing to conjure with, A mere comma may 
be so manceuvred as to turn a truth backwards. 
His is a fairy gift for turning men’s white into black 
before their faces,—changing the very diamonds 
that issue from their mouths into toads as they fall. 
As we have said, the power may have been uncon- 
sciously exercised on the present occasion ; for men 
who habitually wear a ring by which the Genius of 
Untruth may be summoned at will, are liable to 
make accidental proof of its virtue on all things with 
which they come in contact. The philosophers may 
be left to maintain their argument against those who 











| honestly dispute it as best they can; and, if the argu- 


ment be good, it need not fear that honest opposition : 
—but it is fit that some one should step in to prevent 
their being made unwillingly to testify against them- 
selves. ‘The cause of Science must not, at any rate, 





be sacrificed to an ingenious perversion of that idea 
of a Temple of Truth, wherein men, while intend- 
ing to speak the language of subterfuge, are made 
to utter unconsciously their secret thoughts. Mr. 
Lyell is not, while delivering the truth of his 
opinions, to have them voiced into their direct 
opposites. 

The third Anniversary of the Ray Society was held 
curing the meeting of the British Association, at 
Southainpton,—Prof. Bell, the president, in the chair. 
The Secretary, Dr. Lankester, read the Report; which 
stated that, since the last meeting, the six works for 
the two first years’subscription had been issued; and 
that the first volume for the third year, ‘ Meyer’s 
Geography of Plants,’ was now ready for distribution. 
The two other volumes forthe third year,‘ Burmeister 
on the Organization of Trilobites,’ and the third part 
of Alder and Hancock’s great work on the ‘ British 
Nudibranchiate Mollusca,’ were preparing,—and 
would be distributed before the end of the year. Seve- 
ral other works were announced as in preparation ;— 
amongst them, Prof. Agassiz’s ‘ Bibliotheca Zoologica 
et Paleontologica,’ Ray's unpublished ‘ Letters,’ Lin- 
neus’s ‘Travels,’ and Azara’s ‘ Natural History of 
Paraguay.’ The increase in the number of members 
since the last anniversary was above 150. The 
Society numbers now nearly 1,000. Prof. Agassiz, in 
moving one of the resolutions, spoke strongly in 
favour of the value of the works already published 
by the Society. 

The announcements are out for the grand annual 
performance of the Manchester Atheneum—Lord 
Morpeth being engaged to play the leading part of 
President, Other stars are advertised; and scenic 
properties and theatrical accommodations are in pre- 
paration. The members of the institution, as usual, 
give up their stage to the London performers—de- 
scending, themselves, into the characters of candle- 
snuffers and scene-shifters. Seriously, there is in 
all this something so much at variance with the 
practical good sense which is the spirit of the modern 
movement—so largely contributed to by Manchester 
—it issuch a return upon the Fantastic and Fictitious 
which it is a very object of institutions like this 
to discredit and dislodge, that we cannot withhold 
our annual protest. This paper has maintained too 
long a fight for all establishments having objects like 
those of the Manchester Atheneum, to be liable to 
any suspicion of unfriendly motive when it denounces 
the attempt to seek the support of those objects in 
foreign flatteries, and the folly of seeking character, 
or seeing utility in a mere display of travelling orators. 

The space cleared away, some twelve months 
since, to make room for the erection—as in a san- 
guine moment it was pretended—of a Museum of 
Economic Geology, is still—a space, “and nothing 
more.” It is difficult to account for the sort of 
paralysis which falls on so many of our public uader- 
takings’ that seemed to have a vigorous birth, save 
by the explanation of an architectural epidemic. 
A correspondent proposes another reason, in the 
present case. He suggests that the work may be 
awaiting the completion of the Nelson Monument, 
to obtain the use of the one man and boy whom 
Punch’s testimonials have recommended for the sort 
ofemployment. The Builder gives, as the result of 
its inquiries on the subject, a statement, according to 
which the reversion of the man and boy is sufficient 
for all present probabilities. ‘ Plans,” says that pa- 
per, “were prepared, but, not meeting entire approval, 
were sent back; as we are told, for alteration. A 
new administration has since come into power; and, 
up to this moment, we believe, nothing precise is 
determined on in respect of the proposed building.” 

In the year 1541, the Mechanics’ Institution, and 
similar bodies in London and the country, deter- 
mined to open a subscription for the purpose of 
commemorating the services rendered by Dr. Birk- 
beck to the cause of Education; and at a public 
meeting, held in 1842, it was resolved that any fund 
so subscribed should be devoted to founding, in 
University College, London, a Professorship of 
Machinery and Manufactures, to be called the Birk- 
beck Professorship. It was estimated that the sum 
required for endowing such a Professorship would be 
1,5002, The subscriptions, however, did not exceed 
5002.—and the design was abandoned. The Council 
of the College having recently erected a laboratory 
for practical instruction in organic and general che- 
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mistry, and the principles of chemical research as 
applied, more particularly, to the manufacturing arts, 
it was thought that this laboratory would constitute 
an appropriate testimonial to Dr. Birkbeck, under 
the title of the “ Birkbeck Laboratory of Chemistry ;” 
especially if an evening course of instruction in prac- 
tical chemistry, at a reduced fee and at times suited 
to the convenience of persons practically engaged in 
manufactures, could be connected with it. It has 
been decided, accordingly, that the laboratory shall 
be so named and inscribed, and the course of in- 
struction instituted ; and the amount of subscription 
already received for the testimonial has, with the 
consent of the subscribers, been paid over to the 
Council of the College. It has also been agreed 
that the committee of subscribers shall co-operate 
with the council in an appeal to the public for further 
contributions towards the twofold object of an ac- 
knowledgment of the services of Dr. Birkbeck, and 
promoting a most useful scientific institution—the 
cost of the laboratory alone exceeding 2,500/. 

We understand that the widow of the late Mr. 
Banim has been placed on the Pension List, for an 
annuity of 50/. 

Letters from Genoa state that the King of Sar- 
dinia was expected to be present at the Scientific 
Congress of that city—-At Turin three new pro- 
fessorships have been created,—in Public and In- 
ternational Law, Administrative Law, and Political 
Economy. 

Among our foreign gossip we may mention a state- 
ment that Luther’s original letter to the Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, protesting against the sale of Indul- 
gen lated Oct. 31, 1517—has been discovered 
at Stockholm. 

We hear, from Vienna, that the excavations and 
works for clearing out Salona in Dalmatia, the resi- 
dence of Diocletian, which were commenced in the 
year 1821, and abandoned in 1828, were resumed in 
the early part of the present year, and are now prose- 
cuting under the direction of a commission named 
by the Government.—And from Berlin, that the 
King of Prussia has created a chair of Egyptian Ar- 
chzeology at the university in that city; and appointed 
to the professorship M. Lepsius, the well known chief 
of the scientific expedition into Egypt and Nubia. 

The principle of international copyright, so long 
and earnestly urged in the columns of the Atheneum, 
is gradually making its way among the nations— 
having already in some of the European States re- 
ceived a formal recognition, and obtained a theoretic 
one in nearly all. In America, we are told, the 
current of opinion—even commercial opinion—is 
now setting strongly in the same direction, and many 
signs point to an early treaty. Practically, the pub- 
lishers, themselves,—who not many years ago were 
pirates as systematic and avowed as the Belgians,— 
have anticipated the Congress in the reception of the 
doctrine ; having, we are informed, come to an under- 
standing amongst themselves that it will be for their 
interest, as well as a measure of justice, to purchase 
from a foreign author the privilege of publishing “in 
perpetuo in the United States—allowing him as his 
share a portion of the profits.” Already, “this arrange- 
ment has been made more than once, and is growing to 
be a custom of the trade.”—While speaking of inter- 
national copyright, we may mention that the Com- 
missioners of the Customs have received a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, calling their 
attention to the 5th article of the Prussian treaty, with 
respect to the stamping of books intended for exporta- 
tion to the United Kingdom. It is desired that, in 
carrying into effect the Orders in Council transmitted 
to 'the Customs on the 3rd inst., they will instruct 
their officers to admit, on the scale of duties specified 
in the schedule of the Act of last session, cap. 58, 
all such books as may be stamped in the manner 
agreed upon in the above article, and to transmit 
to them, for their information, patterns of the stamps 
which have been forwarded by the Prussian Govern- 
ment for that purpose. Copies of this order of the 
Lords of the Treasury, issued in compliance with 
and by direction of the last paragraph in the Orders 
in Council affecting the matter, with patterns of the 
stamps alluded to, have been furnished to the revenue 
officers in London, and the collectors and comptrollers 
of the Customs at the several out ports of the kingdom, 
for their information and government in carrying 
the convention into effect. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, witha ry interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is,.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Also a LECTURE on the ELEC- 
TRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH, daily. MACINTOSH’S RE- 
VOLVING ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE for ling and d Jing Inclined Planes. FAR- 
RELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE’S ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY VALVE. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, exhibiting a fine collection of Living 
Objects. A beautiful Picture of the CHAPEL in the CONVENT of 
St. CATHERINE, near JERUSALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is 
one of the New Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS.—Admission, 1s.; 
Schools, Half-price. 
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TuvR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 


ART IN HOLLAND. 
The Hague, Sept. 

I cannot avoid the idea that an artistic tourist, 
as catholic in spirit as those who have effected so 
much for the historical knowledge of Religious Paint- 
ing in Italy, is wanted for Holland: not merely to 
do justice to a very remarkable school of contem- 
porary painters, but to reconsider the wisdom of the 
cognoscenti, which was too apt to narrow itself within 
a circle of tavourite epithets ;—Dutch Art standing 
for something gross, unintellectual, and porcine, to 
quote a word from an ingenious ‘ Theory of Beauty 
and Deformity.* Now, without presuming to raise 
my voice against the definition as generally unjust, 
I would have some one visit the glorious collections 
at the Hague and Amsterdam, who should be able 
to rate the exceptional specimens according to their 
own value, and not by the ready-made standard of 
disdain—alike ungenerous whether it exhibit its 
cynicism by the Arno’s side or on the banks of a 
canal bordered by Paul Potter trees. With a view 
to turning the attention of the qualified this way, I 
send you a few fancies, on matters which I do not 
recollect to have seen touched upon, 

I could begin, in the royal collection, with Hem- 
link’s history-pictures of the life and deeds of Saint 
Bertin,—his Birth of St. John,—and his portable 
altar of Charles the Fifth ; both of the latter bordered 
by Gothic tabernacle work, with niched saints en 
grisaille, of their kind, nearly as grand in design 
as Peter Visscher’s Apostles on the shrine of St. 
Sebald at Nuremburg. And, calling attention to the 
coffer of St. Ursula, at Bruges, and “The Seven 
Sorrows of the Virgin,” at Munich, by the same hand, 
I might inquire whether this admirable ancient had 
been sufficiently credited with surpassing dramatic 
force and variety as a designer. But he has not 
wanted honour in your columns. I do not remem- 
ber, however, that your critics have had opportunity 
to do justice to another artist, far different in school, 
style and epoch—I mean Vander Helst: and I see 
no mention in the Guide Book of his ‘Conversation 
piece,’ containing five life-size portraits (?) also in 
the Royal Gallery: and which, therefore, possibly, 
has heen a recent acquisition. Yet it is worth good 
study, It is called, in the catalogue, ‘A Young 
Gentleman presenting his Bride to his Parents’'—no 
had device for grouping together two married pairs, 
The interest ought, by courtesy, to have centered on 
the Bride: but perhaps the lady was not very comely, 
though serene and pleasant-looking,—so the painter 
gave her a blue satin under-petticoat, richly laced 
with gold (according to Mr. Secretary Pepys’ fashion 
of contenting “the poor wretch” his wife), This 
makes the solitary bit of bright drapery-colour in 
the picture :—the rest is all black and delicious steel 
grey (as distinguished from the ash grey of Il Cene- 
rino), with a few touches of faint yellow in the dress of 
the Page who stands at the elbow of the sitting elder 
lady, and eyes the new comer with at least as much 





* By Mrs. Schimmelpenninck. This Lady’s works have 
been more read, and her researches more used, than is fair, 
considering how little her name is known beyond the world 
of Dissenters. Her admirably written and interesting ‘ Tour 
to Alet and Port Royal,’ published some thirty years ago, 
was too universally overlooked,—when an article in a re- 
cent number of the Edinburgh Review, on the Port Royalists, 
excited so much sensation in “ the circles,” by the novelty 
of its matter. 





curiosity as respect. But Vander H 

statue from those much abused cist deserves 
mothers-in-law, for his vindication of their fair on 
and virtue, in the Matron. She has not beauty, as the 
southerns have painted it,—but nobility, dignity ain 
sense and affectionate welcome in her looks and 
attitude. She is gravely and complacently contem 
plating the young lady; with, perhaps, a touch ot 
precision and counsel ready to come—or else it is 
the ruff’s fault! Never was woman in her maturi 
more beautifully painted: the hands so firm ad 
round,—their flesh so pearly clear, the clearness 
being set off by the happy artifice of a grey glove 
which she has forgotten to put on. The saucy Page, 
too, at her side, with a couple of splendid hounds, 
and a hooded hawk on his fist, is a figure é 
piece of hand-work, not to be forgotten. The men 
are “persons of mark and likelihood,”_but have legs 
character. On the whole, there are few more at, 
tractive family pictures than this vision of happiness, 
reverence, duty, and gentle breeding,—genius and 
beauty, perhaps, left out. At all events, it has not 
a touch of Dutch vulgarity—as the phrase has too 
exclusively run; and might be hung among the 
Doges of Bellini, and the Kings of Velasquez, and 
the Poets of Titian (his Clement Marot is not far 
distant, for any one desirous of trying the experiment) 
without any danger of these exclaiming, with Nel] 
Gwynne, “ Odds fish! what company have I fallen 
in with 2”.__A more brilliant and forcible pair of 
portraits—instinet with yet more of that burgher 
dignity which, like yeomanly sturdiness, is surely 
as physically ennobling as mere aristocracy of name 
—are ‘Madame Pellicome and Child, by Rem. 
brandt, in the royal collection ; one of the master's. 
best preserved works, painted with his fullest but 
finest pencil—not trowel. The bright, intelligent face 
of the child haunts me, as I write:—but this 
picture is, possibly, better known than the above, [ 
presume it may be referred to its painter's most 
careful time,—at which the famous, but revolting, 
dissecting group (in the Public Gallery,) was also 
painted. 

While upon fine Dutch portraits—not merely as 
pieces of animal painting, but as keeping alive the 
memory of what is beautiful (if another type than 
the southern’s is admitted)—I should like also to call 
attention to the great Haerlem corporation pictures. 
by Frank Hals; who belonged to the place, and 
painted the worthies of its municipality, and the 
brave hearts who belonged to its St. George's com- 
pany of riflemen, for the walls of the Town Hall, — 
where they hang even unto this day. These gentry, 
it is true, have names that clink more whimsically in 
the English ear, than Doria or Colonna, or Medina 
Sidonia, or De Joinville, or Talbot, or Percy ; but 
call them king’s sons or king's cousins, and the 
proudest royal blood would suffer no discredit by 
their appearance. The likenesses are obviously close 
and striking. Some of the heads are admirably gail- 
lards,—some shrewd and dignified ; and one, belonging 
to a youth carrying a standard, in an oblong picture 
in the corridor, has an ideal grandeur which reminded 
me of Correggio’s young men with wind-blown hair, 
The lights in which these pictures hang are desperate; 
and I fear that the Pope’s heads of the dimity-jack- 
etted housewives of Haerlem have been let loose 
upon them :—but they are a very fine series, richly 
coloured, freely touched, and, the necessities of the: 
case considered, tolerably well grouped. I should 
like to see them more advantageously displayed ; yet 
who could wish them elsewhere than in the old, 
bare rooms of the red and white Town Hall a 
Haerlem? 

My Dutch exceptions—to return to the Hague— 
received large additions from M. Steengracht's col- 
lection,—which is now the most important private 
gallery in the town. A more delightful lounge (the 
highest excitements of Art dispensed with) could roa 
be imagined, were lounging permitted. But 
guardian of these treasures—a choice specimen 
the Dutch housekeeper, and curiously like one 
those pink and white shell women you buy at Sehe- 
veningen—became very impatient at my unwilling” 
ness to keep up with her trot round the rooms, = 
prohibited my taking notes. 4s I understood 
Dutch, 1 disobeyed to a small extent,—so much was 
there of first-rate interest, Some graceful Netschers; 
a little Cuyp, of a Page (a gentleman's son be sure!) 
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holding a horse for a Cavalier, worth its weight in gold; 
al Wouvermanns—one finished to almost 
‘site delicacy of a missal painting; another 
ois black by Vander Helst ; a life-size boy, 
: y dress, by Metzu; and a Karel du Jardin— 
Been i subject. This isa mountain scene: the 
a little herd-boy, Tyrolese or Italian by his 
dress, who has come out for his solitary day's service,— 
asthe covered basket and the little barrel tell. He 
bas thrown himself down on the turf; and is toying 
with his dog, a staid grey pony and two sheep. I 
zecollect no specimen of the master so rich in tone as 
this It isnearly as fresh, too, as when it came from 
the easel, for the Steengracht of his day. : 
This reserved—as one of the most desirable cabi- 
, in being—the Teniers would by most be 
med asworth the restof thecollection. It isa picture 
to the heart—as, in their order, the 
works of Hemlink, and Vander Helst, aye, and 
Hals, already mentioned do—on a familiar subject, 
almost spiritualized by the touching homeliness with 
which it is treated. It isa dole at a nobleman’s gate. 
He is seen, at a distance, in the archway of a tower 
_very fine—in his cloak and floating feather, as 
anobleman should be!—but the interest is in the 
und, with the bearded and furred almoner 
(curiously like the portrait of our Lord Burghley), 
jing bread to a peasant—the almoner'’s assistant, 
in a stiff suit of lilac—satisfying a poor woman's 
family with soup—three or four busy creatures who 
are casting a garment over a naked man,—and, most 
of all, the cripple in the foreground, who looks up- 
yard towards the treasury of good things, in venera- 
tim, and with eagerness and gratitude! There are 
many Teniers’, abroad, more excellent as pieces of 
colour,—for this seemed to me (if one might venture 
such a heresy) a little more earthy than the master’s 
wont; but I have seen saints by the cubit and hier- 
atchies by the acre, by Roman Catholic painters well 
esteemed, less religious, in the purest sense of the 
word, than this ;—and that quality, were it alone, 
instead of being one among many, I think should 
amount to a “ plea of mitigation.” 


PS—I should have thought it impossible to ex- 
ceed the abomination of the arch on Constitution 
Hill, as the cite of a statue, had I not seen where 
the Count de Nieukerke’s William the First has 
recently been set on its pedestal, at the back of 
the new palace on the Kneuterdyk. In itself, the 
building is as bad as building can be. Worse might 
bedone than replacing the phrase of “ Carpenter's 
Gothic” by “ Dutch Gothic,” if this be a specimen. 
Built of yellow brick—an amorphous composition of 
pavillion, screen and central archway, with lumpish 
forms, and stumpy pinnacles—it were hard, I suspect, 
to find a parallel example so ugly, so inexpressive, 
and so strangely betraying ignorance of every prin- 
cple which all the world has long since admitted, if 
notacted upon, The old lumbering brick Binnenhof 
isa Parthenon of taste and beauty compared to it, in 
ny irreverent eyes. As background then, nothing 
coldwell beworse. Butthere stands the statue: hay- 
ing just ridden, as it were, out of the central pavilion ; 
the arch behind it closed by a common iron gateway, 
and the equestrian figure itself set on a pedestal :— 
thusat once blocking up an entrance and being neither 
in the palace nor out of the street. The offence which 
ar “Tron Duke” will give to all save his Grace of 
Belvoir, Sir Frederick, and Master Matthew, is reall y 

sthan this. In itself, the statue is a fine, flashy, 
spinted figure, full of bravura and motion, in the 
florid style_which, indeed, was enjoined by the 
peniod of costume, &c.. But that style is so well 
tamed out as to please me far better than any strain- 
ug after classical simplicity with such a subject would 

e done. There is fine modelling, too, in the 

Really, when works of this force and bril- 
~icy—not to recall those at home—are to be found 
& the world, other sculptors, and better ones than 

we of Pig-tail Georges and Dudley dogs, may look 
to“ their laurels,” lest the amateur Counts win and 
ver them. A hundred years ago, they would hardly 
have got beyond the dilettantism of patronizing bad 
Punters and buying old china. 





Fixe Ant Gosstp._The NormanTower, Bury, says 
ning paper, has now undergone the experimentum 


tre of that front is supported by shores, until the arch 
can be replaced. The jambsand pillars to support the 
new arch being completed, the hideous breach was ef- 
fected ; and the shattered state of the ashlar and core 
fully bore out the statements of Mr. Cottingham as to 
the peril in which this part of the edifice had stood 
until the precaution was taken of inserting the tem- 
porary centre. A chasm is now presented, about 
fifteen feet wide, and the same height from the spring 
of the arch,—in which the massive structure, eighty 
feet high and nearly six feet in thickness, has no 
other perpendicular support than the shores above- 
mentioned: but the sound union effected in all the 
fissured parts above, and the immense power of the 
iron ties by which the tower is bound together at four 
stages, probably rendered the buttresses at the angles 
sufficient to hold up the centre without the additional 
precautions which have been prudently taken. The 
insertion of the new arch will be commenced imme- 
diately,—and proceeded with as expeditiously as con- 
sists with the solidity of the work. 

The Archeological Society of Athens is busily 
pursuing the work of excavation. It commenced in 
the Acropolis last year; and some débris never 
before examined have been turned over on the south 
side of the Parthenon. Of the Metopes, a contem- 
porary states that small fragments only have been 
found. Of the frieze of the south side of the build- 
ing, two entire and two half slabs have been disco- 
vered ; of which the two former are pretty well pre- 
served, and form part of the throng of horsemen. 
Several triglyphs have also been found,—which, from 
their size, appear to have belonged to an inner row 
of columns. That these columns were of the Doric 
order was ascertained some years since, by the im- 
pressions found on the floor of the cella. Another 
more distant locality has, also, been searched—viz., 
the mountainous country between the Corinthian 
Coast and Epidaurus. This locality has, of late, 
yielded a great many vases; and the latest discovery 
isa very fine statue of Parian marble,ofold Greek style, 
and nearly complete with the exception of the feet 
and an arm. It represents a young Athlete or Apollo. 
“It is curious to observe,” says our contemporary, 
“that the above locality is not mentioned in ancient 
topography as containing any place of note, except 
the Corinthian haven of Peirgzon, and two villages 
named by Thucydides. But it may be, after all, that 
it is this absence of a crowded population which has 
been instrumental in the preservation of art-treasure 
within its soil.” 

From Paris, we learn, that M. Alaux, the painter, 
has been appointed, by the King, Director of the 
French School of Painting at Rome. 

The bronze statue of Duke Adolphus the Fourth, 
of Holstein, who gained, in 1227, the battle of Ben- 
hoevde over the Danish monarch Waldemar IL., has 
been subjected to an extraordinary mutilation—the 
character of which, however, indicates that political 
hatred was the instigator of the Vandal act. The 
sword and helmet have been broken away. The 
statue was erected more than two centuries ago by 
the citizens of Hamburgh, to commemorate the bene- 
fits obtained for their city by the battle in question. 

Rauch’s model for the colossal statue of the Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin has arrived at Merse- 
burg for casting in bronze. The statue will be eleven 
feet in height; and stand on a granite pedestal, 
thirteen feet high, in the square of the grand-ducal 
palace at Schwerin. 

A correspondent of the Literary Gazette has fur- 
nished to that paper some particulars, which are 
interesting if they may be relied on, relating to the 
discovery of certain works by Michael Angelo and 
other artists of renown. That our readers may have 
all the materials for judging of the authenticity which 
we possess ourselves, we will state that the correspon- 
dent is described as a lady married into a collateral 
branch of the family of the great Italian ; and inha- 
biting, with her husband, the palazzo which belongs to 
it by descent. A minute search through the Buona- 
rotti Gallery, undertaken in the hope of concealed 
treasure of this kind, has led to results which we 
will borrow, from our contemporary, the lady's 
language (and her authority) to describe :—“‘ Upon 
opening the door I found Michael Angelo’s own 
original wax model of his superb David, look- 
ing even more majestic and imposing than the 





@ucts, The great eastern arch isremoved ; and thecen- 


Duca,—which may be imputed to the fact of his 
having been stinted in the size of the block of marble. 
Besides this master-piece, the cupboard further con- 
tained two other wax models by Michael Angelo, one 
his Giorno, the other his Crepuscolo,—both of which 
are in the chapel called Cappello di Michel Angelo 
in the Church of St. Lorenzo. There were likewise 
in this same closet models in clay by Giovanni di 
Bologna ; they are his first conceptions of his most 
celebrated groups and statues. Another in wax, by 
Baccio Bandinelli, besides another by an unknown 
hand. Then, at the bottom of all, under a thick veil 
of cobweb, I perceived a quantity of fragments, which 
appeared to me of surpassing beauty. I collected 
the pieces, and joined them together with boiling wax, 
thread, &c. &c.; when, to my great delight, I found 
my fragments assumed the form of the torso and legs 
of a Satyr, which is one of the finest works of Art that 
can be imagined. The celebrated engraver Jesi and 
another artist chanced to call upon us,and both pro- 
claimed the Satyr to be the work of Michael Angelo; 
—but then, we had no proof of such being the case. 
Now comes what I deem the marvellous part of the 
story. The following morning, I again occupied my- 
selfgroping and pokingabout the gallery,— particularly 
in an old cabinet or closet which they say Michael 
Angelo used to write in. At length, I pulled out a 
drawer, the handle of which was missing ; in conse- 
quence of which, I presume, it escaped being ransacked 
by servants and others for centuries,—as I found there- 
in a beautiful coloured-glass scent-bottle, of so elegant 
a shape and so beautifully mounted in silver in the 
antique style, that there is little doubt of its being a 
little ornament of the sixteenth century. Be that as 
it will, it is a matter of no consequence compared 
with the treasure I found exactly under this said 
bottle,—viz., a letter, dated 1660, from one Covr. 
Pansani, who begs the Proc. Buonarotti to accept a 
Torso di Satiro, the work of his great ancestor Michael 
Angelo.* *—JIn this extraordinary manner have I 
obtained the proof wanting of the authenticity of my 
Satiro.”’ 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 14.—A commu- 
nication was received from Mr. Morse, giving an 
account of the extent of the telegraphic lines already 
established in the United States of America. It is as 
follows :— 

Miles. 

Albany to Buffalo. . 
New York to Boston.. 

Do. to Albany ee 

Do. to Washington .. 
Washington to Baltimore. . 
Baltimore to Philadelphia .. 
Philadelphia to New York 
New York to Newhaven 
Newhaven to Hartford .. 
Hartford to Springfield oe 
Springtield to Boston .. ee oe 98 
Albany to Rochester.. -» 252 


| ae ee 

Mr. Morse states, in his letter, that the electric tele- 
graph is now the chief mode of transmitting all the 
news of the Government and the important corres- 
pondence of merchants and of the public generally. 
Its influence has, he says, been already felt by the 
press. The journals of the large towns, which were 
taken in the country on account of their giving the 
most recent news, have lost a great number of their 
subscribers; whilst there has been a very large 
inerease in the circulation of the journals of the 
small towns near the extreme points of the electric 
telegraphs.—A paper from M. Jobard was received 
on the Chinese system of boring wells by means of 
a rope instead of metallic rods. He states that M. 
Goublet-Collet has adopted this system with the 
best results in Champagne; and that the cost is only 
3fr. per foot, without any increase according to 
depth. The whole of the apparatus costs only 500fr. 
—M. Biot, in his own name and in those of Messrs. 
Babinet and Pouillet, read a favourable report on 
an apparatus, constructed by M. Rumkorff, to facili- 
tate the exhibition of the optical phenomena pro- 
duced by transparent bodies when they are placed 
between the opposite poles of a magnet of 

power.—M. Velpeau presented, in the name of M. 
C. Sédillot, of Strasburg, a summary of a work on 
cancerous affections. The object is to show the 





well-known gigantic statue on the Piazza del Gran 


advantage that may be derived from the use of the 
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Cc letion of Catalogue of Stars, for which 





Microscope in the examination of t Pp 
to be cancerous. The author is of opinion, however, 
that the diagnosis of a great number of tumours is now 
sufficiently established, without the use of the micro- 
scope.—A letter was received from Mr. Forster, 
giving an account of his having discoyered, on the 
night of the 13th, a meteor, leaving the constellation 
Cygnus, and taking a westerly direction. It lefta 
train, which was visible only for one prone. he 
ept. 17. 
Allow me to add the following to the ludicrous 
instances of involuntary versification given in your 
number of August 15. The Rev. Thomas Smart 
Hughes, in his History of England, says of Mr, Van- 
sittart, that he 
Took refuge from the jeers 
Of modern financiers, 
In the House of Peers, 
Under the title of Lord Bexley. 
HvmBte Prose. 
The Moon.—The following is the appearance of the 
moon, as seen in the great telescope of Lord Rosse, 
and described by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, of Brad- 
ford :—“It appeared like a globe of molten silver, and 
every object of the extent of a hundred yards was 
uite visible. Edifices, therefore, of the size of York 
Minster, or even of the ruins of Whitby Abbey, might 
be easily perceived if they had existed. But there 
was no appearance of anything of that nature; neither 





was there any indication of the existence of water or 
ofan atmosphere. There wasa vast number of extinct 
volcanoes, several miles in breadth; through one of 


them there was a line in continuance of one, about | 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, which ran in a | 


straight direction like a railway. The general ap- 
pearance, however, was like one vast ruin of nature; 
and many of the pieces of rock, driven out of the 
volcanoes, appeared to be laid at various distances.” 
The Doctor says he expects it will soon be possible 
to daguerréotype the image of the moon upon the 
speculum—which cannot be done at present, as the 
moon is not stationary; but the Earl contemplates a 
piece of mechanism to move the telescope to a cer- 
tain distance, with a motion corresponding to the 
movement of the moon. 





SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


[From our own Correspondents.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16. 


A joint deputation of the Geological and Mechan- 
ical Sections, headed by the President, procecded, at 
1 o'clock, to the boring on Southampton Common. 
After hearing the report of the engineer, and exa- 
mining the evidence of the strata, the President 
observed that there was every probability, on their 
reaching the upper greensand below the chalk strata, 
that a sufficient supply of water would be obtained. 
Whether or not it would rise to the required level 
would depend, however, upon the level at which the 
upper greensand entered. He advised, however, 
the continuance of the work. It appears the well 
already gives 15,000 cubic feet of water ; the supply 
required for the town being from 30,000 to 35,000. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The following are appointed Members of Council 

for the ensuing year :— 


Prof. Ansted, SirH. T. Dela Beche, Major Clerke, Prof. 
E. Forbes, Prof. Graham, Prof. Grove, W. J, Hamilton, Esq., 
L. Horner, E:q., J. Heywood, Esq., Sir J. Herschel, W. 
Hopkins, Esq., ®. Hutton, Esq., Capt. Ibbetson, Prof.Latham, 
Sir C. Lemon, The Marquis of Northampton, G. R. Porter, 
Esq., Sir J. Richardson, Dr. Roget, Capt. Sir J. C. Ross, Dr. 
Royle, H. E. Strickland, Esq., Col. Sykes, W. Thompson, 
Esq., T. Tooke, Esq., Prof. Wheatstone, Dr. Williams, Prof. 
Willis. 

And as Auditors,—Prof. Ansted, Prof. Willis, and Major 
Clerke. 

Col. Sabine was re-appointed General Secretary, John 
Taylor, Esq. Treasurer, and John Phillips, Esq. Assistant 
General Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

The General Committee assembled at 3 o’clock ; 
when the following grants of money, having been 
previously sanctioned by the Committee of Recom- 
mendations, were unanimously voted :— 

£. & d. 
Kew Observatory .. ee ee oe -- 1500 0 0 
Mathematical and Physical Scicnce. 
Computation of Gaussian Constants (continua- 
tion) oe ee oe ee os ee 
Researches on Atmospheric Waves 
Construction of anew Anemometer... 








Government had granted 1,000/., but which 
required 70i. to complete - os ae 
Chemical Science. 
Researches and Report on Crystalline Slags, &c. 
On Colouring Matter ee eo ee ee 
Zoology and Botany. 
On Vitality of Seeds oe ee 
On the Marine Zoology of Corfu .. 
Marine Zoology of Cornwall oe ee 
Marine Zoology of Britain ee ee 
Habits of Marine Animals ee 
Scorpion. ditto, and Arachnide .. ee 
Tabular Forms for registering Phenomena 
Physiology. 

Physiological Action of Medicines ee oe 0 0 


4410 0 0 


. 


Total Grants recommended 


The following were the recommendations (not in- 
volving grants of money) which received the sanction 
of the General Committee :— 


Reports to be made or continued, 

On the Theory of Movements and Displacements of the 
Earth’s Crust, by W. Hopkins,—On the Static and Dynamic 
Facts which have been observed to be the Results of 
Earthquakes, by R. Mallet, Esq.—On the State of Know- 
ledge of the Acalephx, by Prof. E. Forbes.—On the State 
of the Science of Naval Architecture, including Steam Navi- 
gation, by J. Scott Russell, Esq—On the Recent Progress 
of Analysis, by R. Ellis, Esq. 

Researches. 

With the Actinograph, by R. Hunt, Esq. and F. Ronalds, 
Esq.—On the Intiuence of Light on the Growth of Plants, 
by R. Hunt, Esq.—On the Corrosion of Iron Rails, by R. 
Mallet, Fsq. 

That Dr. Whewell be requested to draw up Brief Instruc- 
tions for Tide Observations by Voyagers. 

That Dr. Whewell and Sir James Ross be requested to 
draw up a plan fora Naval Expedition for the purpose of 
completing our Knowledge of the Process of the Tides. 

That the following communications presented to this 
Meeting be printed entire in the Transactions of the Associ- 


| ation:—Dr. Forchhammer, ‘On Sea Currents,’ and Prof. 
| Owen, ‘ On Cranial Vertebra.’ 


That Section G. be re-united to Section A., and that the 
Section be denominated the Section of Mathematical, Phy- 
sical and Mechanical Science. 

That application be made to Her Majesty’s Government 
for a careful survey of the so-called parallel roads of Glen 
Roy, in reference to hori lity, parallelism, elevation 
above the sea, &c. 

That application be made to Her Majesty’s Government 
to have published the Meteorological Observations which 
have been made by the officers of the Irish Trigonometrical 
Survey at Mountjoy and the Pigeon-house, since the year 
1834. 


Mr. Taytor read the following account of the 
tickets issued at the Southampton Meeting :— 
Number Payment. 
Old Life Subscribers. ... 
New ditto ll 
Olid Annual Subscribers 67 
New ditto .... SD. coc 
Associates 
Foreigners § 
Lathes .cccwosccecicess 18 ove 
Prince Albert’s contribution ........ 
Sale of Books ...... 





The following is an abstract of Mr. LyEtu’s dis- 
course, delivered, as we stated, on Monday the 
14th :—‘ On the Delta and Alluvial Deposits of the 
Mississippi, and other points in the Geology of North 
America, observed in the years 1845, 6.°—The 
delta of the Mississippi may be defined as that 
part of the great alluvial plain which lies below, or to 
the south of the branching off of the highest arm of 
the river, called the Atchafalaya. | This delta is about 
13,600 square miles in area, and elevated from a few 
inches to ten feet above the level of the sea. The 
greater part of it protrudes into the Gulf of Mexico 
beyond the general coast line. The level plain to 
the north, as faras Cape Girardeau in Missouri above 
the junction of the Ohio, is of the same character, 
including, according to Mr. Forshey, an area of about 
16,000 square miles, and is, therefore, larger than the 
delta. It*is very variable in width from east to 
west, being near its northern extremity, or at the 
mouth of the Ohio, 50 miles wide; at Memphis 30; 
at the mouth of the White River 80, and contracting 
again farther south, at Grand Gulf, to 33 miles. The 
delta and alluvial plain rise by so gradual a slope 
from the sea as to attain, at the junction of the Ohio 
(a distance of 800 miles by the river), an elevation 
of only two hundred feet above the Gulf of Mexico. 
Mr. Lyell first described the low mud banks covered 
with reeds at the mouths of the Mississippi, aud the 


quantity of drift wood choking uy iehiehad 
channels, intersecting the aader be tee Day ous, 
on the long narrow promontory 

river and its banks between N 

Balize. The advance of this singular 
land has been generally supposed to have been 
rapid, but Mr. Lyell and Dr. Carpenter, who accom. 
panied him, arrived at an opposite conclusion, 
After comparing the present state of this Tegion with 
the map published by Charlevoix, 120 years ago, they 
doubt whether the land has, on the whole gained 
more than a mile in the course of a century A 
large excavation, eighteen feet deep, made for the 
gas works at New Orleans, and still in P 
March 1846, shows that much of the soil there con. 
sists of fine clay or mud, containing innumerable 
stools of trees, buried at various levels in an erect 
position with their roots attached, implying the for. 
mer existence there of freshwater swamps covered 
with trees, over which the sediment of the Missis. 
sippi was spread during inundations, so as slowly to 
raise the level of the ground. As the site of the 
excavation is now about nine feet above the sea, the 
lowest of these upright trees imply that the Tegion 
where they grew has sunk down about nine feet 
below the sea level. The exposure, also, in the 
vertical banks of the Mississippi at low water for 
hundreds of miles above the head of the delta, of the 
stumps of trees buried with their roots in their 
natural position, three tiers being oceasionally 
seen one above the other, shows that the river in ity 
wanderings has opened a channel through ancient 
morasses, where trees once grew, and where alluvial 
matter gradually accumulated. The old deserted 
beds also of the river, with banks raised fifteen 
feet above the adjoining low grounds, bear testi 

to the frequent shifting of the place of the main 
stream ; and the like inference may be drawn from 
the occurrence, here and there, of crescent-shai 
lakes, each many miles in length and half a mile 
or more in breadth, which have once constituted great 
curves or bends of the river, but are now often far 
distant from it. The Mississippi by the constant 
undermining of its banks, checks the rise of large 
commercial towns on its borders, and causes a 
singular contrast between the wealth and splendour 
of eight hundred or more fine steamers, some of 
which may truly be called floating palaces, and the 
flat monotonous wilderness cf uncleared land which 
extends for hundreds of miles on both sides of the 
great navigablestream. Mr. Lyell visited, in March 
1846, the region shaken for three months in 1811-12, 
by the earthquake of New Madrid. One portion of it, 
situated in the States of Missouri and Arkansasis now 
called *thesunk country.” It extends about seventy 
miles north and south, and thirty east and west, and is 
forthe most part submerged. Many dead trees arestill 
standing erect in the swamps, a far greater number 
lie prostrate. Even on the dry ground in the vici- 
nity, all the forest trees which are of prior date to 
1811 are leafless: they are supposed to have been 
killed by the loosening of their roots by the repeated 
shocks of 1811-12. Numerous rents are also ob- 
servable in the ground where it opened in 1811; and 
many “sink-holes,” or cavities, from 10 to 30 yards 
wide and 20 feet or more in depth, now interrupt the 
gencral level of the plain, which were formed by the 
spouting out of large quantities of sand and mud 
during the earthquake. In attempting to compute 
the minimum of time required for the accumulation 
of the alluvial matter in the delta and valley of the 
Mississippi, Mr. Lyell referred to a series of expe 
ments, made by Dr. Riddell, at New Orleans, showing 
that the mean annual proportion of sediment in the 
river was, to the water 74; in weight, or about sao 
volume. From the observations of the same get 
tleman, and those of Dr. Carpenter, and of Mr. For. 
shey (an eminent engineer of Louisiana), the ave 
rage width, depth, and velocity of the Mississippl, 
and thence the mean annual discharge of water, are 
deduced. In assuming 528 feet (or the tenth of a 
mile) as the probable thickness of the deposit ot 
mud and sand in the delta, Mr. Lyell founds his 
conjecture on the depth of the Gulf of Mexico, be 
tween the southern point of Florida and the 
which equals on an average 100 fathoms. The ares 
of the delta being about 13,600 square statute miles, 
and the quantity of solid matter annually 





pilot-station called the Balize; then passed to the 


down by the river 3,702,758,400 cubic feet, it mut 
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67,000 years for the formation of the 
and if the alluvial matter of the plain above 
feet deep, or half that of the delta, it has 

$3,500 more years for its accumulation, 

if its area be estimated as only equal to that 

the delta, whereas it is, in fact, larger. If some 

son be made from the time here stated, in 

of the effect of drift wood, which must 

“Jed in filling up more rapidly the space above 

len aied a far ct hemenane allowance must be 
on the other hand, fot the loss of matter, 
particles of mud not settling at the 

pouth of the river, but being swept out far. to sea, 
wd even conveyed into the Atlantic by the Gulf 
Yet the whole period during which the 
Misissippi has transported its earthy burthen to the 
qcean, though perhaps far exceeding 100,000 years, 
must be insignificant, in a geological point of view, 
ance the bluffs or cliffs bounding the great valley 
therefore older in date), and which are from 

50 to 250 feet in perpendicular height, consist in 
of loam, containing land, fluviatile, and 

jacustrine shells of species still inhabiting the same 
country. These fossil shells, occurring in a deposit 
bling the loess of the Rhine, are associated with 

the bones of the mastodon, elephant, tapir, mylodon, 
and other megatheroid animals; also a species of 
horse, ox, and other mammalia, most of them of 
atinct species. The loam rests at Vicksburg and 
other places on eocene, or lower tertiary strata, 
which, in their turn, repose on cretaceous rocks. A 
getion from Vicksburg to Darien, through the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, exhibit 
this superposition, as well as that of the cretaceous 
strata on carboniferous rocks at Tuscaloosa. Mr. 
Lyell ascertained that the huge fossil cretacean, 
named Zeuglodon, by Owen, is confined to the 
eoene deposits. In the cretaceous strata, the re- 
mains of the mosasaurus, and other reptiles, occur 
without any cetacea. The coal-fields of Alabama 


were next alluded to; from which fossil plants have 
been procured, by Prof. Brumby and Mr. Lyell, of 
the genera sphenopteris, neuropteris, calamites, lepi- 


dodendron, sigillaria, stigmaria, and others, most of 
them identical in species, as determined by Mr. C. 
Bunbury, with fossils of Northumberland. This fact 
isthe more worthy of notice, because the coal of 
Tusealoosa—situated in lat. 33° 10° N.—is farther 
south than any region in which this ancient fossil 
Florahad previously been studied, whether in Europe 
a North America; and it affords, therefore, a new 
proof of the wide extension of a uniform Flora in the 
carboniferous epoch. Mr. Lyell—adverting to the 
opinion recently adopted by several able botanists, 
that the climate of the coal period was remarkable 
for its moisture, equability, and freedom from cold, 
tather than the intensity of its tropical heat—stated 
that this conclusion, as well as the oscillations of 
temperature implied by the glacial period, are con- 
fimatory of the theory first advanced by him, in 1830, 
toexplain the ancient geological changes of climate, 
by geographical revolutions in the position of land 
and sea. The lapse of ages, implied by the distinct- 
ness of the fossils of the eocene, cretaceous, carboni- 
ferous, and other strata, is such, that, were we to en- 
deavour to give an idea of it, we must estimate its 
duration, not by years, as in the case of the delta, 
but by such units as would be constituted by the 
interval between the beginning of the delta and our 
own times. “It is now fifty years,” said Mr. Lyell, 
“since Playfair, after studying the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, in company with Dr. 
Hutton and Sir James Hall, was so struck with the 
evidence they afforded of the immensity of past 
time, that he observed, ‘ How much farther reason 
may go, than imagination can venture to follow!” 
‘Rese views were common to the most illustrious of 
contemporaries; and since that time have been 
adopted by all geologists, whether their minds have 
been formed by the literature of France, or of Ger- 
Many, or of Italy, or Scandinavia, or England ;—all 
Ne arrived at the same conclusion respecting the 
feat antiquity of the globe, and that, too, in opposi- 
lon to their earlier prepossessions and to the popu- 
belief of their age. It must be confessed that, 
¢ this unanimity is satisfactory as a remarkable 
lat of truth, it is somewhat melancholy to reflect, 
, at the end of half a century, when so many 
have passed through our schools and col- 





leges since Playfair wrote that eloquent passage, 
there is still so great a discordance between the opi- 
nions of scientific men and the great mass of the 
community. Had there been annual gatherings, 
such as this, where they who are entitled to speak 
with authority address themselves to a numerous 
assembly, drawn from the higher classes of society, 


who, by their cultivation and influence, must direct’ 


the education and form the opinions of the many of 
humbler station, it is impossible: that so undesirable 
and unsound a state of things should have now pre- 
vailed as that where there is one creed for the phi- 
losopher and another for the multitude. Had there 
been meetings like this, even for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we should already have gained for geology the 
same victory that has been so triumphantly won by 
the astronomer. The earth's antiquity, together with 
the history of successive races of organic beings, 
would have been ere this as cheerfully and univer- 
sally acknowledged as the earth's motion, or the 
number, magnitude, and relative distances of the 
heavenly bodies. I am sure it would be superfluous 
if I were to declare, in an assembly like this, my 
deep conviction, which you—all of you—share, that 
the further we extend our researches into the won- 
ders of creation in time and space, the more do 
we exalt, refine, and elevate our conceptions of the 
Divine Artificer of the Universe.”—Mr. Lyell con- 
cluded this discourse by announcing his corrobora- 
tion of the discovery, recently made 4by Dr. King, 
at Greensburg, thirty miles from Pittsburg, in Penn- 
sylvania, of the occurrence of fossil foot-prints of a 
large reptilian, in the middle of the ancient coal- 
measures. They project, in relief, from the lower 
surfaces of slabs of sandstone; and are also found 
impressed on the subjacent layers of fine unctuous 
clay. This is the first well-established example of 
a vertebrated animal, more highly organized than 
fishes, being met with in a stratum of such high 
antiquity. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
St. Leonard's College, St. Andrew’s, Sept. 23. 

In your notice of the reading of my paper “ Ona 
New Property of Light,” &c. (in which, by the way, 
the word cross is by mistake substituted for crop) I 
observed that “ Dr. Whewell conceived that this was 
rather a curious action of the chrysammate of aloe- 
tinate of potash* than any new property of light,” 
and that “Sir John Herschel was inclined to agree 
in that opinion.” There can be no doubt, as the 
title of my paper indicates, that it is an action of the 
chrysammate ;—but there can be as little doubt that 
it is a property of light,and a newonealso. Almost 
every property of light—its refrangibility, its re- 
flexibility, its polarization, and its double refraction 
are all exhibited by the action of bodies upon light. 
If it isa property of light to be polarized in one 
plane by the action of the surfaces of common transpa- 
rent bodies, it is equally a property of light, and a very 
remarkable one, that white light is decomposed and 
separated into two pencils differently coloured and 
polarized in two opposite planes. If it is a property 
of light that, when reflected from the surface of cal- 
careous spar, it is acted upon by the internal force of 
double refraction, without changing its colour and 
without being separated into two pencils, it is a more 
remarkable property that a doubly refracting sub- 
stance like the chrysammate of potash should both de- 
compose and double the pencil. Almost all the pro- 
perties of bodies are developed by the action of 
other bodies; and, were it necessary, I could show that 
the language which I have used in the title of my 
paper has the sanction of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers. D. BREwsTER. 


SATURDAY. 

‘On Atmospheric Waves,’ by W. R. Birt.— 
In introducing his Report, the author noticed the 
steps he had taken during the last autumn for 
observing the great symmetrical wave of November. 
Instructions detailing the instruments to be observed, 
timesof observation, &c., were drawn up and circulated 
in the Atheneum for Sept. 6, 1845. Inaccordance with 
these instructions, about thirty sets of observations had 
been made; the stationsextending in one direction from 





* Dr. W. is here mistaken ;—as the aloetinate of potash 
has no such action and no such property. 





the west of Ireland, to Heligoland and in the other from 
the Scilly Isles to the Orkneys. These observations 
Mr. Birt had subjected to a very careful comparison, 
especially those madeat his own residence near 

with those which he made in the autumn of 1842 at 
Leicester Square. The result of this comparison 
was such as clearly to show that there was a most 
striking coincidence between the barometric move- 
ments of October and November 1845, and those of 
a portion of September, October, and November 
1842. Soclose did this coincidence appear to the 
author that, during the period from October 1 to 
November 21, in 1845, the barometric movements 
of October 23 to 26, were the only oscillations that 
appeared to have no corresponding movements 
in 1842. It appeared that the great wave com- 
menced in 1845, near midnight, between the 6th and 
7th; that it culminated on the 14th, and terminated 
on the 21st. During the 10} days previous to the set- 
ting in of the wave, the movements in 1842 and 1845 
were almost identical. Mr. Birt observed that, in 
1845, the great wave in all its essential features was 
very distinctly marked ; that it was completely 
separated from all the preceding barometric move- 
ments; and that the individuality that was thus given 
to it induced the strong belief that we have obtained 
the type of the barometric oscillations during the 
middle portion of November. This type he pro- 
posed to express in the following language :—“ That 
during fourteen days in November more or less equally 
disposed, about the middle of the month, the oscil 
lations of the barometer exhibit a remarkably 
symmetrical character ; that is to say, the fall suc- 
ceeding the transit of the maximum or highest read- 
ing, is, to a great extent, similar to the preceding 
rise. This rise and fall is not continuous or unbroken: 
in three out of four of the occasions on which it has 
been observed, it has been found to consist of fixe 
distinct elevations. The complete rise and fall has 
been termed the great symmetrical barometric wave 
of November, and as such has been considered to 
result from the transit of a large wave; but there is 
great reason to believe that while it may be due to 
the transit of a normal wave of about fourteen days’ 
amplitude, it also exhibits the transits of five secon- 
ey superposed waves, At the setting in of the 
great November wave the barometer is generally low, 
sometimes below 29 inches. This depression is 
succeeded by fwo well marked undulations, varying 
from one to two days in duration. The central un- 
dulation, which also forms the apex of the great 
wave, is of larger extent, occupying from three to five 
days; when this has passed, two smaller undulations, 
corresponding to those at the commencement of the 
wave, make their appearance, and at the close of 
the last the wave terminates.” Mr. Birt exhibited 
curves of observations that had been made during 
November at Dublin, from 1829 to 1845 inclusive, 
which he had received from Capt. Larcom of the 
Royal Engineers. From these curves it appeared 
that the great wave had been observed at Dublin in 
twelve out of seventeen years; and that with two 
exceptions in eleven years of distinct and well-marked 
transits of the great wave, the epochs of the maxima 
were confined to five days near the middle of the 
month, namely, from the 12th to the 17th. While 
exhibiting these curves, the author invited the atten- 
tion of the Section to a very remarkable and 
apparently constant depression of the mercurial 
column which occurred about the 28th of November. 
It had been observed in fifteen out of the seventeen 
years’ observations, and appeared to be unconnected 
with the great wave. The author then proceeded to 
notice the comparison he had instituted between the 
curves he had obtained from various stations, and 
exhibited curves from twelve stations in Ireland, 
England, and Heligoland. From a consideration of 
these curves, which were so arranged as to show the 
departure from symmetry in certain directions, he 
argued, that while the posterior slope of a wave of 
considerable magnitude was passing off towards the 
E.N.E. the front of another was approaching from 
the N.W., and that it was the interference of the 
two that produced the symmetrical arrangement of 
the curves. In that portion of the area covered by 
the advancing wave the barometer rose ; and in that 
covered by the receding wave it fell; while in that 
in which the two waves interfered the atmosphere 
as regarded these waves was quiescent, and the 
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smaller secondary waves passed on uninfluenced by 
them. He also showed that these lines of symmetry 
or interference varied in different years: in the year 
1842 the line of greatest symmetry passed from 
Dublin through Brussels to Munich; in 1845 it 
appeared to be confined to the south of England. 


and the author has been requested to continue and 
complete it, for a future Meeting. 

‘On the Attempts to explain the Projection of a 
Star on the Moon, during an Occultation,’ by Prof. 
Powett.—Some remarks having been brought for- 
ward at the last Meeting, relative to the singular phe- 





Mr. Birt next proceeded to notice the arrang t 
of the aérial currents or winds, with regard to the dis- 
tribution of pressure. He stated that the observa- 
‘tions on the winds in November 1842 clearly estab- 
lished Prof. Dove's theory of parallel and oppositely 
‘directed currents ; and he showed, by diagrams, that 
if these currents are shifting ones, as the Professor 
suggests, as they pass over any tract of country in a 
direction transverse to those in which the wind was 
blowing in each, all the ph of an atmospheric 
‘wave would be produced. He remarked that if 
there was only one set of these parallel currents 
passing over a line of country, then the examination 
of the ph of an at ic wave would be 
comparatively easy. The discussion of the observa- 
tions had, however, shown that there were two sets 
of parallel and oppositely directed currents, at right 
angles to each other; one set from the N.E. and 8.W. 
with a lateral motion from the N.W., and the other 
from N.W. and S.E. with a lateral motion from the 
$.W.,; and also that when these currents are referred 
to the wave, the N.E. and N.W. currents in their 
respective systems represent anterior slopes, with 
the direction of the aérial currents at right angles to 
the axis of translation directed towards the left hand, 
and the S.W. and S.E. currents represent posterior 
“slopes, the direction of the aérial currents still at right 
angles to the axis of translation but directed towards 
the right hand. The author considered that these 
rectangularly posited currents, explained several 
phenomena, such as the barometric wind-rose, or the 
gradual rise of the barometerwith N.W., N.and N.E. 
winds, and its fall with S.E., S. and S.W. winds, the 
revolution of the vane in one uniform direction, &c., 
and concluded his Report with pointing out several 
important desiderata that should be made the subjects 
of future inquiries. 








This Report gave rise to a discussion, in which 
Mr. Harris, Dr. Whewell, Prof. Phillips, Prof. 
Stevelly, and Mr. Broun, took part.—Mr. Pxitiirs 
said that currents of wind in several strata much in- 
fluenced the indications of the barometer, and con- 
sequently required to be taken into account in such 
an investigation as the present. An easy way of 
finding the velocity of such currents was, by observ- 
ing the rate at which the clouds moved ; and as this 
required the altitude of the clouds to be previously 
known, he would mention an easy method of deter- 
mining at once the altitude of a cloud, and the rate 
at which it was moving. Having provided an assistant 
with a theodolite, plant him near the spire of a church 
or high pole, so that the direction of the motion of 
the cloud shall be at right angles with the line join- 
ing the station chosen with the top of the tower or 
pole. Then, having fixed upon some remarkable 
point of thecloud which appears at a higher altitude 
than the top of the steeple, let the assistant direct 
the telescope of the theodolite to it; and you walk 
towards the spire, until you bring the top to coincide 
with the cloud agreed on. Then, measuring the dis- 
tance of the two stations, and taking the angles of 
altitude of the cloud at the first station and top of 
the spire at the other, you have data sufficient for 
calculating the height of the cloud. The person with 
the theodolite then following the angular motion of 
the cloud across, and noting the time it takes to de- 
scribe observed angles, its actual velocity may be 
alculated._The Cuairman said, he too had thought 
on this subject; and would take an early opportunity 
of bringing another method, which he considered 
simpler, before the Section—Mr. Harris said, he 
thought it would be very desirable to induce aéronauts 
to take up persons, provided with meteorological in- 
struments, and qualified to make observations pre- 
viously well digested and prepared._Mr. Broun 
expressed his belief that the cirrhus and higher clouds 
were nearly stationary. 


‘On the Recent Progress of Analysis,’ by Mr. 
Ext1s.—This voluminous report, with an index 
containing copious references to authors, will be 

ted at length in the next volume of Reports. 
t comprised only the portion of transcendentals ; 





above named, in which “diffraction” was 
referred to as, at least, in a general sense, likely to 
afford an explanation, the author of this communi- 
cation conceived that some observations which he 
has made might not be without a bearing on the 
question. “ Diffraction” has often been appealed to 
in cases apparently of the same class ; but, in the 
more strict and limited sense of the term, it cannot 
apply, since both the conditions and the resulting phe- 
nomena appear essentially different. The phenomena 
properly ascribed to “ diffraction’ exhibit fringes, 
—and suppose the edge of the intercepting body to 
be within the area of the rays. But there are some 
effects of a concomitant kind, which have been less 
attended to. One of the most remarkable of these 
is that described by Newton (Opt., book iii., part i., 
obs. 5, 6,7), in which the light admitted through a 
hole, one quarter of an inch in diameter, falling on 
the edge of an opaque body, besides the phenomena 
since called “ diffraction,” gave rise to long streaks or 
“trains” of light darting into the shadow perpendi- 
cular to the edge, and shown on a screen; or, when 
the eye was substituted, producing a luminous line 
running along the edge, between it and the first fringe. 
It does not seem that any subsequent experimenter 
has reproduced this part of the phenomenon, and it 
probably requires the most extreme precaution. The 
author has succeeded in another way, as follows: — 
The aperture being one quarter of an inch diameter, 
at a distance of about eight feet was placed a circular 
opaque disk, three quarters of an inch diameter; and 
at two feet beyond it an eye lens of two inches focal 
length. The dark disk appeared with a trace of 
faint diffractive fringes round it; and a number of 
streaks or trains of light converging from its edge to 
its centre, which there crossing gave rise to a bright 
round spot. The appearance of separate streaks is 
clearly due to the irregularities of the edge; since 
with a polished edge they were not perceptible, and 
only a faint light was seen, but giving rise to a well- 
defined bright circular spot at the centre. Corre- 
sponding streaks appeared when a straight edge was 
used perpendicular to it. Though, in this experi- 
ment, the edge is within the area of the rays, yeta 
part of the same phenomenon (viz., the line of light 
along the edge) is seen, even when the edge is beyond 
the rays, by the naked eye, or with a telescope. 
When the orifice of light is reduced to a mere point 
(as by using the sun’s rays reflected from a very small 
globule of mercury), and the rays are wholly inter- 
cepted by the disk at the distance of about two inches, 
so that both the luminous point and the disk may be 
seen at once in focus, by a small telescope, about 
twelve feet distant, the luminous patch on the edge 
of the disk at the part nearest the luminous point 
appeared to extend to a small distance inwards, and 
there the rays converging crossed, and diverged again 
faintly. This might possibly be regarded as afford- 
ing some experimental imitation of the case of the 
star. The orifice is not an absolute point ; but, if it 
were, the patch of light on the disk might appear 
like a projection of its image. Another explanation 
has been proposed of the phenomenon of projection; 
on the principle that, owing to aberration, the star 
being seen out of its true place, a screen, placed in 
its true direction, as the moon, would exhibit the star 
projected on its disk (Astron. Soc. Reports, vi. 246); 
and, taking into account the proper motions of the 
star, this will explain the appearance of the pheno- 
menon in one instance and not in another, onthe sup- 
position that those proper motions are in opposite 
directions in the two instances. But this will not 
apply in the very instance to which reference has 
been made,—of the two stars 119 and 120 Tauri,— 
which have proper motions both in'the same direc- 
tion. Also the principle of this explanation is ren- 
dered questionable altogether, from what has been 
lately suggested by Prof. Challis on the theory of 
aberration. The whole subject is, perhaps, not yet 
ripe for explanation, since the first astronomers are 
so much at variance as to the facts,—the appearance 
having been often seen by one observer, and not by 
another: while it is believed by some to occur or not, 





according as the attention is di 

to the star; which, if true, abe 
— ocular cause. Hence, 
of instances is much wanted: any s - 
Prof. Powell would be thankful S ae * of which 
to him, at Oxford. » addressed 

This paper gave rise to a discussion, in wh} 
7 = Harris, Mr. ~ sa "Prof. Phe 

ev. Dr. Scoresby, Mr. Stok : 
took part. sand the Chairman 

*On the Elastic Force of Vapour,’ 
SHortREDE—The author adopts ‘he ‘ae 
of the French Academy at high temperatures, ang 
those of Magnus at low temperatures, as being the 
most carefully performed, and the most extensive of 
all yet available. In the Academy's experi 
the indications of the smaller thermometer in the 
steam are preferred to those of the larger thermo- 
meter in the water; because the temperature of the 
water increases with its depth, and always exceeds 
that of steam formed at its surface, besides the heat 
which may be necessary to overcome the cohesion of 
water in passing into vapour. It is probable, also, 
that the temperature of the steam in the mano 
meter was, from exposure to the air, less than that 
of the steam in the boiler ; so that the small thermo. 
meter may be expected to give the temperature too 
high, rather than too low. 

‘On the Principle of Continuity, in reference to 
Certain Results of Analysis,” by Prof. Younc.—This 
paper was purely mathematical. 

MONDAY. 

£On the Anemometer,’ by Prof. Purixrps,—in which 
he noticed a new principleas likely to be applicablefor 
the production of instruments free from defects to be 
found in those now in use. In the anemometer thus 
suggested, it was proposed to measure the velocity 
of air by the rapidity of evaporation and the cold pro- 
duced thereby. When the bulb of the thermometer, 
covered with cotton wool, is immersed in water and 
exposed to the air, the evaporation is known to pro- 
duce a given amount of diminution of temperature; 
and when the thermometer is moved through the 
air, the rapidity of evaporation is increased. In the 
trials made by Prof. Phillips, he first ascertained the 
amount of diminution by simple exposure,—and then 
raised the temperature by the heat of the hand to 
that of the air, and marked, by a second-watch, 
the rapidity of cooling when the hand was with- 
drawn. By repeating this process in tranquil air, 
and when the thermometer was in motion, he was 
enabled toascertain the increased rates of cooling by 
various degrees of speed, and on the other hand to 
tell the amount of speed by the rapidity of cooling, 
He tested this instrument on the South-Westem 
Railway, and when the carriages were at the velocity 
of thirty-six miles an hour, his new anemometer in- 
dicated correctly the amount of velocity when it was 
held at the distance of two feet from the carriage. 
He did not profess to have constructed a perfect 
instrument, but his object was to call attention to 
the principle on which he thought an accurate instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the wind might 
be constructed. : 

Dr. WaHeweE said that the other avocations 
which engrossed his attention had for some time 
prevented his endeavouring to correct the few slight 
defects which the practical working of the anemo- 
meter, to which Prof. Phillips had alluded, de 
tected ; in particular, the accurate determination of 
the constant which connected its indications with 
the actual velocity of the wind at every instant. 
He now the less regretted this, as his friend, Dr 
Robinson had constructed, and worked for some 
months, an anemometer, the connection of the mo 
tion of which with the velocity of the wind was les 
subject to vary, and was of easy determination. | 
model of this he had exhibited to the Mee 
Section. It consisted of two or three arms, at 
to a spindle, carrying at their extremities ~ 
hemispheres of tin or copper, with the hollows of 
hemispheres all turned in the same direction. 
force of the wind exerted on the concave ra 
being four times as great as that on the convex; | 
spindle was made to turn in the same = 
whatever way the wind blew. Attached to 
spindle were the count wheels of a gasometer; 
the velocity thus determined was exactly the v4 
third of that of the wind. With respect to 
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of the clouds, he had long practised a very 

: f determining it. 
simple =H Measuring the Height of Clouds,’ by 
gEWELL.—I do not know whether it has been 
how easily the height of clouds may be 
when the reflexion of them can be seen 
‘na lake from a station above it. In that case the 
of elevation above the horizontal plane for any 
glected point of a cloud is not equal to the angle of 
ion of the image ; for the latter angle is the 
of elevation of the cloud at the point of the 
ake where reflexion takes place, and is, therefore, 
than the former. The difference of these 
two angles give us the means of proving the height 
ofthe cloud. If a be the angle of depression of the 
image of the cloud-point, 8 the angle of elevation, and 
pthe vertical height of the station of observation above 
the level of the lake, it is easily shown by trigono- 
metry that the height of the cloud above the level 


of the lake is 

h sin (a + £) 

sin (a — £) 

The angles a and 8 may be measured by any con- 
trivance for measuring elevations and depressions : 
for instance, a graduated quadrant with a plumb line, 
or hanging alidade and plain sights. No great accu- 
ney is attainable or is needed in this inquiry. Hence 
atable of double entry (there being two elements, 
aand 8) would bea convenient mode of determining 
the multiplier of h. But the multiplier varies 
mpidly, with variations of a — 8; more slowly with 
variations of a + 8. Hence it would be convenient 
that a table should be arranged for small intervals of 
a= (say 1°, or below 1° to 15’), while larger inter- 
vals for a might suffice, as 5°. Hence this might be 
the form of the Table (or rather these the numbers 
to be calculated) :— 
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° | sin 17° 
| sin 3° 





| sin 1° 





sin 27° 


} sin 3° 


sin 29° 
sin 1° 


| 
| 
| 
| sin 19° | 
| 


sin 2 





And for intermediate values, the multipliers would 
be given by interpolation. But since the result 
depends so much upon the value of a — 3, it would 
be desirable to obtain a — GB directly, rather than 
by taking the difference of two observations. This 
may be done thus :—Take a dark cup full of water, 
and place it so that the surface of the water in it is 
wen at the cloud-point reflected in the lake. Also 
place it so that the boundary of the water in the cup 
vhen it falls upon the cloud-speck is in the vertical 
plane passing through the speck. Then the hori- 
wntal edge of the cloud-speck, seen in the lake and 
inthe water-cup, will be dislocated, and the amount 
tf dislocation subtends the angle a — B at the 
te. Hence a — 8 may be measured directly on the 
limb of the quadrant; or a micrometer affixed to the 
didade of the quadrant for the purpose of measuring 
«~B may easily be devised. The same formula 
process may obviously be applied to measure 
theheight of a mountain when h is known. If the 
height of the mountain be known, hk may be deduced 
bythesame formula. Without knowing h the formula 
serve for comparing the height of a cloud with 
tat of a mountain, when both can be seen in the 
e arc a — B will usually be very small, 

nd will vary as its sine ; and in this case a + B will 
2a, Hence, in comparing clouds and moun- 


ting, their height will be ws . Hence, the 


heights of a mountain and of a cloud seen very near 
mountain top are inversely as the dislocations in 
m. If the mountain image be dislocated 

thee times as much as the cloud image, the cloud is 
- times as high asthe mountain. If the altitude 
t—for example, if the mountain be 15° 

tad the cloud 45° elevated, and the dislocation still 
“Sand 1, the height of the cloud is six times 





the height of the mountain (for, sin 2 x 15° = 3, 
sin2 x 45°= 1). The same is the case of different 
strata of clouds. When seen in the same quarter, 
their heights are inversely as the dislocation of their 
images ——N.B. Perhaps a piece of glass ruled with 
parallel equidistant lines held at a given distance from 
the eye would be a good way of comparing dislo- 
cations of images. 

Prof. Steve..y stated that Dr. Robinson’s anemo- 
meter had been at work since last November; and 
that so trivial was the friction, when compared with 
the power of the engine, that its motion was quite per- 
ceptible in breezes which were too gentle to disturb the 
leaves on neighbouring poplar trees. This removed 
the only defect which Dr.Whewell complained of, as 
creating a difficulty in determining the relation of 
the velocity in his anemometer to that of the wind. 
Dr. Stevelly regretted that the absence of Dr. Robin- 
son in another Section prevented him from detailing 
on this occasion the very satisfactory experiments by 
which he had determined the relation between the 
velocity of the wind and that of the instrument. This 
had been accomplished by comparative observations 
with Lind’s anemometer, and other modes of deter- 
mining the rapidity of the current, and then com- 
paring them with his own. The experimental deter- 
mination had been in almost absolute accordance 
with the determination of theory. 

‘Fall of Rain on the Coast of Travancore, and 
Table-Land of Uttray,’ from observations of Major 
General CuLLen, resident in Travancore, by Colonel 
Syxes.— At former Meetings of the Association 
I have had the means of submitting to the 
Physical Section facts illustrative of the meteor- 
ology of portions of Western India; particularly at 
great elevations, such as at Mahabaleshwur, near 
Sattarah, when at the height of 4,500 feet above the 
sea, and at a distance of about 30 to 40 miles inland. 
It was shown that the fall of rain in one monsoon, 
was of the prodigious amount of 302°21 inches, or 
more than 25 feet depth of water. At a similar 
height, at Mercara, in Coerz, about 5° of latitude 
south of Mahabaleshwur, and in about the same lon- 
gitude, and at 65 miles from Cananore on the coast, 
the mean fall of rain for the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
was 143-35 inches. Communications from my friend, 
General Cullen, enable me to extend the meteor- 
ological observations, at least as far as relates to 
temperature and the fall of rain, to Cape Comorin ; 
supplying also data for a comparison of the fall of 
rain on the coast and at short distances inland, at a 
considerable elevation. General Cullen's letter to 
me, is dated Cochin, 27th July, 1845, and he states 
that he had been in the habit for many years past of 
observing the meteorology of his location wherever 
that might be ; but that the pressure of his public 
duties had disabled him from reducing and arranging 
the observations, particularly the barometrical. He 
had, however, been enabled to transmit to the govern- 
ment of Madras statements of the fall of rain along 
the Western or Malabar Coast of Hindoostan, from 
Cape Comorin in Travancore, lat. 8° 4/, to the town 
of Cochin and Pantghatcherry, in lat. 10° 45’, as well 
as at several inland stations in those provinces, and 
on the Company’s district of Tinnevelly, on the east 
side of the Ghats, for the years 1841, 1842, and 1843. 
These statements were accompanied with explana- 
tions, which I shall shortly notice. In the year 1841, 
the stations selected in Travancore were five; but 
the observations did not commence at Nagercoil, 
Trevandrum and Quilon before the month of May; 
and at Allopy and Cochin till the month of June. 
The stations on the east side of the Ghats were three. 
At Varioor, the observations commenced in June ; at 
Shencottah in July, and at Palamcottah, not before 
October. As the observations are not for equal 
periods, I shall confine myself to observing that both 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts appear to have 
been subjected to both monsoons—the south-west 
and north-east, rain having fallen at all the stations 
in the months of October, November, and December, 
as well as in the usual south-west monsoon months 
of June to September inclusive. Inthe year 1842, 
the stations in Travancore were extended to eight, 
and the observations were for the whole year; with 
the exception of Tritchoor and Chiltoor, where they 
did not commence until May, and Koraventavatum, 
where they did not commence until August. At the 
three former stations in Tinnevelly, the observations 





were for the whole year. In this year, although both 
monsoons appear to have operated upon both coasts 
in the months of October and November, yet in the 
month of December rain only fell in one day on the 
Travancore Coast, and only five times at Palamcottah 
on the opposite coast. The same remarks apply, 
with almost equal force, to the months of January, 
February, and March; there only being 32 falls 
of rain, at all the eleven stations, together on both 
coasts during those three months. In the year 1843, 
Cape Comorin is added to the eight stations in Tra~ 
vancore, and the observations at all the stations are 
for the whole year. At Cape Comorin, at an eleva- 
tion of 50 feet above the sea, we have the singular 
fact of not a single shower having fallen in the 
months of February, March, April, August, and No» 
vember—months belonging to both monsoons; and 
the fall for the whole year, at Cape Comorin, was 
only 19:2 inches. At Palamcottah, on the Coromandel 
side, there was not a single fall of rain in the months 
of June, July, August, and September, and only one 
and three, and one and four falls respectively in the 
months of February and March at all the stations in 
Tinnevelly. The total fall at each station exhibits 
a rapid increase in quantity, in increasing the lati- 
tude, as is shown by the annexed tabular statement. 


Rain, 
inches 
18°05 





Varioor, 
60 feet 
above Sea. 

of 
lays 


No. 





14°57 | 29 
23°01 | 60 | 20°27 


Rain, 
inches a 





of 

days 

From Oct. 

58 | 26°09) 66 | 25°75 


No. 





| 





TINNEVELLY, 
Palam- 
above Sea. 


Rain, 
inches 
39°45 | 71 





Shen- 
cottah, 

600 or 700 
feet 

above Sea. 

No. 

of 

days 

28 | 30°48| 20 








inches 


97 | 57°07 | 131 | 81°06 |Incomplete} 168 |104°05 | 119 |105°27 | 129 |104-04 | 82 | 52°03] 51 





*) Rain, 





400 feet 


Chiltoor, 
above Sea | above Sea. | above Sea. | above Sea. 


No. 
of 
days 





inches 





Tritchoor, 
60 feet 
*| Rain, | ~ 








20 feet 





Cochin, 





30 feet 





184 |131°85 | 138 | 124°49/| 115)| 80°15 |108 | 68°06] 68 | 48°01 


140} 96°08 }124| 77°03) .. 





Allepy, 








Koraven- 
tavatum, 
300 feet 
above Sea. 








Quilon, 
30 feet 
above Sea. 











85°45 | 121 (105-07 | 152) 1290 


TRAVANCORE. 
inches 


“| Rain, 


No 
of 
days 





Trevan- 
drum, 
130 feet 
above Sea. 





46°8 |103 | 86:07 | 124) 9476 


426 124 


Rain, 
inches 
35°7 











Nagercoil, 
150 feet 
above Sea. 


No. 
of 
days 
73 
63 





inches 
192 | 71 





"| Rain, | 





Cape 
Comorin, 





1843] 32 


hon 








From 
May 
only 


It exhibits, also, the fact of the total fall on the 
Coromandel side bearing no comparison to that on 
the Travancore side. For instance, at Shencottah at 
the east base of the Ghats, sixty miles from the sea 
coast of Travancore, and about eighteen miles due east 
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of Koraventavatum on the west side of the Ghats, 
and 40 miles from Quilon. The fall of rain at Shen- 
cottah was 481 inchesin 1843, and at Koraventava- 
tum 129 inches ; both places being at a considerable 
elevation. Palamcottah, again, is in the latitude of 
Quilon,—is 60 miles from the western coast, and 30 
miles east of the chain of Ghats. Here the fall of 
rain was 26:9 inches in 1843; whileat Quilon, on the 
‘western coast, the fall was 105°7 inches. Cape Co- 
morin and Varioor come into the same category; but 
the former is in Travancore, and the latter in Tinni- 
velly, the latter being only 3 miles north, anda 
little east from the former; but the difference is 64 
inches of rain in favour of Varioor. The next fea- 
ture is in the singularly limited fall of rain at Cape 
Comorin and Varioor ; both of them situated at the 
extremity of the peninsula of India, and both freely 
exposed to the first action of both monsoons, north- 
west and south-east, and yet the amount of rain is not 
one-fifth the amount of that which falls at places on 
the Travancorecoast, or 4 miles north-west. Nagercoil 
is the next station to Cape Comorin, and comes into 
the same category—but is 9 miles inland. The next 
feature is the great and progressive increase in the 
fall of rain which takes place at the respective stations 
as they lie north-westward from Cape Comorin, along 
the western coast. Trevandrum, Quilon and Allopy 
are, apparently, under nearly similar physical cir- 
cumstances on the coast ; yet the first, in 1843, had 
only 85 inches, the second 105, and the latter 131 
inches of rain. Chiltoor, which is 55 miles inland 
east from Quilon, and in the gorge of the great gap 
in the Ghats at Palghat which opens to the Coro- 
mandel Coast of Tinnevelly, and in the high road, it 
might be said of the aqueous vapour, had only 88 
inches, while Allepy, on the open coast, had 131 
inches, and Cochin 126 inches. The fall of rain is 
greatest on the sea-coast;—diminishes at stations 
inland between the coast and the foot of the Ghats; 
—but, as I shall have occasion to show, increases 
enormously on ascending the Ghats to the crests, or 
table-lands. General Cullen says, it is difficult to 
attempt explanation of the differences in the amount 
of rain exhibited in his tables; but he offers some 
remarks on the winds and physical structure of the 
country, as necessarily influencing the distribution of 
main. The peninsula of India, as is known, is ina tri- 
angular form, the apex of which isCapeComorin. The 
Western Ghats in maps appear to run continuously, 
without break,from Cape Comorin to 24° or 25° of lati- 
tude, butsuch is notthecase. The land withintheapex 
of the triangle to Palghat, a distance of 150 miles, rises 
precipitously into a table-land 2 or 3,000 feet high, 
with peaks and masses attaining an elevation of 5 or 
6,000 feet. It has at its sides a narrow, low tract of 
land on both coasts. In the latitude of Palghat, the 
table-land suddenly terminates ina chasm or gap, 40 
miles long by 30 broad, without a single hill or ridge. 
There are other gaps, but of less marked character. 
In one of these stands Shencottah. It might be sup- 
posed that the continuous passage of aqueous vapour 
through these gaps would continually drench them. 
Such is not the case,—as the vapour passes through 
only partially condensed ; for Chiltoor, which is at 
the western gorge of the gap, has only 68 inches of 
rain, and Shencottah 48 inches: both, however, have 
rain in every month of the year, excepting July at 
Chiltoor, and in the month of November at both 
places there was only one full of rain. The paucity 
of rain at Palamcottah General Cullen attributes to 
the interception of the vapour of the western monsoon 
by the table-landsof Travancore. But this does not 
explain the paucity of rain at Cape Comorin and 
Varioor, which are open to both monsoons; and why 
should they not be deluged at least by the west mon- 
soon, as well as Allopy or Cochin? General Cullen 
made the observations which I have adverted to, 
without a view to the illustration of any particular 
meteorological phases or phenomena ; but observing 
the publication, in the annual volume of the Associa- 
tion, of the extraordinary fall of rain at high eleva- 
tions, as at Mahabaleshwur and Mercara, he was 
induced to ascertain whether a similar fact obtained 
on the high lands of Travancore. He, therefore, on 
the 23rd of June, 1844, established a pluviometer at 
a spot called Uttray Mullay, 30 miles east-north-east 
of Trevandrum, at an elevation of 4,600 feet above 
the sea (exactly that of Mahabaleshwur), and con- 
tinued his observations simultaneously with others at 





Trevandrum and Quilon on the coast, until the end 
of December. The fall of rain on the table-land 
was 164 inches, while the fall at Trevandrum and 
Quilon, respectively, was only 36 and 36} inches. The 
variation of the monthly mean temperature at Uttray 
Mullay was only from 64° to 67° Fahr., and at Tre- 
vandrum from 774° to 784° Fahr. 
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Had the observations extended through the whole 
year, no doubt the contrast would have been much 
greater ; but, as it is, it is sufficiently remarkable. 
Above 100 inches of the rain which fell at Uttray 
Mullay, occurred in the months when the S. W. mon- 
soon is considered to have ceased on the western, or 
Malabar, coast ; and may, therefore, be said to be- 
long to the N.E. monsoon of the Coromandel coast. 
There appears to have been two occasions when the 
fall of rain was remarkable in 24 hours—on the 10th 
of October there fell 9 inches, and on the 26th No- 
vember there fell 7°35 inches. But there also fell from 
the 6th to the 10th of October, inclusive, 29°4, aver- 
aging nearly 6 inches daily, or more than falls in 
most of the counties of England in a twelvemonth. 
General Cullen has also established two pluviometers 
on the central table-land of Travancore, which is 
about 30 miles across to the Coromandel site; one 
at Perregaar at 2,300, and another on the eastern, 
or Coromandel edge, at an elevation of 3,600 feet. 
General Cullen considers the area of this table-land 
to be about 2,000 square miles; much of it at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet. He states that it is lost to 
civilization, from the Travancore government drawing 
only cardamons from it, and rigorously prohibiting 
culture, to protect their cardamon monopoly. The 
main features of these observations correspond with 
those of Mahabaleshwur and Mecara; and testify 
to one of those benevolent provisions of Nature 
which the inquirer always meets with, of the con- 
tinuous imprisonment of aqueous vapour upon 
mountain masses occasioning very great condensation, 
and furnishing the permanent sources of springs and 
rivers. The apparent discrepancy of the compara- 
tively small falls of rain at Chiltoor, situated in the 
midst of the great gap of Paleghat, confirms this 
view; for though the vapour is constantly drawing 
through the gap, it does not meet with any impedi- 
ment to force it up into a much lower temperature 
than its own, and is, therefore, only partially con- 
densed. The paucity of rain, however, at Cape 
Comorin and Varioor, both open more or less to 
both monsoons, does not admit of a ready solution. 
If, as General Cullen asserts, the S.W. monsoon 
beats rather from the N.W. and westerly points than 
from the S.W., it cannot be said that Ceylon inter- 
cepts the vapour from Cape Comorin; and then, 
why is there a fall of 131 inches and 124 inches 
respectively at Allopy and Cochin on the open coast, 
and only 19 inches at Cape Comorin? With respect 
to the N.E. monsoon, some of its vapour may be cut 
off from Cape Comorin by shoulders or peaks from 
the table-land of Travancore, and yet the whole 
mass of the table-land does not prevent Trevandrum 
and Quilon from receiving a portion of the N.E. 
monsoon, as is shown in the preceding table. A 
closer attention to local physical circumstances is 
evidently necessary before a rational account can be 
given of the discrepancies; but General Cullen is too 
zealous an observer not to work out the question ; 
and I look to being enabled, at a future Meeting to 
lay before this Section a continuation of General 
Cullen’s observations, and a satisfactory solution of 
the existing difficulties, 


‘On the Construction of a self-registering Baro- 





meter, The ’ 
a - oT rmometer, and Psychrometer, by Mr.¢, 

*On the Fall of Rain in the Lake Distr} 
berland and Westmoreland, &c. in he er 
by J. F. Mitter.—The writer exhibited a teties 
of registers in tabular form, from which it r 
that at Seathwaite there have been thirty-one days j 
which the fall was between 1 and 2 inches, five a 
between 3 and 4 inches, one day between 4 wile 
inches, and one day between 6 and 7 inches, Qn 
the 27th of November 1845, there was measured at 
Seathwaite 6-62 inches, and on the 26th and 271 
nearly 10 inches, being the greatest quantity of rain 
which has ever been measured, in the same perj 
in Great Britain. At Langdale Head, in Westmore. 
land, the fall on the 27th was 6-28 inches, and on the 
26th and 27th nearly 9 inches. The consequence 
was, the heaviest flood which had occurred at these 
places for at least sixty years past. Windermere 
Lake had not been so high for the last fifteen years; 
on the night been the 26th and 27th it rose 2 feet 
in perpendicular height; the quays along the banks 
of the Lake were immersed in water, and much wood 
was carried away by the current and lost. Keswick 
Lake had not been so high since November 30, 1838, 
Of the total quantity of rain, measured in the Vale of 
Borrowdale, in 1845, 106-58 inches fell in the 
months of January, March, August, October, 
November and December; and nearly 46 inches in 
the two latter months. Such was the violence of the 
storm on the night of the 28th of December in the 
Lake Districts that a number of fish were found 
next day on the margin of Bassenthwaite Lake, 
which had been thrown up by the waves in the coune 
of the night by the force of the wind—a circumstance 
wholly without a parallel, except on the night of 
the memorable 6th of January, 1839. The rain 
which fell in the preceding twenty-four hour, 
amounted to 4°22 inches; at Whitehaven thequanti 
was °323, or rather exceeding-a quarter of an inh 
Iam enabled also to add returns of the rain fallen in 
1845, from several places throughout Great Britain 
by way of comparison with the quantities measured 
in the Lake Districts. 

Allenheads, Northumberland 

Kendal, 

Cartmel, 

Rampside, 

Tirril, 

Bolton-le-Moors 

Carlisle, 

Brougham Hall, 

Manchester 

Doncaster ee ae oe 

Highfield House, Nottinghamshire 

Cirencester oe ee 

eds ee 

North Shields ee os 

Culloden, Inverness, N.B. .. ee 

Applegarth Manse, near Lockerby, N.B. 

Arbroath, co. Angus, N.B. .. oe 

Liverpool .. oe 

Stratton, Cornwall 

Uckfield, Sussex .. i 

Crupingham, Rutlandshire 

Helston, Cornwall .. oe 

Kelso, Roxburghshire, N. B. 

Makerstown, near Kelso ee .- 


The fall at Seathwaite is more than three times 
the quantity measured at Whitehaven, one of the 
wettest localities in the kingdom. It exceeds the 
fall at Leeds by 6 times, at Culloden by 5} times, 
Doncaster and Highfield House, Nottinghamshire, 
by 5 times, at Cirencester and Arbroath by 54 times, 
and at Makerstown, near Kelso, by more than / 
times. Seathwaite exceeds Doncaster in January by 
15 times, in November by 21 times, and in Decembet 
by 9} times. It exceeds the quantity at York in 
January by 16 inches, or 20 times; in March by 
9 times, and in November by 20 times. It exceeded 
Dublin in March by 14 times, in April by 18 times. 
in October by 5 times, and in November by 7 times, 
The quantity measured at Seathwaite and Lang- 
dale Head in the month of December (2402), # 
more than falls in some places in Great Britain during 
a year. Mr. Miller added:—It is to be regretted 
that the meteorology of our lake and mountain dit 
tricts should have been so long neglected. Prior @ 
the establishment of these gauges, there were none 
stationed in the lake district of Cumberland, and, ® 
far as I am aware, only two among the 
Westmoreland, viz., one at Esthwaite Lodge, and 
the other at Grasmere: and the largest quantities 


Westmoreland 


} Cumberland 
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ee msred in any year were 86 inches and 90 inches 


spectively. And so —e = these results -- 

’ made known, that many were le 
ap ee of the instruments employed. 
Ba, subsequent investigation shows that these 
values are exhibited, in some portions of the lake 
district of Cumberland, only in the very driest years. 
Thos, in the period from July 1844 to June 1845 
hich for drought has only found a parallel in the 
ble 1826), the fall at Gatesgarth and Wast- 
dale Head amounted to 83°96, and 88°42 respec- 
firely, and at Grasmere, in Westmoreland, to 74 
inches nearly. But 1 suspect that meteorologists 
yill hardly be prepared for the discovery that we 
havelocalities in our own country, which, even in aver- 
years, exceed the amount of rain annually depo- 
sited in many tropical climates. Yet such is the 
almost incredible fact. At Grenada, lat. 12° 5’, the 
average fall is 126 inches; at St. Domingo, lat. 18° 20’, 
itis 120 inches, and at Calcutta, in lat. 22° 39, it is 
§linches, In the past year, the quantity measured 
in the vale of Borrowdale exceeds the largest of these 
amounts by 25°87 inches. An inspection of a map 
of the country in connexion with the table will show, 
that the wettest portions of the lake district are those 
situated at the head or eastern extremity of those 
formed by our highest mountain ridges, 
smongst which are the Great Gabel, Sca Fell, Glara- 
maa, Red Pike, and Honister:—the first being 
apparently the grand central point of attraction and 
condensation for the warm vapour arriving in a 
wuth-westerly current across the Atlantic ; and it is 
aremarkable coincidence, that nearly all our lakes 
tear in the direction of Gabel, so that, if extended 
ward in a direct line, they would all converge at 
the base of this mountain. Immense as is the 
deposit of rain at Gatesgarth, Grasmere, Wastdale, 
and in other portions of the lake district, as shown 
ina former table, even these enormous quantities 
snk into comparative insignificance when compared 
vith the fall at Seathwaite, a small hamlet at the 
head of the vale of Borrowdale, which exceeds the 
vettest of the other localities by 27°74 inches, or by 
one-fourth nearly. Now it is chiefly the deposit in 
thevale of Borrowdale which supplies the Derwent,and 
the extensive lakes of Derwent and Bassenthwaite ; 
wthat we might @ priori, have expected to find the 
peatest amount of rain in this section of the district. 
Thegreat difference in the fall between places closely 
tontigaous to each other is remarkable: the propor- 
tin which obtains between Cunerdale Lake and a 
fm-house about 1} mile distant, is as 2 to 1 nearly. 
loveswater, Buttermere and Giatesgarth, are all 
inthe same line of valley, surrounded by the same 
ridges of mountains, and are each distant about 2 
niles from the other. Buttermere exceeds Lowes- 
water by 18 inches, or one-fourth; but Gatesgarth, at 
the head of the valley, exceeds Buttermere by 36°65 
inches, or nearly one-half. Here the difference be- 
tren the head and foot of the valley, in a distance 
4 or 5 miles, is 54°588 inches. But the great 
nereae in the fall towards the head of the valleys 
Sappreciable at much more limited distances. At 
Wasdale Head I have two gauges, of precisely the 
Sime size and shape, and within a quarter of a 
hile of each other, yet the difference of the re- 
‘apt, ina single month, sometimes amounts to 
aninch, The annexed statement will show that 
he excess is always in favour of the higher gauge, 


dNo. 1. 


No. 1. Diff. 


1235 46 
12-31 ‘ “41 
16°18 3 “40 
12:97 “50 
GG 
10°35 
659 
3°65 
The current of vapour is apparently only partially 
mposed in passing over a flat or even an undu- 
gcountry; it aims at once for the loftiest heights, 
“ng over the less hilly districts with little dimi- 
um of its original weight or volume. But, on 
"g the mountain peaks, the sudden change of 
erature causes a rapid and continuous condensa- 
in the form of vast torrents of rain, whilst com- 
atively little descends on the adjacent plains. As 
imtance of the low temperature on our mountain 
May mention that, on making the ascent of 


No. 2. 


WS—October ., 
November 
December .. 

juary 
February .. 
March °.. 





Skiddaw, on the 5th of September last year, the 


thermometer on the summit, at noon, stood at 41°, 
—sky overcast, the sun gleaming out at intervals. 
The temperature of a strong spring, about two miles 
from the summit, was also 41°. The temperature 
of the air at the foot of the mountain, at 34. 30™-. p.w., 
was 58°. Snow not unfrequently continues on Sca 
Fell till the middle or end of June: we remember 
seeing a patch on the 15th of June, 1843; and on 
the neighbouring mountains the air was so intensely 
cold that we think it could not be more than 2° or 
3° above the point of congelation. That the rapid 
increment in the fall of rain in approaching moun- 
tainous districts is owing to the causes above alluded 
to, and not tothegreater number of wet days, is evident 
on an inspection of the table,—where it will be found 
that we have as many wet days at Whitehaven, near 
the level of the sea; indeed, it rarely rains in the 
lake districts that the day is not also wet, more or 
less, at the coast. And, in comparing the number of 
wet days at various places, we not unfrequently find 
them to obtain in the inverse ratio to the fall of rain. 
Thus, in 1845, they range from 195 to 211 in the lake 
district ; but at Manchester, with a fall of 41 inches, 
they amount to 235;—at Culloden, with a fall of 
27 inches, to 237; but at Kendal, where the quan- 
tity of rain is 53 inches, the wet days are only 178. 
At Carlisle, the wet days are the same as in the lake 
district, where the fall is four times as much. We 
are informed by a gentleman, recently returned from 
India, who was many years medical attendant to the 
Rajah of Sattarah, that he seldom measured more 
than 40 inches of rain in the plain; but among the 
hills, 30 miles distant, the annual quantity reached 
350 inches; and as much as 9 inches has been 
known to fall in twenty-four hours. The utility and 
beauty of this arrangement is obvious, since the 
mountain torrents afford a continuous supply of 
water to the lakes and rivers, which otherwise could 
scarcely have an existence. The rivers thus called 
into being, aid the efforts of the husbandman by 
carrying off the superfluous moisture from the plains, 
which, without such a provision, would be in danger 
of stagnating into pestilence. 

Dr. Lee presented the following tables to the 
Section :— 

1. ‘ Meteorological Observations for the year 1845,’ 
made by J. R. Crowe, Esq., the British Consul- 
General of Norway, residing at Christiania.—These 
tables are a continuation of others made in 1843, 
and presented to the British Association at York, 
and of similar tables made in 1844, and presented 
to the Association at Cambridge, and which are 
noticed in the volume of the Proceedings for 1845, 
at page 19 of the abstracts of communications to the 
Section of Mathematics and Physics. They consist of 
observations of the barometer and thermometer, and 
of the direction of the wind, made, on nearly every 
day in the year 1845, at the hours—7 a.m., 9 a.m, 
2p.M., 4 p.m., and 10 p.m. with the means of each 
column for each month, and the mean temperature 
for each month. The depth of snow is given for the 
months of January, February, and March, in cubic 
inches, and the quantity of rain in cubic inches for 
each ot the other months of the year. 

2. Meteorological Observations made at Alten in 
West Finmark, at the Kaafjord Meteorological 
Observatory, in the years 1844 and 1845, by J. 
F. Cores, Esq., and J. H. Grewe, Esq. of the Alten 
Mining Company.—These tables are a continuation 
of others for the year 1843, presented to the British 
Association at York, and which have been deemed 
worthy of notice by Col. Sabine ; who has referred to 
them in a note on his Paper on the Meteorology of 
Bombay, at page 80 of the Report of the Proceedings 
at Cambridge, in the volume published in 1845. 
These tables contain the height of the barometer 
and thermometer in shade at 9 a.m., 3 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
with the maxima and minima of the thermometer at 
3 p.m. The quantity of rain, or melted snow, the 
force and direction of the wind, and of the clouds, 
and the description of clouds, and the proportion of 
clear sky at the same hours. To which are added, 
tables of the half-hourly results of all the above obser- 
vations on the 21st and 22nd of each month in the 
year. 

3. ‘ Observations on the Aurora Borealis during the 
year 1845, made at the Kaafjord Meteorological 
Observatory, at the Alten Copper Works,’ by J. F. 





Cote, Esq. and J. H. Grewe, Esq.—These tables con- 
tain observations upon the position, and the degree 
of intensity, and the forms of the aurora, which have 
been made by these zealous amateurs of meteorology, 
during the months of January, February, March, and 
April, September,October, Novembe, and December. 
No observations being practicable during the summer 
months, on account of the brightness of the daylight 
during this portion of the year. 

*An Account of an Atmospheric Recorder,’ by 
G. Dottonp.—It having appeared to be desirable, 
at the last Meeting of the British Association, thata 
correct self-regulating apparatus should be construct- 
ed, by which the various changes of the atmosphere 
should be recorded upon paper in such manner that 
they might be referred to ata future period, and having 
invented an instrument which records the following 
eight variations, viz.—the barometer, the thermo- 
meter, the hygrometer, the electrometer, the pluvi- 
ometer, the evaporator, the force board, the anemo- 
meter, and the time,—I now have the pleasure of 
offering to the present meeting a few remarks u 
the subject, in order that, should the instrument 
merit their attention, I may enter into an explanation 
of its various qualities. I have found it answer the 
purpose for which it was intended, in every way, satis- 
factorily. st. The barometer is registered at every 
change which takes place in the weight of the atmo- 
sphere at every half-hour, and may be traced from 
one point to the next without any difficulty.—2nd. 
The thermometer registers the various changes from 
cold in the night or morning, to the greatest heat in 
the afternoon, continuously.—3rd. The hygrometer 
has the’ power of showing the changes from dryness 
to extreme saturation of moisture, to every hundredth 
of the scale, and is extremely steady in action.—4th, 
The electrometer is acted upon by a conductor, and 
registers each flash of lightning which comes within 
the range of the conductor—sth. The pluviometer 
registers each drop of rain which falls upon the sur- 
face of the receiver, and shows the continuation of 
the falling quantity for every inch in superficies until 
the inch is discharged ; when it again commences for 
another inch, which repeats the same course.—6th. 
The evaporator is so constructed as to retain a quan. 
tity of water with the surface exposed, and so 
that rain cannot enter into the vessel. The surface 
gradually evaporates, forming a diagonal line upon 
the paperuntil an inch is evaporated, whena disch 
takes place, and another commences.—7th. The force 
or power of the wind acts upona board, 1 foot square, 
which is registered in pounds and avoirdu- 
pois, from 1 ounce to 30 pounds.—8th. The direction 
of the wind is shown in circles; which, immediately 
upon inspection, shows the direction of the course or 
change which has taken place: for instance, if it has 
passed through the south or the north, from east to 
west; and the point from which it started and that to 
which it returned.—All these eight varieties have 
their scales about half an inch from the marking 
points, and can be very easily read or referred to, 
There are markers on each edge of the paper for 
time, which paper is carried forward by a clock. 

Mr. Dotuonp gave an Account of the Storm as 
shown by this instrument at Camberwell, on the Ist 
of August, 1846, during his absence. The baro- 
meter changed from 30°03 to 29°82 in. ; the thermo- 
meter from 69° to 98° during the day, or 24 hours, 
The hygrometer ranged from 39° to 80° of moisture. 
At 2 o’clock the electrometer was affected by the 
lightning, and registered 15 discharges or flashes in 
one hour. At 34 23™ the rain commenced falling ; 
and in 2 minutes the pluviometer discharged an inch, 
—which had previously stood at 11-90 in. for several 
days. At 4 3™ another inch was registered, and at 
5 25™ a third inch was marked upon the registering 
paper; and so tremendous was the fall of rain and 
hail, that at 5" 35™ a fourth inch was marked upon 
the paper, making, on the whole, 3°12 inches in 2* 
17™, The force of the wind was equal to 1tb 40z., 
and the direction changed from east to west, through 
the south, at 3% 20™,The Secretary asked the 
probable cost of one of these instruments.—Mr 
Dottonp replied, about 1507. 

‘On the Meteorology of Jersey,’ by W. W. 
CuiLpers.—This communication consisted of tables 
of hourly observations of the barometer and thermo- 
meter; but Mr. Childers was not present, to point 
out any of the conclusions to be deduced from them, 
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* Report of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
printing and circulating the Catalogues of Lalande 
and Lacaille,’ by Lieut. Srratrorp. It merely 
announced the completion of the printing, and 
the principle of distribution which the committee 
had adopted, with a list of the names of public 
societies and libraries to which they had been 
given: and stated, that although a sum of 34/. yet 
remained in the hands of the committee out of the 
1,000/. given by Government, yet it would require 
that, and about 70/. more, to be in their hands to 
liquidate all the claims upon them ;—adding, that 
although there was little doubt of this being repaid 
by Government, yet, in the meantime, it would be 
necessary for the Association to make the advance. 

A joint meeting of the Mathematical and Physical 
Section (A.) and of the Physiological Section (E.), 
took place to receive the two following communica- 
tions :— 

Prof. Marrevcct submitted a résumé of his latest 
researches in Electro-Physiology.—In the first place 
he described the experiments which prove that the 
developement of electricity in living animals is a 
phenomenon peculiar to all organic tissues, and prin- 
cipally to muscular fibres, and that it is a necessary 
consequence of the chemical processes of nutrition. 
Prof. Matteucci particularly wished to prove that 
the developement of electricity in the muscles can 
never produce electric currents which circulate either 
in the muscular mass, or in the nerves. It.is only 
by a particular arrangement of the experiment that 
we succeed in obtaining a muscular current. Further, 
all experiments contradict the opinion of an electrical 
current existing in the nerves. M. Matteucci proved 
that the current said to be proper to the frog is, on 
the contrary, a general phenomenon which exists 
in all the muscles that have tendonous extremities 
unequally distributed, and that this current supposed 
to be peculiar to the frog, is only a particular instance 
of muscular current. 

In the second place, the Professor laid before the 
Section his last researches ‘On Electrical Fishes.’ 
—He showed that the laws of the electrical shock of 
these animals, are a necessary consequence of the 
developement of electricity which is produced in each 
cell of the electrical organ under the influence of the 
nervous power. 

In the third place, Prof. Matteucci showed the 
relation which exists between the Electrical Current 
and Nervous Power. He proved that muscular 
contraction is always produced by a phenomenon 
analogous to the electrical spark, and that the elec- 
trical current does but modify the nervous excitability. 
On these facts, Prof. Matteucci establishes a simple 
theory of electro-physiological phenomena. 

In the last part of his communication, the Pro- 
fessor treated of Inducted Contraction ;—and, after 
having demonstrated that these phenomena cannot 
be explained in supposing an electrical discharge of 
any kind indiscriminately, he concluded, that In- 
ducted Contraction is an elementary phenomenon of 
the nervous power, which acts in muscular contrac- 
tion, and is analogous to all actions of induction of 
physical powers. 

‘On the Identity of certain Vital and Electro- 
Magnetic Laws, by Dr. Burtar.—The object of 
this paper was to show that the direction and forma- 
tion of blood-vessels, and the capillary circulation 
through them, which is independent of the propul- 
sive power of the heart, are in accordance with laws 
identical in their direction and relation to each other 
with those of the electro-magnetic force. The forma- 
tion of blood and blood-vessels in the germinal mem- 
brane, which surrounds the embryo during the incu- 
bation of a hen’s egg, was taken as a simple type of 
this process. The small whitish disk, on the yolk- 
bag (the cicatricula), is the spot where the vital 
changes begin. The embryo occupies the centre of 
this spot, and becomes the centre of the vital force 
exerted by the mother’s warmth. From this centre 
the force is communicated to the yolk-bag. The 
disk enlarges, still keeping its circular form, and 
marked by concentric circles, more or less perfect. 
The disk is produced by the conversion of the yolk 
into cells, which adhere as a thin circular layer. The 
circular form of this disk and the general concentric 
arrangement of the cells were considered to indicate 
that the lines of vital force which arranged and pre- 





conversion of a portion of these cells which form the 
disk into blood and blood-vessels. The trunks pass in 
the direction of radii of the original disk and central 
germ. The main trunks unite at the central heart, 
which is at tirst only a bent portion of the common 
trunk. The capillaries inosculate at the cireumference. 
Thus the vessels form a complete circle. This cir- 
cular arrangement of the vessels as radii indicates a 
second circular force at right angles to the plane of 
the former one. The next step is the formation of 
these vessels. Those called by Harvey ‘ vasa lutea’ 
are coarse, and the stages in their formation are more 
easily watched. They are formed in the substance 
of the disk, and out of the same material,—the cells 
of the yolk. These cells continuing to accumulate, 
some are arranged as cylinders,—then, in succession, 
as half-circles, circles, net-work, and trunks converg- 
ing to the central embryo. At this stage, each ves- 
sel is a coarse yellowish cylinder, with a red streak 
down its axis. Externally it is composed of cells of 
various sizes, which can easily be brushed off from 
the transparent tube which they cover; and which 
is composed of smaller cells, and contains the red 
blood itself flowing towards the centre. The infer- 
ence drawn was, that this tube, formed of cells 
around the current, is the evidence of a cireumferen- 
tial force around the current, arranging the cells as 
atube. Such being the relation and direction of the 
vital force in arranging their forms, it was shown that 
it was in accordance with the direction of the electro- 
magnetic force. The law of this double force, which 
bears on the present inquiry, is, that, in order to act, 
both currents must circulate,—that is, each must 
return into itself. That the galvanic force must cir- 
culate, is evident from the construction of the simple 
galvanic cell. The magnetic foree accompanying 
the galvanic obeys the same law. It also circulates, 
but in a plane at right angles to the galvanic. Dr. 
Wollaston called it, in consequence, vertiginous mag- 
netism. These two currents are inseparable. They 
are directive forces or carrying, according to the 
condition of the matter on which they act. What 
is true of the magnetic current round a single wire 
conveying the galvanic current, applies to two or 
more wires if put together as a ribbon, or to a slip 
of metal,—the only difference being the increase of 
force in the latter instances. Ifthe galvanic wire be 
bent in a circle, or several wires are arranged so as 
to form a series of concentric rings, or, which is the 
same thing, a spiral coil of wire be made, the mag- 
netic foree still retains the same direction as in the 
first instance; but as the whole of the wire acts upon 
the circle of force, it makes it move through the 
centre of the ring or coil. If such a spiral coil be 
placed on iron filings, they arrange themselves in 
lines, passing through the centre parallel to its axis, 
and then folding up on either side as radii round the 
edge, where they meet. These experiments were 
quoted from Dr. Faraday. Sucha spiral coil, through 
which galvanic force circulates, was considered to 
represent the disk around the embryo; the iron 
filings, representing the direction of the capillary 
vessels, arranged circularly in a plane, at right angles 
to the disk, by the magnetic force accompanying the 
galvanic. From comparing the two, the conclusion 
was drawn that, in both cases, the forces at work 
obey the same laws: that the formation of a cir- 
cular living disk, by a central force constantly acting, 
proves the existence of a circular force around that 
centre, and is analogous to a flat spiral or disk, 
through which the galvanic force is circulating; and 
that this vital force in the disk is necessarily attended 
by a second circulating force in the direction of radii 
to it, such as is indicated by the arrangement of ves- 
sels to and from the centre. The actual movements 
of the molecules in this living process are invisible, 
as it is one of growth ; but the form produced is ex- 
plicable on the hypothesis that the living force acts 
in accordance with the laws of a force the direction 
and selection of which have been ascertained. The 
truth of this analogy is rendered still more probable 
by the relation between heat and galvanism, disco- 
vered by Seubeck. Ifa current of heat, instead of a 
current of galvanism, be made to circulate through 
the spiral coil of wire, it will, like galvanism, deve- 
lope magnetic currents in the direction of radii to 
the centre. Now, the mother’s heat is the source 
which supplies power to the embryo. In both these 





instances—in the metal coil of wire and in the livin 
disk—the force is in the form of heat. In both thee 
isa primary concentric arrangement of matter § 
the transmission of this force ; and in both ree 
the evidence of a second circular force at right an A 
to the first. If, instead of the arrangement of the 
galvanic wire asa flat spiral coil, the rings are ar 
ranged side by side, asa spiral tube or helix then 
the second or magnetic force would be through its 
axis. It would be a tube which, if placed in water 
would carry one pole of a magnetic needle floated 
on cork, through it ; and iron filings would a 
themselves in a circular line going through the helix 
round on the outside, returning into itself_(Parg. 
day). The spiral galvanic force here produces the 
current through the tube. The converse would be 
true. Itwas then shown how these laws were appli- 
cable to the formation of vessels. Blood is firs 
formed ; and when it circulates a tube is formed 
around it. The current of blood indicates 8 force 
through the axisof the tube: the tube itself indicates 
a circumferential force around the current to a 

its materials as a tube. The tubes are arranged cir. 
cularly, meeting at the heart in the centre, and a 
the capillaries in the circumference, The living 
tube, if it followed electro-magnetic laws, would 
have (like the spiral coil of wire through which the 
galvanic force was circulating) a circular fore 
through its axis: and, conversely, this current would 
tend to form a tube around itself—supposing always 
appropriate materials. The vital force has evidently 
appropriate materials in the form of cells. Those 
cells, which exposed to oxygen become converted 
into red globules, are moved in a current: thus 
showing that they are fit matter for the influence of 
vital force in one direction, and that such a force is 
moving them ;—whereas the smaller and transparent 
cells are arranged round the current as a tube: thus 
showing a second force at work around the first, 
There is a current in one direction, and a tube 
around it; neither tube nor current can be explained 
without the assumption of a moving power: both 
are readily explained by two circular forees having 
the same relation to cach other as the electro-mag- 
netic. The cells out of which the disk and vessels 
are built have been regarded so far as under the in- 
fluence of forces external to them. But each cell 
has a life and force of its own, similar in kind to the 
central force, but less in degree. The central foree 
subordinates all lesser forces, and makes the disk 
one. Entomologists have shown that the earliest 
appearance of organization in the ovules of plants 
and ova of animals is a cell, and that such cell has 
a nucleus, and each nucleus a nucleolus, or central 
spot,—which is the essential part of each cell,—and, 
though destitute of matter, has the power of forming 
cells, and arranging them round it. Dr, Barry has 
shown that each secondary cell becomes, in its tum, 
the centre of a similar action; smaller ones being 
generated and arranged round the larger ones. Prot 
Goodsir finds that the inner membrane of the tubes 
of glands is formed of cells, and that nucleated cells 
are found among them, which he calls centres of 
nutrition, as if these nucleated cells were the parents 
of successive broods of young cells passing off from 
them. These centres of nutrition are here cali 
centres of force; and, according to the law of ths 
force, there would be a common centre, bringing al 
these isolated centres into one comprehensive whole, 
The vascular dise of the yolk-bag had been taken 
as a central fact, the right comprehension of which 
would explain other facts of the same kind, but more 
complex. Its application to some few facts im mr 
siology was then shown :—such as the formation 
new blood-vessels ; the tubular form of vessels and 
of ducts among cells ; of circulation through capi 
laries, independently of the contraction of their = 
or of the propulsive power of the heart ; and of 
universal fact that, wherever there is a central heart, 
there are powers at work, which neither its pr 
sive power nor capillary action can explain, of 
ing new vessels in connexion with the old ones. 
Such a universal fact becomes a law, when the ¢ 

is shown. This cause or law, now pro 
solution of these living processes, 18, 

force circulating in two directions, one ot 
in a plane at right angles to the other, —thus ide 
tical in direction with the electro-magnetic fore 
will explain the phenomena. Or, in other 
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hat wherever there 1s a central moving force 


there is a power at work around and to and from 
that centre, capable of arranging fit matter as 
tubes, and of circulating fluid to a certain extent 
them, and that the tubular formation is 
to a vital power identical in its direction 
with the galvanic ; and the radiated arrangement of 
yessels, and the circulation (toa certain ex- 
tent) of fluid through them, are dependent on a 
er accompanying the former, and identical in its 
direction with the magnetic force. The conclusion 
yas not drawn that the vital and electro-magnetic 
forces were the same, but that the direction and re- 
lation of both forces were identical. 

Sir J. Herscuet said, as the authors had placed 
before the Sections their opinions of the origin of 
muscular contractionsand motions, he would also men- 
tion an opinion of his own, merely in the form of a 

forfuture consideration. There were three things 
tp be noted in the entire phenomenon ;—the first 
was mental, viz., the determination of the will; the 
second was an effort, the existence of which became 
manifest by the consequent weariness ; the third was 
theforce which resulted and manifested itself in the 
effect produced. Now, here it appeared that a link 
was wanting between the second and third; and to 
supply that link was the object of the present in- 
quiries. The idea he wished to throw out was, that 
the individual portions of muscular fibre might con- 
sist of something like spheroids inclosed in outer 
coverings; and that, in the quiescent state of the 
muscle, these spheroids might all lie with their major 
axes or longer dimensions along the length of the 
muscle, and then by an excitation of electric cur- 
rents around them, caused by the will and consequent 
effort either circulating through the surrounding tis- 
sues or suitable nerves, a reversal of polarity might 
cause these spheroids to reverse their major and minor 
axes, and thus cause the entire muscle to swell out 
at right angles to its previous length.—_Dr. Carpen- 
mr stated that by the aid of powerful microscopes 
itwas easy to see, ina properly prepared muscle, that 
its several distinct fibres were divided into oblong 
cll. In the act of muscular contraction these cells 
contracted in their longer dimensions, and were thus 
forced to swell out in their shorter. 


‘Account of some new Experiments in Electro- 
Magnetism,’ by Prof. Wartmann.—Since the dis- 
covery made last year by Dr, Faraday of the action 
of magnets upon polarized light passing through dif- 
ferent media, it became interesting to ascertain whe- 
ther this influence is limited to the rotation of the 
plane of polarization of the ray. Numerous expe- 
riments have shown that no change whatever is 
undergone by the fixed lines of the. spectrum, either 
in position, or in quantity, or visibility, when they are 
produced by rays of natural or artificial light, com- 
mon or polarized, which have been made to gothrough 
different substances,—such as air, nitrous acid gas, 
water, alcohol, oil of turpentine, syrup of sugar, a 
solution of ferruginous alum, or a long prism of flint 
glass,—put in the sphere of action of powerful 
electromagnets, As far as those researches have 
been brought, they lead to the conclusion that neither 
light nor the medium suffers any constitutional de- 
mangement which could alter the property of the 
tay to be partially absorbed when it is refracted 
through a prism. ‘The view generally entertained by 
foreign philosophers as to the real action of the mag- 
tet being one upon the material substance which 
gives way to the luminous ray, it became necessary to 
test whether the new magnetical state of molecular 
euilibrium would not be concordant with some new 
Properties of chemical affinity. Indeed, it has long 
4g0 been asserted by Ritter, Fresnel, Hansteen, 
Murchmann, Lodecke, Murray, and others, and more 
teeently by Mr. Hunt, that the magnets have a de- 

influence upon chemical phenomena. I have 
taken advantage of powerful electro-magnets, which 
we put in action by sixty pairs of Bansen’s battery, 
tomake some fresh trials upon the subject, convinced 
tat such means would afford me an opportunity of 
Withessing, if any, far more decisive actions than 
thoe which have been described. But all my 
attempts have proved unsuccessful to produce any 
mce in the electrolysis of acidulated water, of 
nous dissolutions, or in the electro-chemical 
position of sulphate of copper, or of acetate 





of lead by softiron. All the results have been care- 
fully and repeatedly tested by accurate weighings ; 
and in the case of the electrolysis of water, I em- 
ployed electrodes of soft iron, gilt by electrical 
process and supported by the very poles of the mag- 
nets, with the interposition of a film of mica as thin 
as possible. The apparatus has been placed in all 
directions relative to terrestrial magnetism, and the 
poles of artificial magnets have been made to act 
both separately and together, without any different 
result whatever. Butin expressing this my opinion 
I must add, that I mean not to say that magnetism 
is not able to interfere with molecular disposition, 
which is a quite different view of the subject, that 
has not, perhaps, been sufficiently distinguished by 
the former one. Indeed, we have ample evidence 
that this is the case under favourable circumstances. 
These experimental inquiries have led me to ascer- 
tain two facts, which it may, perhaps, not be im- 
proper to state here. Ifa chemical action is pro- 
duced by the immersion of two pieces of soft iron 
into a liquid which is able to corrode them, or to be 
decomposed by the metal, and if the poles of a 
magnet be applied upon these cores, an electro-mag- 
netic rotation takes place all round each, which is in 
the sense of the hypothetic current of Amptre.—Prof. 
Grove has just pointed out to me that such an action 
had been stated by Dr. Christie, though, as far as I 
know, it has been referred to by no treatise on elec- 
tro-magnetism, and that he himself had witnessed 
the phenomenon many times. The other fact seems 
to be of a higher interest, since it discloses, as it 
were, to the eye what may be called the lines of che- 
mical affinities. I shall now content myself by 
merely describing what I have been able to witness, 
and to show to many scientific men,—reserving for a 
future occasion to complete this communication, and to 
dwell upon the theoretical part of the subject. Com- 
mon sulphate of copper is to be dissolved in water, 
and a cylinder of soft iron shall be deposited in it. As 
soon as the first deposit of copper has taken place, it 
is easy to perceive all round the cylinder light films 
of a blue matter, which are extending themselves as 
diverging rays from the very centre of the cylinder, 
which may be thought to represent the centre of the 
chemical action. I suppose this substance to be a 
subsulphate of copper, and Prof. K. Rosé is of the 
same opinion; but from want of time and scarcity 
of matter I have not yet been able to submit it to 
analysis. During its manifestations proceeding, the 
nature of the liquid is always varying, sulphate of 
iron taking the room of a corresponding quantity of 
sulphate of copper. When this change has reached 
acertain extent the phenomenon ceases to widen more. 
It is then like to a large passion-flower, with slender 
stamina, terminated by a continuous circular and 
opaque edge of thick anthere. Its description, 
which is altogether independent of the nature and 
the form of the vessel, is very geometrical. After 
half an hour, more or less, this extraordinary design 
fades, by the deposition of the matter at the bottom 
of the trough. When two cylinders are used in the 
same plate, two of the rays meet, perpendicularly, 
each other, on the line of shortest distance of the 
centres. Others join in direction more and more 
oblique, and, being totally deprived of the faculty 
of entering their relative dominions, they incurve 
themselves in hyperbolic arches. Thus a perfectly 
straight line is formed, which cuts into two halves the 
line of shortest interval. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the rays which are not to meet 
others extend as in the first case described. 
With three centres situated at the summit of an 
equilateral triangle, the lines of separation intersect 
each other in a point, which is at equal distance from 
the summit, and thence run perpendicular to three 
sides of the triangle. The diverging rays, opposite 
in two directions, are much inflected. The whole of 
the figure is perfectly regular. These rays are not 
affected in their developement by the magnetization 
of the cylinders;—at least, if one observation made 
on this point suffices for pronouncing upon it. If 
there are but two cylinders, and if they are lifted up 
in the liquid by means of an appropriate horse-shoe 
magnet, it is possible to move them very slowly with- 
out any disturbance of the whole of the figure,—and 
particularly without the least incurvature of the line 
of separation, which follows the cylinders backwards 
and forwards, as if firmly tied together. But a shock 








loosens all those particles geometrically adherent: 
they fall down and all design vanishes. 

*On the Deviation of Falling Bodies from the 
Perpendicular,’ by Prof. Ozerstep.—I shall give a 
short history of these experiments, as far as this can 
be done by memory, without any assistance of books, 
The first experiments of merit were made, I think, 
in 1793, by Prof. Guglielmini. He made bodies 
fall from a height of 231 feet. As the earth rotates 
from west to east, each point in or upon her describes 
an arc proportioned to its distance from the axis; 
and, therefore, the falling body has, from the begin- 
ning of the fall, a greater tendency towards east than 
the point of the surface which lies perpendicularly 
below it. Thus, it must strike a point lying some- 
what easterly to the perpendicular. Still, the dif- 
ference is so small, that great heights are necessary 
for giving only a deviation of some tenth parts of an 
inch. The experiments of Guglielmini gave indeed 
such a deviation ; but at the same time, they gave 
a deviation to the south, which was not in concord- 
ance with the mathematical calculations. Laplace 
objected ‘o these experiments, that the author 
had not +» mediately verified his perpendicular, but 
only some months afterwards. In the beginning of 
this century, Dr. Benzenberg undertook new experi- 
ments, from a height of about 240 feet. The book 
in which he describes his experiments contains, in 
an appendix, researches and illustrations upon the 
subject from Gauss and Olbers; to which several 
abstracts of older researches are added. The paper 
of Gauss is ill printed, and therefore difficult to read; 
but the result is, that the experiments of Benzenberg 
should give a deviation of 395 French lines. The 
mean of his experiments gave 399; but they gave 
a still greater deviation to the south. Though the 
experiments here quoted seem to be highly satisfac- 
tory in point of the eastern deviation, I cannot con- 
sider them to be so in truth; for it is but right to 
state that these experiments have considerable dis- 
crepancies among themselves, and that their mean, 
therefore, cannot be of great value. In some other 
experiments made afterwards in a deep pit, Dr. 
Benzenberg obtained only the easterly deviation ; 
but they seem not to deserve more confidence. Greater 
faith is to be placed in the experiments tried by 
Prof. Reich in a pit of 504 feet, at Freiberg. Here 
the easterly deviation was also found in good agree- 
ment with the calculated result ; but a considerable 
southern deviation was observed. I am not sure 
that I remember the numbers obtained; but I must 
state that they, though not in the same degree as those 
of Dr. Benzenberg, were means of experiments which 
differed much among themselves. Prof. Reich has 
published his researches. An abstract is to be found 
in Poggendorff ’s Annalen de Physie. After all this, 
there can be no doubt that our knowledge upon this 
subject is imperfect; and that new experiments are 
to be desired, but these are so expensive, that it is 
not probable that they would be performed with all 
means necessary to their perfection without the con- 
currence of the British Association. I will here 
state the reasons which seem to recommend such an 
undertaking. 1. Theart of measurement hasmade great 
progress in later times, and is here exercised in great 
perfection. 2. All kinds of workmanship can be 
obtained here in the highest perfection. I think it 
would not be impossible to have an air-tight cylinder, 
of some hundred feet high, made for the purpose. 
This would, indeed, be expensive, but it would pre- 
sent this advantage,—that the experiments could be 
made in a vacuum and in different gases. 3. With 
these experiments, others could be connected upon 
the celerity of the fall, and the resistance opposed to 
it by the air, and by gases. Prof. Wheatstone’s 
method for measuring the time would here be of 
great use. 4. If the southern deviation should be 
confirmed, experiments could be undertaken, in 
order to discover in how far this could be effected by 
magnetism in motion. For this purpose bulbs of 
different metals might be tried. Very movable 
magnetical needles, well sheltered, but placed suffi- 
ciently near to the path of the falling bodies, would 
indicate magnetical effects induced in them. : 

Sir J. Herscuet said, that from a conversation 
with Mr. Gersted he had been inclined to think that 
the deviation of falling bodies towards the south in 
these northern latitudes—which was an observed fact, 
although hitherto unaccounted for—might receive an 
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explanation from the circumstance that electrical 
currents were known to be in circulation round the 
earth in the direction of parallels of latitude ; and as 
a current is always excited in a body moving across 
such a current, these would give rise to a mutual 
repulsion, causing the deflection towards the south. 
But inasmuch as their action would be but momen- 
tary were the velocity constant, and is developed in 
proportion to the variation of the velocity, hence, 
since the velocity increases uniformly with the time, 
a uniformly-acting force is the result ; and the total 
deviation, therefore, towards the south would be in 
the proportion of the height from which the body 
descended, since it is easy to see that its entire course 
would be rectilinear. This fact, therefore, which 
could readily be determined by well conducted ob- 
servations, would be a decisive test of the soundness 
of the opinion ; and this was the chief object which 
M. Oecersted had in view. From a conversation, 
however, which he since had with Mr. Grove, he 
was inclined to be more doubtful of this explanation. 
Mr. Grove said, that inasmuch as a falling body was 
moving between electrical currents, placed both north 
and south of its line of fall, in his opinion the effect 
of the one would counterbalance that of the other, so 
as together to produce no effect.—M. OrrsTep said 
that his present object was merely to induce com- 
petent persons to undertake well-directed experi- 
ments for ascertaining whether there truly was a 
southerly deviation of falling bodies or not. 


*On the Results of an extensive series of Magnetic 
Investigation, including most of the known varieties 
of Steel” by W. Petrie.—The following is an 
abstract :— 


Process of manufacture to produce permanent mag- 
nets, having the greatest fixity and capacity conjointly 
secured.—1, The original iron should be the purest 
soft iron, charcoal made (not coke); the Swedish, 
from the Dunnamore mine, is better than any other. 
2. Converted—with pure charcoal ; it should be car- 
bonized lightly, and the process to be stopped 
when the bars, of the usual thickness, are “ scarcely 
steel through,” yet so that it will harden with cer- 
tainty, without an undue heat. 3. Sorted—with 
attention to homogeneous conversion, &c., according 
to the ordinary rules. 4. Melted—the pot kept 
covered, and not longer than necessary in fusion. 
5. Cast—into a large ingot, so as to allow of its being 
well rolled out singly, before it becomes reduced to 
the requisite thinness. 6. Rolled—while hot from 
casting, to save a second heating; it should not be 
doubled over, nor sheared and faggotted; the rolling 
should be conducted at as low a temperature as con- 
venient, as it thereby acquires a harder, closer tex- 
ture, and finer grain. 7. In cutting into shape, the 
substance (if large or of varied form) should not be 
strained, as by boring with “rymers,” or straighten- 
ing (oftener than is unavoidable) with the hammer, 
asitisthenapt to warp, and to have unseen commence- 
ments of cracks on becoming subsequently hardened. 
More carbonization than that previously described 
as best is of little injury to the magnetic goodness of 
the steel, provided it be so prepared as to preserve a 
homogeneous and white appearance of fracture when 
hardened, which is not so easily managed as with 
that of lower carbonization; but if it be again car- 
bonized more than usual (as razor steel, or above 
that), it rather improves; and again an increase 
deteriorates it as in cast iron, and a further increase 
again improves it. In short, in the scale of carboniza- 
tion there is a succession of continually decreasing 
maxima of advantage. 


On the physical properties which the steel should 
possess.—The fineness of grain is affected by many 
adventitious circumstances, which must be considered 
and allowed for in judging of it; and the most im- 

ortant fact is the difference between the appearance 
in the hard and soft states; for in the general pro- 
perties, whether optical, mechanical, or magnetical, 
their order, in any set of samples, is reversed in the 
hard state, independently of the absolute change in 
each property. The steels should be examined by 
breaking with a single bend at a file notch (notching 
with a chisel, bending back, &c., change the appear- 
ance). A microscope of 6 or 10 lineal power is better 
than any other power for examining it. The general 
properties, without going into detailed description, 
should be as follows, the terms being comparative 


with other samples of less value, and not at all with 
the hard or soft states of the same steel :— 

In a soft state. In a hard state. 
General appearance, uniform Uniform white. 

darkish grey. 

Rather a large grain, com- 
pared with razor steel (or 
finer if much rolled). 
Rather irregular in size and 
shape of grain, unless fine. 
Rounded crystallization. 


A smaller grain than it was 
before. 


Rather more regular than 
before. Rounded crystal- 
lization disappears. Grains 
individually distinct, with 
good metallic lustre. 

Close texture, without cavi- Not particularly close. 

ti 

Rather tough for steel. 

Attracted considerably before 

magnetizing. 

Loses induced magnetism 

more freely than other 

steels. 

Care must be taken to discriminate between real 

cavities and indentations arising from the crystals 

being torn up by the breaking; pure iron often 
appears porous from this cause. 

Then followed some peculiar considerations on the 
chemical constitution and molecular arrangement of 
certain sorts of steel; and onthe molecular peculiari- 
ties of iron and other metals, in connexion with their 
magnetic capacity, illustrated by a tabular arrange- 
ment. 

On hardening, §c.—In the ordinary process there 
is risk and difficulty for large work, owing to unequal 
heat, unnecessary time and heat applied, especially 
to fine edges, decarbonization, scaling, &c. These 
are obviated by a process which is new, as applied on 
a large scale, namely, heating in melted lead. It 
will be observed that the precise heat is imparted, 
quite uniformly, in half a minute or so; and the 
finest edge is heated momentarily no higher than the 
thickest part, rendering this process incomparable 
for all instruments where it is the edge or smaller 
parts that are of importance. No scale is formed, 
the finest polish or sharpest edge being preserved 
through the hardening. The previous preparation of 
the steel and some other points are described; and 
particulars of the manner of refrigeration in water 
(salt), and for securing hardness and great evenness, 
are also detailed. The process has been applied to 
steel sheets of 10 inches by 20, obtained quite flat, 
and as hard as a file throughout, even at the middle 
parts, which has hitherto been found very difficult— 
we may say impossible. Magnets, prepared by these 
means only, differ generally in magnetic power by 
ai part, many being absolutely equal. Particulars 
are then given of the advantage of certain high 
powers for magnetizing bars, and of an apparatus 
constructed, weighing 2 cwt., and possessing nearly 
as great aggregate power as the colossal magnet in 
possession of the Royal Society (weighing, we be- 
lieve, 2 tons). A method is suggested for verifying 
the constancy of magneto-meteorologic instruments, 
by means of the terrestrial magnetism itself, inde- 
pendently of its own variations, or of the comparison 
of the mutual action of three or more bars. 

*On the Mode of Developing the Magnetic Con- 
dition,’ by Dr. Scoressy.—Dr. Scoresby stated 
that he had, at York, shown a new and superior 
mode of developing the magnetic condition in 
properly prepared and hardened steel bars, by 
interposing a thin plate of soft iron between the 
operating magnet and the bar of steel to be mag- 
netized. He had, at that time, suffered it to be 
necessary to extend the thin plate of soft iron the 
entire length of the bars of steel to be magnetized. 
But he had since found this to be by no means the 
case; since by laying any number of unmagnetized 
bars of steel in a long line, and passing along them 
a horse-shoe magnet with its poles connected with a 
thin polished plate of soft iron (he used common 
hoop iron), the ends being slightly bent upwards to 
cause it to pass more freely over the steel bars, and 
then turning them over and renewing the process on 
the other face, he found he could communicate to 
the bars the full charge which they'were competent 
to receive. ‘The Rey. Doctor exhibited this ex- 

periment; and by simply passing a horse-shoe mag- 
net thus armed with an interposed piece of sheet 
iron, once over each face of twelve previously un- 
magnetized bars of steel, he communicated to them 
so much power as that they sustained their own 
weight, when held up as a chain. 


Brittle, and very hard. 
Ditto. 


Retains magnetism well and 
abundantly. 
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‘On a New Portable Equatoreal Stand f 
scope, by Dr. Green.—Described, ante, a 

‘On a New Portable Azimuth Compass,’ by Mr 
Dent.—Mr. Dent exhibited this instrument.’ Th, 
magnetic needle was suspended in an inner case and 
that again fitted in an outer case in such a manner 
as to admit of having either its ends reversed s0 a 
to eliminate errors of centering ; or its faces reversed 
so as to eliminate the error of culmination. 

*On a New Dark Eye-piece, and a New Mode 
of Contracting the Aperture of the Object Glasses 
of Telescopes,’ by Mr. Lawson.—Mr. Lawson de 
scribed the several failures which he had experienced 
while endeavouring to protect the eye from the 
violent action of the sun’s light and heat. At length 
he succeeded, by prolonging the eye tube beyond 
the glasses, and placing in the side of the prol 
tion a slit capable of admitting the coloured plate 
glasses to be introduced or withdrawn. By this 
position being assigned to them, he found that they 
answered the end required effectually ; while they 
were themselves placed in a position where the con 
centration of the heat and light upon them could 
not, in the slightest degree, injure them. He de 
scribed several spots which he had observed on the 
sun’s disk last spring. His method of contracting 
the aperture was by an outer tube sliding on the 
eye-piece tube, something like the spray tube of a 
common telescope. This, by being drawn out into 
the tube, more or less, will stop off more or less of 
the cone of rays proceeding from the object glass to 
the eye-piece. 

‘On a new Multiplying Condenser, by A. F. 
SvanBerc.—The author was led, by the proces 
used by M. Pfaff, of Kiel, in his researches on the 
electricity of contact between metals and fluids, to 
construct a new instrument, which, by a single contact 
of zinc and copper, can be charged by manipulation, 
requiring only a minute of time to an intensity suffi- 
cient to give a brilliant spark and strong shock. It 
consists of two ordinary condensers, whose plates are 
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of copper; the two lower connected by a copper 


wire. They are prevented from touching by 
plates of glass cemented to them, and a little larger, 
for the sake of insulation. The lower plates are 
supported by insulating stems, and the upper have 
insulating handles. For an instance of its use, sup- 
pose the first condenser has received a small positive 
charge—a. Raising A and touching C with the 
finger, D will become negative, and C positive 
by induction. Remove the finger from C to D, the 
electricity of this last is retained by that of C; and 
at the same time replacing A, which had not lost its 
electricity during the preceding operations; that of 
B can be transported to D by a repetition of the 
process. By three such operations the tension of 
D's electricity is tripled; and this can be transferred 
to B by raising C and touching it. In this way 
is obvious that, by three n manipulations, the final 
electricity =3n a. It is easily seen, that theres 
certain number of transfers before changing, whie 

gives the greatest result. Thus, with two transfers 
and three changes 2'2 a=4096 a; while three (whieh 
isthe best number of transfers) gives, with the amoust 
of manipulation, 38 a=6561 a; four transfers giv 
46 a=4096a. Such an instrument, made for 4 
Cabinet de Physique, at the University of Upsal, 

6 inches diameter, gives, by 24 manipulations, a strong 


spark, and a shock felt in the elbows. 
at Kew; 








Mr. Broun said, that if Dr. Scoresby, or some 
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Account of the Photographic Self-registering 

- *by Mr. F. Ronaps.—Mr. Ronalds, on 

‘ng his third annual volume of ‘ Observations 
iments made at the Kew Observatory,’ 

iments on the photographic self- 

‘imation of the electrometer, the barometer, the 

, and the declination magnetometer— 

‘ned his existing apparatus for these purposes 
ibited the resulting photographs; but first 

iefly adverted to his previous proposals in 1840 
1841, and experiments in 1844, relative to the 

: The principal characteristic of his im- 
ed system is a peculiar adaptation of the Lucernal 
An instrument of this kind was em- 

in July, 1845, to register the variations of 
oe Atmospheric Electrometer. The} pair of 
graws were properly insulated, and suspended within 
the body of the microscope, and towards its object 
A condensing lens was placed at the end itself, 
mia good lamp stood beyond that. A strong light 
was, therefore, projected upon those sides of the 
gaws which were turned towards the condensing 
lens, and the other sides were in deep shade. The 
ight also impinged upon a little screen, fitted into 
the back of a case, about two feet long, fixed to the 
the microscope, at right angles with it, and 

setically. Through this screen was cut a narrow 
carved slit, whose chord was horizontal, and radius 
equal to the length of the straws. Between the elec- 
trometer and the screen acombination of achromatic 
lenses, by Ross, was adjusted to produce a good che- 
nical focus of the electrometer, at a distance as much 
the external surface of the screen outwards, as 

the thickness of one of the plates of glass to be presently 
mentioned. In the long vertical case was suspended 
a frame, about half the length of the case, provided 
yitha rabbet, into which two pieces of plate glass 
could be dropped, and these brought into close con- 
tact by means of six little bolts and nuts. The frame 
could be removed at pleasure from the line by which 
it was suspended ; and the line, after passing through 
a small hole stopped with grease at the top of the 
long case, was attached to a pulley, about four inches 
in diameter, on the hour arbor of a clock. Lastly, 
counterpoises, rollers, and springs were used for in- 
suring accurate sliding of the frame, &c. A piece 
of Mr. Collen’s photographic paper was now placed 
between the two plates of glass in the moveable 
frame; the long case was closed so as to prevent the 
possibility of daylight entering it—the clock was 
started, and the time of starting noted. All that 
pat of the paper which was made to pass over the 
dit in the screen, by the motion of the clock became 
now, therefore, successively opposed to a strong light, 
and was consequently brought into a state which 
fitted it to receive a dark colour, on being again 
wahed with the usual solution, excepting those small 
Portions upon which dark images of the lower parts 
of the straws were projected through the slit. These 
parts of course retained the light colour, and formed 
the long curved lines or bands, whose distances from 
tach other at any given part of the photograph, i. e. 
atany given time, indicated the electric tension at 
that time. Sometimes daylight was used instead of 
the light from a lamp ; and in that case, during the 
process, some appearances of the sky were occa- 
sonally noted, by which it was evident that in serene 
weather, when the sun's light and heat varied, and the 
Paper became consequently either more or less dark- 
ned, the electric tension, as shown in the photo- 
gph, varied also, increasing with the increase of 
light, &e. This fact has not, perhaps, been before 
dlserved_but as the darkening effect on the paper 
could not be always depended upon, separate notes 
vere taken of the intensities of light, and the same 
raults obtained. At the suggestion of the Astro- 
tomer Royal, a Distinguishing Electrometer formed 
m the dry pile system, was afterwards employed, 
Which exhibited in the photograph not only the ten- 
son, but the kind of electricity possessed by the elec- 
t at any given time. The dry thermometer 

js wad tried. It was of the horizontal kind, had 
yah peg and its tube was introduced through the 
of the microscope. The tube had a diaphragm 
hatrow aperture fixed upon it, and the slit in the 
ween at the eye-end of the microscope was now, 
tie’? Straight and horizontal. The image was 
sien ee and the breadth of the dark band 
in the photograph became the measure of tem- 





perature inversely at any given time.* The baro- 
meter employed was of thesyphon kind. The micro- 
scope was turned in order to bring the long case and 
its sliding frame into a horizontal position. The clock 
was placed at one end, and a little weight, sufficient 
to keep the frame steady, was suspended by a line 
passing over a pulley at the other. The lower leg 
of the barometer was introduced through the now 
bottom of the microscope ; it was provided with a 
similar kind of diaphragm to that on the thermometer, 
and of course the slit in the screen was now ver- 
tical. A light blackened pith ball rested on the 
surface of the mercury, and its image was slightly 
magnified : it will in future be much more so. 
The declination magnet was one of two feet. It 
was provided with a damper, and its mode of sus- 
pension was essentially similar to that of the Green- 
wich Declinometer. In order to adapt it for self- 
registration, a light conical brass tube, projecting six 
inches beyond its north end, was affixed to the lower 
side of the spur which carried it; and to the north 
end of that tube a small wire, called the index, was 
attached at right angles. This index descended 
through little slits in the bottoms of the two cases 
which inclosed the magnet, &c., and took the place 
of the electrometer described above in the Lucer- 
nal Microscope, which was placed below the cases, 
and was now required to be much longer than 
before, in order that the image and motion might be 
sufficiently magnified, yet a flat field retained. Every 
thing was fixed very firmly. A great many photo- 
graphs were obtained, and sent for inspection to 
Greenwich. Concerning some term day impressions 
Mr. Glaisher, the Magnetical and Meteorological 
Superintendent of the Greenwich Observatory, says 
that, “ The beautiful agreement of those results with 
these at Greenwich is highly satisfactory.” Mr. Ro- 
nalds stated that Mr. Collen’s paper is found the 
best adapted to the purpose of any which he has 
tried. 

Mr. Broun described a simple method of record- 
ing the excursions of the declination needle which he 
had adopted. He attached to its extremity a fine 
pointed wire, standing at right angles to the plane in 
which the axis of the needle traversed; a sheet of 
paper, with fine iron filings sifted over it, was carried 
along by clockwork over this pointer ; the result was 
that a line of particles of iron was removed from the 
path of the pointer. This line was afterwards fixed 
indelibly on the paper by immersing it in a solution 
of galls; for a dark ink stain was formed on all the 
rest of the paper; that line alone remaining white. 

‘On some Meteorological Phenomena,’ by Prof. 
Wartmann.—Although many attempts have been 
made of late to extend our knowledge of the elec- 
trical phenomena of the atmosphere, it must be con- 
fessed that much remains to be done. The frequency 
of the flashes of lightning, according to the latitude 
and to the seasons, is a subject of inquiry, which has 
been recommended by M. Arago. It would also be 
interesting to record the duration of thunderstorms, 
the number of flashes of each of the two classes 
which have appeared, the height and general ap- 
pearance of the clouds and the hygrometric state of 
the atmosphere. I shall take the liberty to point out 
some facts which I have had occasion to witness on 
the evening of the Ist of August last. After many 
hot days, clouds appeared on the south-west part of 
the horizon of Lausanne, and when over the town 
they began to be illuminated almost without in- 
terruption. I counted more than forty flashes in 
twenty-two minutes, two-fifths of which were of the 
first class, and all going eastward. A flash of such 
a white brilliancy that the eye could not bear it, 
but the appearance of which was perfectly definite, 
did not disappear suddenly, but left a phosphorescent 
trace of a dark red colour, like to the illusions of 
the dissolving views and the ¢rainées or trails of cer- 
tain shooting stars, which I observed on the night of 
the 10th of August 1838. Another flash of the first 
class appeared at the underpart of the clouds, and 
after a rather long course it vanished at the very 
edge of it: no thunder was heard. Two flashes 
were bicuspidated; three others were tricuspidated at 
some distance from their origin; two of which ap- 
peared together, one over the other, in the same 





* In order to convert this into the wet bulb hygrometer, 
nothing, of course, is necessary but the application of the 
usual cup of water and the capillary threads, 





horizontal position. Are those flashes as scarce as 
it is generally believed? Are they produced by a 
particular state of humidity, which makes the state 
of the air better conductors on many given direc- 
tions simultaneously than in others? This I am not 
able to decide; but I think that the quantity of rain 
which happens to fall during a thunderstorm, has a 
great influence upon the falling of the electrical 
fluid. Indeed, in a recent instance, a thunderbolt 
fell in a low part of a vintage near Lausanne, burn- 
ing all the stems on an area of more than eighty feet 
square, during a shower of the most tremendous 
character, and without being attracted by more ele- 
vated conductors which were at a short distance; 
and, on the contrary, two years ago, during a storm 
which was accompanied by no rain, the thunder fell 
on the spot, and burned by ricochets stems here and 
there upon a surface of more than four acres. 

‘On a New Anemometer,’ by Dr. Banxs.—The 
instrument is worked by a vane supported on a hol- 
low wooden shaft, about two inches diameter, whose 
upper end is supported by slight friction rollers, and 
the bottom rests on a fine steel pivot. Each of two 
levers holds a pencil, one for the direction of the 
wind working in a spiral of three turns, which, by a 
very simple contrivance, returns to its position, if 
the wind moves round the compass with frequency. 
The other lever is acted upon by the force-board 
attached to the vane, and which, in its retirement 
from an increasing wind, raises a series of weights 
together with a disk upon which, by a roller, the 
lever rests. The instrument is about two feet and 
a half long, by two feet high, exclusive of the vane 
which is attached to a tin tube of length according 
to circumstances. 

* Meteorological Observations made at Aden, in 
the Red Sea, and at Bombay,’ by Serj. Mayes, of 
the 17th Regiment.—These consisted of several tables 
of barometer, thermometer, and dew-point observa- 
tions, drawn up with care and diligence. 


Section B.—CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
Sept. 21, 1845. 
Fairy Rings.—In your notice of my paper, there 
are two mistakes to which I should wish to call 
your attention. The first is unimportant,—being 
merely the addition of a letter to my name. You 
have it Wray, instead of Way. The other mistake is 
in the analysis;—the Phosphoric acid is set down at 
20 per cent., instead of 29. This error is annoying, 
as it makes me guilty of some glaring absurdities in 
the eyes of chemists. I see, also, that there are other 
mistakes in the statement of the analysis. I have 
sent a correct copy of it; and should feel obliged if 
you can, in your next number, make the necessary 
corrections. J. Tuomas Way. 
Analysis of the Ash of the Agaric of the Fairy Rings. 
ian ». ss <* €¢ ss = 109 
Lime ee 
Magnesia .. .. «. 
Peroxide of Iron .. 
Sulphuric Acid .. 
Carbonic Acid 
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2-20 

a trace. 
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3°80 
29°49 
55°10 
3°32 
O41 


Phosphoric Acid .. 
Potath .. «+ o« 

GeGR «cs oe se ce os 
Chloride of Sodium .. 


98°69 


MONDAY. 

*On Comparative Analytical Researches on Sea 
Water,’ by Prof. Forcunammer.—In the ocean 
between Europe and America the greatest quan- 
tity of saline matter is found in the tropical 
region, far from any land; in such places 1,000 
parts of sea water contain 36°6 parts of salt. 
This quantity diminishes in approaching the coast, 
on account of the masses of fresh water which the 
rivers throw into the sea: it diminishes, likewise, in 
the westernmost part of the Gulf stream, where I 
only found it to be 35°9 in 1,000 parts of water. 
By the evaporation of the water of this warm cur- 
rent, its quantity of saline matter increases towards 
the east, and reaches, in N. lat. 39° 39’ and N. long. 
55° 16’, its former height of 36°5. From thence it 
decreases slowly towards the north-east: and sea 
water, ata distance of from sixty to eighty miles 
from the western shores of England, contains only 
35°7 parts of solid substances; and the same quantity 
of salt is found all over the north-eastern part of the 
Atlantic, as far to the north as Iceland, always at such 
a distance from the land that the influence of fresh 
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water is avoided. From numerous observations made 
on the shores of Iceland and the Faroe Islands, it is 
evident that the water of the Gulf stream spreads 
over this part of the Atlantic Ocean ;—and thus we see 
that the water of tropical currents will keep its cha- 
racter even in high northern latitudes. In the longi- 
tude of Greenland, and more than 100 miles to the 
south of the southernmost point of that large tract of 
land, sea water contains only 35°0 in 1,000 parts. In 
going from this point towards the north-west, it de- 
creases constantly ; and in Dover Straits, at a dis- 
tance of about forty miles from the land, it only con- 
tains 32°5 parts of salt in 1,000 parts of sea water. 
This character seems to remain in the current which 
runs parallel to the shores of North America; and at 
N. lat. 434° and N. long. 464° the sea water con- 
tained only 33°8 parts of salt. Thus tropical and 
polar currents seem not only to be different in re- 
spect to their temperature, but also in the quantity of 
salt which they contain; and thence it follows, again, 
that while the quantity of water carried away from 
the tropical sea by evaporation is greater than that 
which rain and the rivers give back to that sea, the 
reverse takes place in the polar seas, where evapora- 
tion is very small and the condensation of vapour 
very great. The circulation must on that account 
be such, that a part of the vapour which rises in tro- 
pical zones will be condensed in polar regions, and, in 
the form of polar currents, flow back again to warmer 
climates. Although my analyses are only made on 
water from the ocean between Europe and America, 
yet little doubt can be entertained that also that part 
of the ocean which separates America from Asia is 
in a similar condition; and that currents flowing from 
the poles are the rule, and currents flowing towards 
the poles the exception. Besides the southerly. direc- 
tion, which any current flowing from the northern 
= regions must take, it will, according to well- 

nown physical laws depending upon the rotation of 
theearth, always take a direction towards the west, and 
thus be driven towards the eastern shores of the con- 
tinents ; while any tropical current flowing towards 
the north witl, according to the same laws of rotation, 
take a direction towards the western shores of the con- 
tinents. This is at present the case in the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and its effects upon the shores of Europe, 
which by a branch of a tropical current are sur- 
rounded by warm water, produce a mild and moist 
climate. The water of the different scas is much 
more uniform in its composition than is generally 
believed. In that respect my analyses agree with 
the newer analyses of atmospheric air in showing 
that the differences are very slight indeed. Sea water 
may contain more or less salt,—from a very small 
quantity, as in the interior part of the Baltic, to an 
amount of 37°1 parts in 1,000 parts, which I found 
in water from Malta, and which is the greatest quan- 
tity I ever observed; but the relative proportion of 
its constituent saline parts changes very little. In 
order to get rid of those differences which might 
arise from the different quantity of saline matter in 
sea water, I have compared sulphuric acid and lime 
with chlorine, and the following results are the mean 
of many analyses :—In the Atlantic, the proportion 
between chlorine and sulphuric acid is 10,000 to 1,188; 
this is the mean of twenty analyses, which differ very 
little from each other. In the sea between the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland, the same propor- 
tion, according to the mean of seventeen analyses, is 
10,000 to 1,193. In the German Ocean, according 
to ten analyses, it is 10,000 to 1,191. In Davis’s 
Straits, according to the mean of five analyses, it is 
10,000 to 1,220. In the Kattegat, according to the 
mean of four analyses, 10,000 to 1,240.—Thus it 
appears that the proportion of sulphuric acid in- 
creases near the shores: a fact which evidently de- 
pends upon the rivers carrying sulphate of lime into 
the sea. The proportion between chlorine and lime 
in the Atlantic Ocean, according the mean result of 
seventeen analyses, is 10,000 to 297 ; and in the sea 
between Faroe and Greenland, according to the 
mean of eighteen analyses, 10,000 to 300. Lime is 
rather rare in the sea around the West Indian 
Islands, where millions of coralline animals con- 
stantly absorb it,—the proportion, according to five 
analyses, being 10,000 to 247; and it is rather copious 
in the Kattegat, where the numerous rivers of the 
Baltic carry a great quantity of it into the ocean. 
The proportion is there, according to four analyses, 
10,000 to 371, 





‘On the Changes which Mercury sometimes suf- 
fers in Glass Vessels hermetically sealed,’ by Prof. 
OrrstED.—It has been frequently noticed that mer- 
cury inclosed in glass tubes, even when those tubes 
were hermetically sealed, undergoes a remarkable 
change. It first, becomes covered by a thin film ofa 
yellow colour, which adheres to the glass, and becomes 
eventually nearly black. This has been attributed 
to oxidation; but the oxidation which would arise 
from the exceedingly small quantity of atmospheric 
air which could be contained within the bulbs exhi- 
bited by Prof. Oérsted was too small to account for 
the formation of such a quantity of dark and yellow 
powder as many of them exhibited. Prof. Oérsted 
referred the change on the mercury, to the action of 
that metal on the glass of which the bulb was formed. 
It appears that sulphate of soda is frequently em- 
ployed in the manufacture of glass ; and it is thought 
that a sulphuret of mercury is formed by the decom- 
position of the glass itself. This is not, however, 
proved; and it has only been brought forward that at- | 
tention might be directed toa subject which appeared 
to involve some remarkable conditions. 

Mr. Hunt observed that if glass was exposed to 
the influence of the solar rays, a molecular change 
was induced on the surface ; and that if the glass was 
exposed to mercurial vapour, and then, with the 
vapour upon it, set aside for a few days, the mercury 
entered into combination with the glass, and left a 
permanent stain upon it.—Mr. PEarsa.i remarked 
on the condition in which glass apparatus is frequently 
found, from the influence of mercury upon it. 

*On a Second New Metal, Pelopium, contained 
in the Bavarian Tantalite,’ by Prof. H. Rosé&.—In a 
former communication it had been shown that the 
so-called Tantalic acid which occurs in the Boden- 
mais in Bavaria, consisted of two acids—one of which 
differed materially from all known acids. To this, 
Prof. Rosé gave the name of Niobium, regarding it 
as a new metallic oxide. After a most elaborate 
investigation, Prof. Rosé has found that the other 
acid contains another oxide of a metal differing from 
Niobium, and to this metal he has given the name 
of Pelopium from Pelops, the son of Tantalus, and 
the brother of Niobe. The Tantalite of Bavaria is, 
therefore, now shown to contain three metals—Tan- 
talium, Niobium, and Pelopium. These differ from 
each other in specific gravity, and they exhibit dif- 
ferent and peculiar chemical properties. 

* On Crystallography and a New Goniometer,’ by 
Dr. Leeson.—This new system of crystallography 
was, during the last session of the Chemical Society, 
brought under the notice of that body; and in 
the Memoirs published by the same Society, Dr. 
Leeson’s new system will be fully explained. His 
goniometer consists in adapting to a microscope a 
polarizing prism. The crystal observed through this 
polarizing eye-piece, of course, presents two faces 
instead of one; but, by turning the eye-piece until 
these two angles are made to correspond, the true 
angle of inclination from the axial line is obtained— 
and its value is read off from a graduated circle 
within which the polarizing arrangement moves. 

* Analysis of the American Mineral Nemalite,’ 
by Prof. Conne_t.—This mineral bearsa striking re- 
semblance to asbestos, so that by the eye it can 
hardly be distinguished from it. It was first chemi- 
cally examined by Mr. Nuttal, who ascertained that 
it differs entirely in constitution from asbestos ; and 
concluded, from his experiments, that it consists essen- 
tially of magnesia and water, with a little oxide of 
iron and lime. It was subsequently examined by 
Dr. Thomson, according to whom it also contains 
12} per cent. of silica. The constituents found by 
the latter were— 

Magnesia 


The result which I have obtained differs somewhat | 
from both the preceding. According to both the | 
previous experimenters the mineral is soluble in acids 
without effervescence. But I have found that even 
perfectly fresh portions of the specimens which I 
have of the mineral from Hoboken, in America, sen- 
sibly effervesce when dissolved in acids, showing some 
carbonic acid to be contained init. Ihave also found 





only a very minute quantity of silica, the mineral 


leaving scarcely any residue when di 
amount of water was determined by 
quantity of water collected by igniti tube of 
German glass twice bent, and containing a 
fused chloride of calcium. The carbonic acid ad 
estimated by the loss of weight on ing a pee 
of the mineral with dilute acid, in a little bottle 
nected with a tube containing chloride of hia 
The solid constituents were determined by ordinary 
methods. The result was—in 100 parts 
Magnesia 


9946 
Considering the protoxide of iron to replace a little 
magnesia, the mineral appears to be a combination 
of hydrate of magnesia and hydrated carbonate of 
magnesia. The formula 
5 MgO. HO + MgO. CO2, HO 
will nearly express its constitution, and gives 
Magnesia 


The native hydrated carbonate of zinc (zinkbliithe) 
is a mineral of analogous constitution. 

‘On Cavendish’s Experiment respecting Repro. 
duction of Nitric Acid,’ by Dr. Davpeny.—Dr, Day 
beny stated the result of some experiments he had 
instituted with the view of ascertaining whether the 
production of nitric acid by electricity, as was first 
effected by Cavendish, really arose from the direct 
union of oxygen with nitrogen, or was produced in- 
directly through the presence of minute portions of 
ammonia. For this purpose he deprived the air, 
through which the electrical sparks were to be passed, 
of water and of any traces of ammonia that might 
have been contained in it, by allowing it to stand in 
contact with concentrated sulphuric acid for some 
time previous to the commencement of the experi. 
ment. Even in this case, although the air had been 
in contact with no liquid except the mercury over 
which it was confined, the usual diminution of volume 
took place after the electrical sparks had been passed 
through it, and solution of litmus when introduced 
into the tube became sensibly reddened. Hence the 
author infers, that nitrogen does combine directly 
with oxygen, as it is now known to do with carbon; but 
he still questions whether it can do so with gaseous 
hydrogen, since ammonia cannot be formed, # 
nitric acid is, by means of electricity, and as in all 
the cases in which ammonia has been produced arti- 
ficially one of the elements appears to have existed 
in what is called a nascent state. But if nitrogen 
can be made to combine directly with oxygen, how 
comes it that, through the operation of thunder 
storms, the composition of the whole atmosphere has 
not before this time been changed by the production 
in it of considerable quantities of nitric acid? This 
the author explains by the small amount of heat 
generated by the union of the two gases; owing to 
which only those particles combine which lie cont 
guous to the line of the electrical spark : whereas, in 
other cases, as in that of the union of oxygen with 
hydrogen, so much heat is generated by the union of 
those particles which are affected by the passage of 
the electrical spark, that a condensation of other 
portions of the mixture results, whence will aris 
an union of more of the particles and an extraction 
of a larger amount of heat. In this way the explo- 
sion propagates itself through all parts of the mix- 
ture with a rapidity which causes it to be considere 
by us as instantaneous. In all cases, however, @ 
which gaseous elements that can remain togethet 
without acting upon each other are made to unite, 
the modus operandi, whether it be by electneily, 
heat, or (as in the case of porous bodies) by adhesive 
affinity, appears to be the same; that is, such 4 
condensation of the respective as shall bring 
their particles within the sphere of their muta 
affinity. 

Report ‘On Crystalline Slags,’ by Dr. Pencr and 
Prof, Mitter.—The formation of crystals of rema 
able regularity and beauty in the slags of thei 
furnaces,and also in the slags from the copper 
ing, has long excited curiosity; but, until the preseat 
time, no attempt has been made to account for 
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eduction, under the singular circumstances in which 
n at the highest temperature of 


dep rnaces. At the York Meeting, Dr. Percy 
eof Miller, undertook to investigate this 
at The crystallographic department has rested 
ith: Prof. Miller, and the chemical examination 

“been conGded to Dr. Percy, At this meeting, 
iw Milage were exhibited, of which the analyses 
and also the measures and angles 
vo crystals. These analyses will all appear 
in the ‘Transactions’ of the Association. The im- 


portant bearing of this inquiry on geological pheno- 
pena was strikingly pointed out. By it a clue may 
be obtained to many of the curious crystalline forma- 
tions which have been points of dispute amongst the 
eminent cultivators of geological science. These 
are found, many of them, to be quite analo- 

gous 10 natural crystals—and they have, in both 


aus iy, been formed alike under the influence 
of intense heat. The Report is not complete; and 
itis the intention of the authors to extend the in- 

ry much further than they have yet been enabled 
todo, They solicit from the manufacturer crystal- 
line slags for examination ; and it is their intention 
toexamine the amount of impurities a crystal may 
eotain without losing its native character. 

‘Qn the Electricity of Tension in the Voltaic 
Battery,’ by J. P. Gasstotr—In 1843, I commu- 
icated a paper to the Royal Society. I therein 
decribed some experiments made, in order to test 
the relation of the electrical and chemical actions 
shich take place before and after the completion of 
the voltaic circuit. Amongst the various voltaic ar- 

tsI then used, was an extensive series of the 
embination which has been generally denominated 
the water battery ;—the metallic elements of which 
we copper and zinc, and the exciting liquid rain- 
water, With 3,520 pairs,a continued series of sparks 
isobtained ; and, although three years have elapsed, 
the battery is at this time nearly as energetic in its 
ation as at first,merely requiring to be refilled 
with water from time to time as it evaporates. This 
va the only arrangement of the voltaic battery, by 
which I was then enabled to exalt the effects of ten- 
sim, 80 a8 to obtain the electrical spark before con- 
tact of the terminals ;—although, with the assistance 
of an exceedingly delicate gold-leaf electroscope, I, 
at that time, elicited distinct signs of tension in asingle 
ell of Grove’s nitric acid battery, and subsequently 
inone of copper and zinc, charged with sulphuric 
atid. But in all the different series of experiments 
described in the paper to which I have referred, I 
invariably found that the higher the chemical affini- 
tis of the elements the greater was the develope- 
nent of the effects of tension. For instance, to pro- 
due a certain extent of tension with the gas battery 
@Grove, when charged with oxygen.and hydrogen, 
ta or twelve pairs of cells were required,—with 
hydrogen and chlorine, six pairs,—with chlorine in 
asingle tube, and amalgamated zinc as the positive 
¢ement, two pairs ;—and, while it took sixteen cells 
my water battery to produce a given effect on the 
eeetroscope, ten of the same cells, when charged 
with dilute acid, produced the same effect in the 
ame instrument. The static effects of a voltaic 
lattery are very feebly developed, except when the 
letiery is insulated ; and the difficulties of insulation 
man extended series are at all times great. In the 
battery, excited by acid solutions, these difficulties 
ae increased, in consequence of the conduct- 
power of the liquids: still they are not insur- 
j—and, as of all the batteries hitherto 
«msttucted the nitric acid battery of Grove is com- 
ywed of elements of the highest chemical affinity, 
I mined on constructing one in which the effects 
“tension should be heightened to the extent of 
the spark before the circuit was com- 
déted,which I hoped to accomplish without being 
to extend the series to any extraordinary 
tnber,as I had done in the water battery previously 
For this purpose I had 100 glass cells 
tmstructed 3 inches deep, with stems 7 inches long ; 
the zine of each series was attached to a slip of pla- 
aun foil; each cell was carefully charged in the 
Wal manner (but only half full) with strong nitric 
ad dilute sulphuric acid; and great care was taken 
tlt the outside of each cell with the stem was per- 
dry. To the terminals of this battery, I 
the copper plates of my micrometer-elec- 





trometer,—described in a former paper of the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions, 1840.’ On approximating 
the plates of this instrument to about yhyth of an 
inch, a series of minute sparks took place, and in a 
few seconds the usual voltaic are was produced. 
This arc could then be elongated to the extent of 
half an inch, in consequence of the particles of the 
copper having passed between the plates. If, in 
lieu of the copper plates, pieces of charcoal be simi- 
larly approximated to 3,ths of an inch, the are is at 
once produced, instead of thesparks as from the discs, 
—the loose particles of the carbon being more easily 
detached by the force of tension, and consequently 
at once producing the are. I believe that this is 
the first instance in which a ¢rue spark has been 
obtained from so small a series of the voltaic bat- 
tery. 


MONDAY, 
Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

‘On the Applicability of M. Fauvelle’s Mode of 
Boring Artesian Wells to the Well at Southampton, 
and to other Wells, and Sinkings for Coal, Salt and 
other Mineral Beds,’ by Dr. Bucktanp.—M. Fau- 
velle’s system was described in Section G. on Friday, 
and reported [ante, p. 973.] Dr. Buckland re- 
commended that the boring on Southampton Com- 
mon should be continued by M. Fauvelle’s method 
until the upper greensand was penetrated. He stated 
that there was great probability of obtaining a more 


abundant supply of water; but that it would rise no | 
higher in the shaft than the level of the nearest | 
outlet at Otterbourne, where the water of the chalk | 


found its escape. The water contained in this sub- 
terranean basin of the upper greensand was chiefly 


derived from the districts where it appeared at | 


the surface. As far off as the Vale of Pusey and 
Petersfield, within these limits, and beneath the 
whole of the Hampshire basin, this deposit was pro- 
bably a stratum of sand and water resting on imper- 
vious beds of clay (gault.) The level at which this 
water would stand in the chalk above had been 
found to vary on account of the reéardation which it 
experienced in making its way through the country 
to the lowest level at which it could find an outlet. 
From the observations of Mr. Clutterbuck, it ap- 
peared that the water stood gradually higher in pass- 
ing from Southampton to Basingstoke, being about 
a foot higher for every mile. 

Mr. ViGNoLLEs recommended the combination of 
the Chinese percussion mode of boring with M. Fau- 
velle’s system of getting rid of the débris produced 
in the boring. 

Prof. ForcuuamMMeERr read a paper‘ On Sea Water, 
and its difference in various Currents,’ and tried to 
show what influence a change in such currents might 
have had upon the climate of the North of Europe ; 
since, from the inquiries of Prof. Steenstrup and 
Lovén respecting the changes in the forest-trees and 
marine animals indicated a slow increase of the 
mean temperature of Northern Europe. To account 
for this, he supposed the British Channel to have 
been closed, and a polar current to pass over the 
lower parts of Northern Russia into the Bothnian 
Gulf, and thence into the German Ocean. The sepa- 
ration of England from France was supposed to have 
taken place in recent times; and without quoting the 
zoological evidence collected by British naturalists, he 
would refer to physical features,—such as the various 
changes which the Rhine and the Scheldt suffer at 
their mouths, and which even the smallest rivulet on 
the western shore of the Cimbrian Peninsula assumes. 
These rivers turn their mouths towards that side 
from which the tide comes,—one having, in historical 
times, changed its mouth more than thirty miles to 
thesouth. The mouth of the Rhine has been known 
for about 2000 years; and since the time of the 
Romans, when it flowed straight towards the north, 
where at present the Luiderrea is, it has been seen 
constantly turning towards the west. From this 
change, he inferred a change in the direction of the 
tide,—-which he supposes to have arrived formerly at 
the coast of Holland from the north, instead of from 
the west, as at present. The marshes on the southern 
and eastern sides of the German Ocean become broader 
in proportion as they approach the mouth of the 
present Channel; a circumstance the very reverse of 
what might have been expected under present cir- 
cumstances, since the clay is never deposited when 








there is any considerable motion in the water. On 
the contrary, if the Channel were shut up, then the 
present locality of the marshes would be that best 
adapted for their formation :—from which he infers 
that the principal marshes were formed before the 
opening of the Channel. The earliest accounts of the 
Channel date from the fourth century B.c., and at 
the time of Alexander the Great, we find that news 
about a very great inundation in the northern 
countries (the Cimbrian flood) had reached Greece ; 
and a tradition still existing in Jutland combines such 
a flood with the opening of the Channel. Along all 
the western part of the Cimbrian Peninsula occurs a 
bed of pebbles, and in some places of rolled pieces of 
the clay of the marshes, which must be ascribed to 
an inundation washing away the lighter materials, 
This inundation the author regards as that of which 
both history and tradition speak; and he thinks it 
was occasioned by the first opening of the Channel. 
These changes were in close connexion with a de- 
pression of the greater part of Northern and Western 
Europe; which is indicated along the coasts of Den- 
mark and England by submerged forests and peat- 
mosses. At the shores of the Dukedom of Sleswig 
a tumulus has been found in a submerged forest; it 
contained knives of flint,and shows that the subsidence 
took place after the country wasinhabited. The con- 
tinuous elevation of the North of Europe would lead 


| to this result,—that the White Sea, in times not far 


remote, would flow over the lower parts of Russia 
and Finland, bringing cold water and masses of ice, 
intothe German Ocean, then a bay receiving its waters 
also round the northern coast of Scotland, which must 
have materially influenced its climate, making it 
colder than it is now. 

Sir H. De La Becue contended that the separation 


| of England from the Continent had not been a violent 


movement ; but one brought about by causes operat- 
ing during a long period of time: breakers must have 
been chiefly instrumental in removing the materials 
which once filled up the Channel.—Dr. BuckLanp 
also doubted whether the separation of the Straits of 
Dover had taken place within the historic period. — 
Mr. Lyext stated that there had been several oscilla- 
tions of level since the present chalk cliffs existed, 
which must have been considerable, since it allowed 
of the formation of the Elephant bed at the base of 
the cliffs at Brighton ; in which the remains of that 
animal were imbedded together with those of whales, 
He considered the period of separation from the con- 
tinent not historical, but indefinitely remote.—Mr, 
Forbes remarked that Prof. Forchhammer seemed to 
have confused the deposits of several distinct periods, 
In many parts of this country and in Ireland there 
were beds of sand and clay containing shells of 
molluscous animals mostly now inhabiting our seas, but 
very inferiorin number to those now living, and equiva- 
lent to the group now found on the coast of Labrador. 
Above these were the submerged forest, and higher 
still anotherseries—such as had been discovered in the 
basin of the Clyde, containing an assemblage of fos- 
sils, all recent ; and many of them eminently charac- 
teristic of the present climate. 

* Notices of Natural History Observations madesince 
last Meeting bearing upon Geology,’ by Prof. E. Forbes, 
—The principal facts communicated were the follow- 
ing:—1. The discovery, in a living state, of several 
species of Mollusca hitherto known in this region 
only as fossils. Leda pyyma@a, Arca raridentata, and 
Asturte Withami, were the instances, all taken by Mr. 
M‘Andrew and Mr. Forhes in the British seas. They 
had also taken the Turbinolia Milletiana, till lately 
a characteristic miocene fossil, alive, off the Land’s 
End, and had proved the animal to be scarcely dif- 
ferent from Caryophyllia. 2. The dredging from 
deep sea at a distance from land, of several species 
known only as fossils in Europe, as Leda obtusa and 
truncata, and Pecten Islandicus. 3. The observation 
that several rare species now living in our seas appear 
at a comparatively recent period to have been much 
more abundant; and the inference that they are now 
gradually dying out, which leads to the probable con- 
jecture that many of the late tertiary forms became 
extinct within the historic period. 4. The observa- 
tions of the existence of limited tracts, usually of 
considerable depth, at various points in the British 
seas, the marine inhabitants of which are much more 
arctic in character than those generally diffused 
through this region. 
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‘Notice of some Tertiary Rocks in the Islands 
stretching from Java to Timor,’ by J. B. JuKes. 
—Behind the town of Coupang, in the Island of 
Timor, the land rises in gently sloping hills to the 
height of 5 or 600 feet,—the nature of which is ex- 

in a narrow precipitous valley. These cliffs 
and the shore itself are composed of a very recent 
tertiary formation, which appears to be a raised coral 
reef, abounding in Astrea, Meandrina and Porites, 
with shells of Strombus, Conus, Nerita, Arca, Pecten, 
Venusand Lucina. Ona ledge about 150 feet above 
the sea, Mr. Jukes found a Tridacna two feet across, 
bedded in the rock, with closed valves—just as he 
had often seen them in the barrier reefs. ‘The thick- 
ness of this formation was, probably, several hundred 
feet ; and it seemed to spread far and wide over the 
country, wrapping round the central mountains, which 
were lofty, and probably volcanic, peaks. Samou 
Island appeared to be wholly composed of this rock, 
often forming precipices 200 or 300 feet in height. 
Sandalwood Island presents a lofty coast of cliffsand 
hills, rising 2,000 feet above the sea, and attaining 
a still greater elevation inland. All the coast cliffs 
were regularly stratified in thick horizontal beds; 
white when fresh broken, but weathering nearly black. 
The cliffs and precipices of Sumbawa are equally 
lofty, and exhibit the same regular bedding. The 
i of Lomboch slopes gradually from its southern 
shore to a great conical volcanic mass, 11,400 feet 
high, which towers from its north-east corner. The 
southern coast-cliffs, about 200 feet high, were com- 
posed of a white, horizontally-stratified rock, covered 
by a considerable thickness of brown and yellow thin- 
bedded rocks. The island of Madura was found to be 
composed of the same white, chalk-like strata; this 
island rises in one or two terraces into slightly undulat- 
ing plains, with groups of flat tabular hills, often rocky 

d precipitous, and ionally 1,000 feet above the 
sea; on the opposite side of the Straits of Madura these 
these hills continue some distance along the north 
coast of Java. They are wholly composed of lime- 
stone, probably tertiary; and resemble the coral 





rock of a fringing reef, having a similar black, 
rugged and honeycombed surface, and white in- 
terior, sometimes crystalline, at others earthy and 
powdery, and occasionally exhibiting a coralline 


structure. Within the delta of the river Kediri, 
there are small island-like masses of the same rock; 
and in one of these were nodules of chert and coarse 
earthy limestone, with small bivalve shells (Cye/as, 
or Cyrena.) Along the south coast of the eastern 
end of Java are some great calcareous formations, 
containing fossils which were noticed by Dr. Hors- 
field in his geological map of Java. From all these 
particulars, the author concludes that a great ter- 
tiary formation of very recent origin—and being, in 
fact, but a raised fringing reef—clings to the flanks 
of all the volcanic islands from the east end of Timor 
to the west end of Java; and that, narrow as these 
islands are in proportion to their length, their actual 
volcanic portion is confined within still narrower 
limits; and huge as are the piles of volcanic mate- 
rials gradually accumulated in some of the mountains, 
they owe a good part of these materials, and their 
elevation also, to a comparatively recent period in 
the earth’s history, during the existence of creatures 
now living on the earth. 

‘Sketch of the Geological Structure of Australia,’ 
by J. B. Juxkes.—This document was chiefly drawn 
up from the author’s own observations during four 
years, in which he had opportunity, as naturalist of 
H.MSS. Fly, of seeing the greater part of the Austra- 
lian coast. Along the eastern coast there is one 
continuous line of hills, extending from Bass’s Straits 
to Cape York in Torres Straits, a distance of 2,400 
miles; beyond which it is prolonged in rocky islands 
up to the coast of New Guinea. This chain hasa 
granitic axis, flanked by metamorphic and palzeozoic 
rocks in the south, as described by Count Strzelecki. 
From Port Bowen, in lat. 22° 30’, the author's own 
observations commenced. The coast everywhere 
consisted of schists, porphyries and basalts; at Cape 
Upstart granite occurred, and was extensively deve- 
loped on the coast to the northward, and far into 
the interior, forming hills 4,000 feet high. North 
of Cape Melville, the granite almost disappeared ; 
and instead,'great masses of porphyry with feldspathic, 
quartzose and metamorphic rocks composed all the 
headlands and islands. This line of coast appears to 





cut obliquely through a chain having granite for its 
axis, flanked by porpbyries and metamorphic rocks. 
On the south-east coast, the crest of the main chain 
lies 70 or 100 miles from the shore, leaving a con- 
siderable space, which is occupied by stratified rocks, 
consisting of paliozoic shales, sandstones, &c. The 
same rocks are found on the western flank of the 
chain, in the district of Port Phillip, and its coal- 
beds exist at Western Port. On the south-east coast 
granite shows itself in the bed of the Bogan, just 
before it enters the Darling, and in the upper parts 
of the Glenelg. South of the Murray, it forms the 
north and south ranges of the Pyrenees, the range of 
Mount Byng,&c. The great mass of the Grampians, 
more than 4,000 feet high, is composed of sandstone 
similar to that of Sydney; south of which are a num- 
ber of voleanic cones and vast sheets of lava. Over 
all the lower parts of the country, from Port Phillip 
to the Murray, is spread a great tertiary formation, 
abounding in shells, echinoderms, and corals. At 
Cape Jervis, South Australia, the rocks consist of 
mica-slate, gneiss and clay-slate; and at Adelaide 
of coarse chlorite schist, and about Gawler Town, 
blue clay-slate prevails. Veins of copper and lead 
abound in the various ranges. The interior appears 
to consist everywhere of tertiary clays and sandstone; 
which also form the coast, for 600 miles, from Streaky 
Bay on the east to Mount Ragged on the west 
of the Great Bight. About Mount Ragged granite 
is again seen; and frequently forms hills to the west, 
whose bases are concealed by the tertiary. From 
King George’s Sound, an elevated district runs north- 
ward at least 250 miles, consisting of granite, meta- 
morphic rocks, gneiss, &c. Between this district 
and the sea, isa low plain, 20 miles wide, of recent 
tertiary rocks, which extend northward to the islands 
forming the western boundary of Shark’s Bay, form- 
ing the whole western coast of the Swan River 
Colony. ~ Along the north-west coast from Shark’s 
Bay to Dampier’s Land is a vast tract of flat country, 
scarcely raised above the sea level, and fronted by 
dunes of sand. Between Collier’s Bay and Cambridge 
Gulf is a great promontory of stratified sandstone 
like that of Sydney.—The next portion of the coast 
described from personal observation is that at Port 
Essington, which consists of a red or white ferruginous 
sandstone, horizontally stratified. This formation 
seems also to extend round the whole Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, as far as the Victoria River. The sand- 
stone abounds in ferruginous concretions, which some- 
times compose its entire mass, which then looks like 
the refuse of an iron-furnace, or part of a lava-stream. 
These masses form the headlands and projecting 
points of the cliffs. On account of their similarity to 
the tertiary sandstones of Port Phillip, the author 
infers their similarity in age. In concluding, the 
author remarks the parallelism of allthe known moun- 
tain chains in Australia, the majority being N.N.E., 
and §.W., and none varying more than two points 
from north and south. He also cites the opinion of 
Capt. Sturt, that one vast desert plain stretches 
from the great Australian Bight to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; and observes that the only yreat 
extent of country unaccounted for, is on the north- 
west side, where the range between Cambridge Gulf, 
and Buccaneer’s Archipelago may rise into some 
importance in the interior. 


Section D—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

*On the Vertebrate Structure of the Skull,’ by 
Prof. OweNn.—Prof. Owen commenced by referring 
to his previous definition of a typical vertebra, or 
primary segment of the endo-skeleton [ Ath. No. 986, 
p. 969]. He considered that the bones of the skull 
consisted of a series of four such segments ;—but 
before entering into the details on which his conclu- 
sions were founded, he reviewed the previous classi- 
fications of the cranial bones, from the early anthro- 
potomical one into those of the cranium proper and 
those of the face, to the latest classification by M. 
Agassiz, based upon the embryological researches of 
Dr, Vogt. With regard to the division into bones of 
the cranium and those of the face, he observed that, 
this having been originally founded upon the exclu- 
sive study of the most extremely modified skull in 
the whele vertebrate series,—that of man, the cha- 
racters of such primary divisions were artificial, and 
applicable to the same bones in only a small propor- 
tion of vertebrata. Thus the facial series in fishes 





of which part only, viz., the “styloid™ 
admitted into the skull by the oe : . 
describes it as a process of the temporal bone. i 
“ temporal” bone being, as Prof. Owen pre 
vor —— a [Ath. p. 988}, origi ~ 
and essentiallyan assemblage of bones, which 
distinct in fishes and reptiles, and all pee 
pertain to distinct natural systems or groups of boneg 
though so strangely blended for a Special object into 
one osseous mass in the human subject, The petroug 
process (petrosal) is the spinal capsule of the acons. 
tic organ ; the toid is thet pro- 
the 


_— i parapophysis) of the parietal vertebra: 
‘yloid process is the proximal piece (p} hysi 
of the hyoid arch ; he ceceaaie A pre 
ory process is the modified proximal element of the 
mandibular arch ; the squamous process (squamosal) 
is a diverging appendage of the maxillary areh, 
Amongst the bones of the head might be recognised 
in most vertebrate animals some belonging to the 
system of the splanchno-skeleton, and some to the 
dermo-skeleton ; those of the endo-skeleton consti- 
tuting the chief and most important part of the 
skull, Prof. Owen believed, with Ohm and Bajanus, 
to be naturally arranged in a series of segments, each 
consisting of an upper (neuraf) and a lower (heemal) 
arch, with a common centre, and usually with diverg- 
ing appendages. The bones entering into the com- 
position of each segment had, in fact, the same 
relative position, and were similar in number with 
thpse of the typical vertebre of the trunk—the excess 
in number arising from subdivision of peripheral ele- 
ments ; he should, therefore, continue to apply the 
name vertebra to these segments. Homologists dif- 
fered as to the number of cranial vertebra ; and the 
skull might differ, like the neck, the back, and other 
regions, in different animals, as to the number of its ver. 
tebral segments, but Prof. Owen had not seen good evi- 
dence of agreater or less number than four, in whichhe 
agreed with Bajanus. He enumerated these segments 
in a direction contrary to those of the trunk, because, 
like the vertebrz of the tail, they lose their typical cha- 
racter as they recede from the trunk : the chief condi. 
tion of these terminal modifications being the cireum- 
stance of the contained nervous axis shrinking and 
receding centripetally at both its ends. He retained 
for the cranial vertebrw the names applied to them, 
in conformity with those given by the anthropotomist 
to their neural spines, viz., occipital, parietal, montal, 
nasal ; the upper or neural arches of each he termed, 
respectively, epencephalic, mesencephalic, prosencephae 
lic, and rhinencephalic ; the lower or hemal arches 
were the scapular, the hyoidean, the mandibular, the 
mazillary; the diverging appendages of these hamal 
arches are, respectively, the pectoral, the branchioste 
gal, the opercular, and the pterygoid ; the maxillary 
arch likewise supporting, in higher vertebrata, s 
zygomatic appendage, for its more complete fixation. 
The special homology of the pectoral fins 07 fishes 
with the fore-limbs of quadrupeds was indicated by 
Aristotle, and first definitely pointed out, in later 
times, by Artedi. Geoffroy St.-Hilaire had devoted 
special memoirs to the determination of the bones 
of the pectoral fins; but had no knowledge of the 
primary homology of the pectoral fin as the radiated 
appendage of the inferior arch of a cranial vertebra, 
or of its serial homology with the branchiostegal and 
opercular fins. He consequently spoke of the june- 
tion of the scapular arch to the cranium as something 
very strange. Ohm’s latest published idea of the 
essential nature of the arms and legs is, that they 
are no other than “liberated ribs.” Carus, in his 
ingenious endeavours to gain a view of the primary 
homologies of the 1 tive members, sees in 
several joints repetitions of vertebral bodies—verte 
bre of the third degree. But Prof. Owen remarked, 
that such transcendental analyses sublimated all dif 
ferences, and definite knowledge esca D 

the unwarrantable extension of the meaning of 
terms. He recognized a vertebra as a natural group 
of bones forming a primary segment of the skeleton; 
in each segment he also recognized a centrum, 8 
neural arch, a hemal arch, with sometimes diverging 
appendages: each of these were parts of a vertebra, 
and each different parts; to call them all “ vertebra 
was to abdicate the power of appreciating and ex 
pressing their differential and subordinate characters 
With regard to the term “ rib,” though it might be 


includes an extensive system of bones—the lugoid_ 
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= -h moiety of the hemal arch of a verte- 
pe en would restrict it to that part of such 
mS wo mich the term “ vertebral rib” is commonly 
pied put, admitting the wider application, yet 

sverging and backward projecting append- 
— rib or arch was a different thing from 

Cat supporting it. Arms and legs might be 

jnelopements of costal appendages, but were not 

ibs themselves liberated,—although liberated 
eal perform analogous functions, as in the 
ggpests and draco volans. 

Pri. Agassiz regarded this paper as one of the most 
B contributions to philosophical anatomy 
tut had hitherto been adduced. In this study there 
yw one difficulty, me — — the yee ne 

i omologies. ccording to 
pul. Owen's views, he did not see how it was possi- 
jee regard Amphioxis as a vertebrate animal. 
Apaber point which he could not reconcile with 
ee views was, the existence of the branchial arches 
gon the hemapophyses of the vertebre of the 
igi. If Prof. Owen was right, then much of the 

of the osseous system of the lower animals 
gut be done over again.—Prof. OWEN pointed out 
te ion of his views to the structure of the 
juphioxis ; and explained with regard to the 
ichial arches. These he regarded as belonging 
pthe visceral system, and as essentially connected 
ya skeleton of the animal. This he proved by 
er origin, their histological character, and their 

in other animals. 

‘4 few Notes on the Land Mollusca, Zoophytes 
sidlge ofthe Isle of Wight,’ by W. Toompson.— 
Te object of this communication was, to inform 
wunlists visiting the island, what species they 
sight expect to find in the classes indicated; which 
wiles known than the other departments of its 
wunl history. Rare and interesting species were 
wiced, and the localities where they had been 
dined by the author, particularized. Freshwater 
ies, and the adjacent coast to the east of it, were 

to be the best localities for the marine inverte- 
tate animals and alge. 

‘Zoology of Lough Neagh, compared with that of 
telake of Geneva,’ by W. THompson; the insects 
yA H, Hatipay.—The respective areas of the two 
lass, and their physical, &c. differences being first 
wiced, a comparison was given of as many portions 
dthe subject as the published memoirs on the 
wigs of the Swiss lake afforded, including the 
lnls, fishes, mollusca, and certain: families of the 
iis, A brief notice of the crustacea and annelida 
dlough Neagh, and some remarks on the botany 
dinshores and waters, concluded the paper. 

‘On an undescribed Alga allied to Coleochete 
saiata,’ by Prof. ALLMAN. 

‘On the Structure of Cristatella mucedo,’ by Prof. 

In this beautiful little Bryozoon, added to 

Irish Fauna by Prof. Allman, several interesting 

uliarities of structure were detailed. Of these the 

considered one of the most important to be 

ion of a small roundish body, situated at 
upper end of the pharynx, and which he believed 
bea nervous ganglion. The author also dwelt 

m the existence of a delicate calyciform membrane 

hunites the bases of the tentaculz, and is of very 
emi occurrence among the freshwater Bryozoa. 

Mustructure he considered peculiarly interesting, 

Ktended with other facts to homologize the 

cular system of the Bryozoa, with the branchial 
ofthe true Ascidie. Several peculiarities in 
veand muscular systems were also alluded 

the muscular fibre being shown to be obscurely 
al, and to exhibit a tendency to break itself 
ks. The ova in their young state are inclosed 

‘ciliated membrane, and the hooked spines with 
ia their more mature condition, they are fur- 

uedeveloped within the ciliated investment, 
¢ of suteequent growth, but yet fully formed 
. a the ova quitting the parent. ‘The facts 
~ ithe present communication were assumed 
the author as affording much additional evidence 
od the molluscan nature of the Bryozoa. 
ecg yer this as an important paper. 
aml » difficult to say what we must regard 
-uscus; and, therefore, it is difficult to assign 
=utes of the mollusca. The supposed affinity 
aumal to the rotifera, was evidently wrong ; 
mas, however, an analogy which had misled. 





The observations made on the muscular tissues of 


this animal by Prof. Allman were interesting.—Dr. 
Carpenter had always thought that the Bryozoa 
occupied a position intermediate between Polyps and 
Mollusca. He could not, however, agree with Prof. 
Allman, that the little mass at the mouth of the 
animal was nervous——Prof. E. Forbes stated his 
conviction that these animals were more nearly 
related to the Mollusca than to the Polyps. 

‘On the Embryogeny of the Palmograde and 
Ciliograde Acalephe,’ by J. Price.—This paper con- 
sisted of a great many observations made by the 
author on the various forms of Acalephw, whose 
habits and history he had observed whilst the animals 
were in confinement. The nutrient canals of Cydippe 
differed from those of Alcinza and Beroe. Cydippe 
has a double set of tentacula, which are strap-shaped, 
and a peculiar jumping motion. Cydippe is the prey 
of Beroe. The author could not regard the bodies 
usually called eyes as organs of sight. The modes 
of reproducing the young and their habits, in these 
animals, were then described. 


Sus-Section E——ETH NOLOGY. 

Dr. R. G. Latuam in the chair. 

Mr. Jukes read a brief notice ‘On the Aborigines 
of Newfoundland.’—His information on this race he 
stated to be derived from Mr. Peyton, who possessed, 
of all men now living, the best opportunities of per- 
sonal knowledge ofthem. According to Mr. Peyton's 
opinion, the red men of Newfoundland were the 
same race as the Red Indians of North America; 
and they were certainly not at all allied to the 
Esquimaux race, whom they held in the greatest 
abhorrence, while on the contrary they carried on a 
friendly intercourse with the Indians on the coast 
of Labrador, to whom the last remnants of the race 
have passed over, and they, probably, are incorporated 
with them. 

Dr. Latnam offered a few remarks on a New- 
foundland Vocabulary.—He stated that the philo- 
logical evidence corroborates the opinion advanced 
by Mr. Jukes, the vocabulary having a strong affinity 
to that of the Red Indians, and being quite different 
from that of the Esquimaux.—Dr. K1NG stated that 
he had held the contrary opinion, and from historical 
evidence, going as far back as the period of Sebastian 
Cabot, he had come to the conclusion that they 
were really an Esquimaux tribe; nor did he think 
the evidence now adduced sufficient to alter his for- 
mer opinion. 

Dr. Latham read a paper, by Prof. Von Mippen- 
DORF, containing ‘ Ethnological Notes on Siberia.’ 
—lIn this paper the geographical boundaries of the 
different tribes were set forth, and the tribes were 
enumerated, and some of the characteristic peculiari- 
ties described. The Ist was the Ostiaks: these were 
stated to be of Finnish origin, on both physiological 
and philological evidence. 2nd. The Samoides, 
who were of Mongol descent. 3rd. The Tunguses. 
4th. The Yakuts—the extent to which Mongol 
features were found in a nation speaking a language 
akin to Turkish—was insisted on. 5th. The Yuka- 





gins; the physical peculiarities of which placed 
them along with the Samoides. 6th. The Ainos; 
these were the inhabitants of the Kinule Islands 
at the mouth of the Arnun; of these there were» 
two types, the Finnish and the Japanese. 7th. The 
Kachkell: these were known only through the 
Ainos, 

Mr. Jukes read a paper ‘On the Varieties of the 
Human Race in the Neighbourhood of Torres 
Straits.—The author stated that in the years 
1843, 4, 5, he had visited Australia, Java, Malacca, 
Singapore, the Islands of Torres Straits, and the 
coast of New Guinea; he was much struck with 
the differences in the races of men inhabiting those 
countries; he divided them into three distinct people: 
Ist. The Malay races; 2nd. The Papua; 3rd. The 
Australian. The first race is characterized by 
physical, social, and intellectual superiority over the 
others; being, in many places, a handsome, well- 
formed people, with considerably advanced institu- 
tions, navigators, and agriculturists. The second or 
Papuan races are decidedly inferior, in person, insti- 
tutions, and arts, although they are much superior 
to the Australians, who are characterized by the 
lankiness of their lower extremities; their hips, 
thighs and calves being remarkably straight and 
slender, with prominent eye-brows and thick lips, 
and their social and intellectual condition appearing 
to be the very lowest. The characters and habits 
of the three races were described in detail and 
contrasted. 

Dr. Kine read a few notices of the following 
tribes; viz. the inhabitants of Port Essington.—on 
the Tasmanians,—on the inhabitants of Princes 
Island,—and on the natives of the neighbourhood 
of Cape Bonny. 

Dr. Latham read a paper, by Prof. Retrzius, ‘On 
the Distribution of Round and Elongated Crania.’ 
—Skulls are characterized by the greater develope+ 
ment of the Tubera Parietalia giving a round or 
square form to the developement, or of the Tuber 
Occipitale giving an elongated form tothe head. To 
these types the characteristic skull of diverse nations 
are to be referred. Prof. Retzius denominates the 
former brachycephalous, the latter dolichocephalous, 
To this character he adds that derived from the 
form of the profile ; when the jaw projects he applies 
the term prognathous, when it is perpendicular he 
uses the term orthognathous. The nations pre-emi- 
nently dolichecephaious are the Celtic, the Gothic, 
the Greek and Roman ; the brachycephalous are the 
Laps, the Fins, and the Sclavonians. The paper 
contained an enumeration of the principal races of 
the continents and Polynesia, distinguished by the 
characters above stated. 


Secrion F.—STATISTICS. 

The Secretary read a paper, contributed by Dr. 
Guy ‘On the Duration of Life in the Members of 
the several Professions, founded on the Obituary 
Lists of the Annual Register.—The following table 
exhibits the average of such as had attained or out- 
lived the specified ages :— 
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26 and upwards .- | 65°27 | 67°63 | 68°81 | 66-20 
31 se ewes we | 67°07 | 68-40 | 69-49 | GB-14 
41 os we we we | 68-97 | 7001 | 71-82 | 70-20 
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If we confine our attention to the last line of the 
table, we shall see that the duration of life among the 
higher classes is shorter than that of the mass of the 
people of England and of the provident members of 
the labouring class. In every age the navy possesses 
a very slight advantage over thearmy. The longevity 
of the clergy is superior to that of any of the other 
learned professions. The less favourable duration of 
medical life, in the Tables published by Prof. Casper, 
of Berlin, is to be attributed to his having included a 
lower grade of the professions than those whose 





deaths are recorded in the Annual Register, probably 
such a class as the general body of medical prac- 
titioners in England. Both, however, show that 
medical men encounter the most danger at the early 
part of their professional career, and this is more 
apparent when the column of medical life is compared 
with that of law life. From his own and other tables 
Dr. Guy constructed the following summary of 
deaths at 51 and upwards :— 
English males 


oe 7564 
Clergy .. *e 


+. 7404 
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Gentry 

Medical men 

Lawyers 

Navy .. ee 

Trade andCommerce_.... 
English Literature and Science 
Aristocracy . ee 
Army .. 
Foreign Lit 
Fine Arts, &c. ee 
Painters ee ee 
Chemists oe ee ee 
English Literature (according to Chambers) 
Members of Royal Houses (males) 68:54 
Kings of England oe oe +. 6412 

The brief discussion which ensued, turned chiefly 
on the value of the obituary of the Annual Register ;— 
which,some thought, had not the uniformity necessary 
to furnish data sufficiently precise for the construction 
of tables. 

Mr. NEELp laid on the table of the Section, the 
*Criminal and Miscellaneous Statistical Returns of 
the Manchester Police for the year 1845,’ and chiefly 
directed attention to the decreased number of dis- 
charges in proportion to the number apprehended. 
It appeared that in 1841 the number apprehended 
was 13,345, of whom were discharged 10,208, or 
76°49 per cent.; but in 1845 the number apprehended 
was 9,635, of whom were discharged 3,851, or 39°96 
per cent.: he attributed this improvement to the 
efficiency ‘of the Manchester Police Force, and 
described, at some length, the system established 
by the municipal authorities of that borough. It 
appears that a system of rewards as well as of 
punishments had been established, and a “ merit 
lass” of constables instituted, with a peculiar badge 
and an increased pay. He further mentioned that, 
during the past year, 16 lives had been saved by the 
police, and that out of 137 fires, 13 had been extin- 
guished by the police alone, and 36 by the police 
and neighbours without the engines. As a further 
proof of the improved character of the police force, 
he noticed the decrease in the number of dismissals, 
which was in 1842, 70; 1843, 96; 1844, 99; 1845, 
59; 1846, 18 for eight months, or at the rate of 27 
per annum. 

A paper was next read ‘On the Annual Con- 
sumption of Coal, and the probable duration of the 
Coal Fields,’ by E. R. J. Knowies.—The author’s 
calculations being based, for the most part, on ap- 
proximate estimates, many of which are open to 
much controversy, it will be sufficient for us to state 
the conclusions at which he arrived. He calculated 
the annual consumption of coal at 12,500,000 tons, 
and the extent of the coul-fields of England at 5,200 
square miles, at the average of 20,000,000 tons to 
the square mile; and thence, after making allow- 
ance for the coal worked out, and for the population 
being eventually doubled, deduced that the coal- 
fields of England contain an ample supply for at 
least 1,500 years. 

Sir J, Guest, Col. Sykes, and Mr. G. R. Porter, 
_— out many sources of inaccuracy in Mr. 

nowles’s computations, and said that the estimates 
from consumption in various manufactories must 
always be vague. They thought that the only true 
criterion would be to ascertain the amount annually 
brought up to the mouth of every pit. Mr. Knowles 
professed his anxiety to obtain accurate information, 
and promised to make the inquiry in the form that 
had been recommended. 

Mr. G. R. Porter presented an elaborate Report 
‘On the Iron Manufacture of Great Britain,’ pre- 
ed at the request of the British Association.— 
ving called attention to the enormous demand for 
m consequent on the general and simultaneous 
‘construction of railways in England, on the Con- 
tinent, and in India, he said it was important to 
‘consider how that demand may be met, and also 
how, on the cessation of that demand, which must be 
temporary to a great extent, the ruinous depreciation 
of capital and suspension of employment, consequent 
on the change, may be averted. In 1788, the whole 
quantity of pig-iron made in England and Wales, 
amounted to no more than 61,300 tons; of which 
48,200 were made with coke of pit-coal, and 13,100 
from charcoal: in the same year the amount raised in 
Scotland was 7,000 tons. In 1796 the quantity, 
owing to Watt's improvement of the steam-engine, 
was nearly double, being— 
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7210 
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108,993 tons. 


England and Wales .. 
Scotland .. .. 


” 


Total 125,079 5, 


Ten years later, viz. in 1806, when it was proposed to 
tax the production of iron, an inquiry was made, and 
the production was found to have more than doubled 
in this decennial period, being— 


234,966 tons. 

oe" Se 23,240 ,, 

Total 258,206 ,, 

In 1823, this quantity had risen to 482,066 tons, 
and in 1830 it was further increased to 678,417 tons. 
But since 1830, in consequence of the introduction 
of the hot blast by Mr. Nelson, of Glasgow, rapid 
improvements have been made, and a most im- 
portant saving of fuel effected. The results were 
thus stated :—In 1829, using coke and cold air, each 
ton of iron required for its production 8 tons, 1 ewt. 
1 quarter of coal. In 1830, using coke and heated 
air, each ton of iron was made with 5 tons, 3 ewt. 1 
quarter of coal. In 1833, using raw coal and heated 
air, each ton of iron consumed in its production, 2 
tons, 5 cwt. 1 quarter of coal. The saving in fuel is 
thus seen to amount to 72 per cent. ; and in Scotland 
the production of iron has risen from 37,500 tons in 
1830 to nearly 500,000 tons in the last twelve months. 
There exists a prejudice against the hot blast iron 
which is gradually abating; and a similar prejudice 
long prevented the use of the black band ore, the 
value of which was discovered by Mr. Mushett so 
far back as 1801. In 1836, every iron-work in Great 
Britain was visited by M. F. le Play, chief engineer 
to the Paris Board of Works, and he estimated the 
amount produced that year at 1,000,000 of tons. In 
1840, Mr. Jessop found that there were 402 furnaces 
in England and Wales, in which 82, or 1 in 5, were 
out of blast; and out of 70 furnaces 6, or 1 in 11, were 
out of blast. The quantity of iron made in 1840, 
was 1,343,400 tons; but in consequence of the com- 
mercial depression, this fell to 1,046,428 tons in 
1842, being a depreciation of 22 per cent. He next 
directed attention to the effect of railways on the 
price of iron. In 1836 and 1837, Parliament passed 
77 railway bills, of which 44 were for new lines, and 
the aggregate of extent about 1,200 miles, requiring 
a production of more than 500,000 tons of iron. 
The price of bar iron which had been 6/. 10s. per 
ton in 1834, rose to 7/. 10s. in 1835, and in 1836 
to 1ll.; but in 1837, the railway speculation had 
so far subsided, that only 15 acts for new lines 
were passed from 1838 to 1843,—the price of iron 
fell more rapidly than it had risen, and during 
this period, iron could be sold with difficulty at 
less than half the price it commanded in 1836. 
The average price of iron at Glasgow in 1844, 
was 2l, 5s. 6d. per ton; in March 1845, it rose 
to 5l.; and in May to 5/. 10s.;—this rise in price 
of 175 per cent., gave such stimulus to production, 
that the make of pig-iron, in Scotland, for the first 
six months of this year, was 260,000 tons, or at the 
rate of 520,000 tons per annum ;—the production 
having been doubled since 1840. It is the opinion 
of the iron-masters that since 1840, nearly all the 
increased production of iron in the kingdom has been 
drawn from Scotland. It appears that the demand 
created by the new railways, has stimulated every 
establishment to its utmost limits of production. 
But, in order to add materially to the make of iron, 
a great many circumstances must concur. One of 
the chief difficulties arises from the workmen: skill 
is necessary, and the number of those properly 
trained is so limited, that they make demands for an 
enormous and disproportionate increase of wages on 
the first appearance of prosperity. Thus the cost 
of production seems to have more than kept pace 
with the rise of price. From this, combined, perhaps, 
with other causes, the amount of production in 
England for 1845 was only 917,500 tons, being 
238,000 tons less than the production of 1840. 
From comparing several returns, it is clear that we 
have no reason to dread a failure of material,—some 
valuable and extensive fields of black-band ore 
having been recently discovered in Wales; but it 
seems not improbable that the Staffordshire iron- 
works will soon experience a deficient supply of coal. 
A new source of supply has been found in the refuse 
and waste of the lead mines of Weardale. The 
rider of the lead ore is a true carbonate of iron, 
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LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 84 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
ig 53 mo in a wrapper, price 6d. 


ready, 
LONDON *S $ SOUTILAMPTON. 


Preparing, 
WNDON to OXFORD. LONDON to DOVER. 
LONDON to CAN DREDGE. LONDON to GOSPORT. 
atthe Rartway CunonicLe Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


a. 
yen BRITISH INSURANCECOMPANY, 

oy New Bank- buildings, and 10, Pall Mall East. 
raige tie increasing premiums have been formed on a plan 
Ire wih is Company, whereby assurance may be effected 
sly inasng during the hese vents ace whiek 

e years, after 

uniform premium * is paid » Bene tthe Tabi eenonindor of life. 

perme i tl men 

dae. | Year spend Year| 
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table is not only suitable to those whe. hs 
wk the prospect 
sealer werd income, or other circumstances, preter paying 
Be bet mod ring the first few years, but is also decidedly 
ode of insuring with the view of securing the repay- 
porary loans. It is preferable to a period po icy, 
o the satet life, without requiring new 
r — of ———. 
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N EDICAL, LEGAL, AND GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Assurances 
- single and joint lives, and survivorships, or for a stated 
mber of years, — and endowments at all ages, and 

for children born be born, payable from the death of a 


parent or other Lb 
ffices, 126, Strand. R. W. MORRIS, Actuary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, No. 18, King Wiese ctsest, Mansion House. 
‘Trustee: 
*. James Dubs, Ald. M.P. 
airma man. 


Benjamin Revened. Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years alowss - Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Pr ms SO arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the  Assared. A Policy may 
be made an le security. Advances continue to be made 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular — is re- 
quested to the States Prospectuses of the Compa 

LIAM RATRAY, Actuary roy ; ar 


THE caeeaae LAW, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated under the 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 
Capital One Million, in 50,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Jeposit 1/. per Share. 
* New Conpntry-stseet, Leicester-square, London. 

pany comprises Assurances on Lives 
in aren form; the eo of Life Interests and Reversions ; 
the Sale of Iminediate and Deferred Annuities; the Endowment 
of Widows and Children ; and the advance of “Money upon real 
Property and upon approved Personal Securities. Prospectuses, 
and every other information, may be ortenet upon applica- 
tion. W. NORRIS, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSU Sica COMPANY, 
Sun-court, Cornhill, London. Instituted 1820. 
qe 
Henry Poerse, & - Chairm 
Honey 5 — Prescott, Esq. Deputy y Chairman. 
Bell, E ae muel Hibbert’ Esq. 
Michael Bland, iq. Thomas ag wasnt, Esq. 
Charles Francis Cs b, Esq. Daniel Mildred, E: 
Andrew Colville, Esq ames Gordon Mur loch, Esq. 
fell.” Esq. James Fattoce, Esq. 
Joseph Reid, Esq. 
ewman Smith, Esq 
An addition of 7 ‘tos. has been made to each 1002. «cared by 
Policies entitled to participate in the quinquennial division of 
rotits to the 3ist of January last, on which five premiums have 
een paid ; and a proportionate amount has been added to the 
former Bonuses, and to Policies of es duration, being on an 
average 451. per cent. on those premium 
The public are now offered the full benefit of the Bonus sys- 
tem, with the convenience of payment of only two-thirds of the 
rates usually charged. Other important advantages, in reference 
to Loans and cessation of payment of future premiums on Poli- 
cies already in force, may be obtained. An explanatory atate- 
ment has been prepared for general distribution, which ma anne 
had at the Office. Cornhill, London; the Branch Office, 16, Pall 
Mall, or of any of the Agents. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1, King 

William-street, London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home 

and Abroad, including ‘Gentlemen engaged in the Military 

and Naval Services, for Survivorship Assurances, and Annuities, 
and other Contracts depending on wife Contingencies. 
irectors—Sir Henry Willock . Chairman, 

John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Dep ty Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

. K.C.T. > |Charles Otway Ma ‘ne, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq | William Rothery, sq. 
Augustus nen Esq. | Robert 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. pany oar = "Thomsen Eos. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 

proton om ate Clarke. Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs. . oy & Co. 
Solicitor—William Henry Cotterill, 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 45, Queen Anne-ateeet, 
Cavendish-square 
uary—David Jon s, Esq. 
rinciple adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
on of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
rofits, as declared on the 13th of May, 1846, to all persons who 
Bad on Feat day paid six annual premiums :— Sand 
educe 


Annual 
Premium 





Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 











James C, € 





a 
Date of 

Policy : 
was Policy, 


Sum Original 
Assured. | Premium, 


for the 
issued. current Year 





£1,000 
1,000 


£19 6 
24 8 


2 On or : 
3110 0 
0 
8 


30 
before 
40 1,000 
13th May.) 1/000 215 
60 . 1,000 
DAVID JONES. pA 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—ELkineTon & 

Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continnins g to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. T hey 

pore Seat the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Process offers no security for their qu Suiry whatever. 

All reed i made and ome by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 

acrown, and such only they wenrues. 

22, Regent-street, | 

45, Moorgate-street,) 

Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


p4Texr WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
NT respectfully aalicita from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATC 
increased to meet Lmagl icon att 
Youths’ Silver W guineas each ; excellent Silver 
i ditto, 6 guineas each; Mies’ Gold aes. 8 guineas 
each. nt's manufacture’ is Guasentend | Ly him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and | 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Boyal Exchange. 





London. 





which has been 
season of the 





NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, ‘and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s pa ueehouse, No. 9, Albion- 

place, Surrey side of Black friars Bri 

SLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have latel been considerably reduced ip price. 
An assortment of plain ane @ 1 doo: 
and slabs. tiles for fire-places, &c. 


UPERB NOVELTIES in YPAPIER MACHE, 

at MECHI'S, 4, Leadenhall-street, London,—A visit to his 

establishment will prove that there is not in London another 

such stock of Elegancies. They consist of caddies, tables, 

envelope toy netting boxes, companions, cabinets, jewel cases, 

dressing cases, tea caddies, hand and pole screens, 

able inkstands, regency writing-desks, portfolios, 

ng card-cases, cigar and bottle-cases,. 

; also an assortment of needle-cases, in 

pearl and tortoiseshell, silver and gold pencil-cases, pen holders, 

and other articles suitable for presents. Inventor of the patent 
castellated tooth-brush 


LATE. — T. Cox SAVORY & CO. Silver- 
smiths, &c., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
stzeot) London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d. 
per ounce, "Fld ry p Pattern. a © eo. 


12 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Table Forks 
2 Pessers, Forks 
3ravy Spoons 
1 Soup Ladle 
4 Sauce Ladle: 
4Salt Spoons gilt strong) 
1 Fish Slice ee 
12 Tea Spoons .. o 
1 pair Sugar Tongs (strong) 015 
he classic is a new pattern. much ad d for its 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of i lajering the fines: 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable — eached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hai 
grospes of pmeroved graduated and powerful friction. * Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, Sopendiog with all intermediate partes, 
profits and destructive bleaching, and goousine ihe lux urz of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s 
Establishment,—130B, Oxford-street, 1 door A Holles-street, 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 
OFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 
/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. hus aS is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at Is. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house 
From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
If we select : very find th Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are Ronerally wanting in strength; a 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another pecu 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, where! 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full’ s upoly 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and 
tinental metho 
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he rapid and stilli increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 

ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had a ony other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it om all others 

ARROW'’S ‘ONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Packed | in tins of all sizes, pestectiy air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to Is. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Gieibere, eating Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean. 

HENRY SPARKOW, Proprietor. 


AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 
OWLAND'’S MELACOMIA.—The most suc- 


cessful LIQUID PREPARATION ever known in this or any 
other Country, for Dyeing the HAIR oF yan HEAD, WHISKERS, 
MUSTACHIOS, and EYEBROWS, a natural a permanent BROWN 
Or BLACK, so exactly resembling the natural colour of the hair 
as to defy detection. It is perfectly innocent in its nature, is 











free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lad: 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and security. Its effect 
so permanent, that neither water nor perspiration will influence 
it ; and it is entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair 
ag wack give an unnatural red or purple tint to the Hair. 
PP ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This preparation, 
eminently balsamic, and ¢ g, is equally cele- 
brated for safet in application, as her unfailing efficacy in 
Spe parity ying 4 SKIN of all ERUPTIVB MALADIBS 
and DIS poe NS, producing a healthy freshness and trans- 
4.0 PLEXION, and a softness and delicacy of the 
fis s ails. wand NECK. : 
The words * ROWLAND'S KALYDOR™ are on the 
rapper of cook. genuine bottle—Pric and 8s. 6d. per 
verti All. others are “ FRAUDULE NT fMita’ T IONS! 
The genuine Preparations are sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 
=. HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, and by Chemists and Per- 
umers. 
MHE RAJAH of TRAVANCORE and 
HOLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT.—On the lth of July, 1846, 
Professor Holloway was honoured with an order for six of the 
largest pots of Holloway’s Ointment, from no less a personage 
than his Royal Highness the Rajah or reigning Soverein of 
pravancore, through the eminent firm of Messrs. J. Cockburn 
East India Merchants, 11, New Broad- ctzent, London. 
The ‘Olatment. it appears, is for the personal use of the Rajah, 
and will be - er the superintendence of his peicate 
Physician. f Holloway's s an ay is sold = gree is todla, Beles 5 3 
certain cure for ulcers, wounds, sore: 
twenty years’ standing, and may be obtnined g (the Proprietor, 
244, Strand, London, and of every Medicin 





THE ATHENZX UM 


THE STANDARD EDITION 





THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


EDITED BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 


WITH MANY HUNDRED WOOD-CUTS, AND THIRTEEN ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 





To be Published in Thirteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings; and Fifty-two Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. 








Ir is now ten years since this universally popular work began to be published. The principal feature of this edition of the Bible was defined by its title 
make the objects described or referred to in the Holy Scriptures familiar to the eye of the general reader. 


It was the wish of the Publishers that the work should be rendered acceptable to all denominations of Christians; and this object has been ably carrie 

out by the Editor, by limiting its scope to those illustrative matters which are of equal interest to them all, and by abstaining from the doctrinal interpretati 

— theological comment with which the public was already abundantly provided in many excellent commentaries which are among the chief glories of ow 
terature, 


Although the sale of the original work has continued to be very large from year to year, a new edition is now demanded in consequence of the immens 
in our stores of Biblical information. During the years which have passed since the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ first appeared, an unexampled degree of actiyi 
has been manifested, both in this country and abroad, in exploring all the sources of knowledge contributory to the illustration of the geography, history, zoology, 
botany, ethnography, antiquities, and criticism of the Sacred Volume; and in the developement and elucidation of the customs and manners, and the public ar 
social institutions of the Hebrew people and of the other nations whom its inspired pages bring before us. All this has been watched most observantly by th 
Editor, who has constantly, in the course of the intervening years, noted down whatever has fallen under his eye, or has been suggested by his own i 
tending in any degree, by the correction of his former views, or, by the addition of new and interesting matter, to keep the work up to the requirements of th 
present day, to bring it more nearly into that condition which those on whom rest the responsibilities of the undertaking might wish to regard as establishing it 
claim to a permanent value—and so to produce, what this professes to he, a SranDARD Epition. 


Although a work of this kind deals chiefly with what the Germans would call Ta1nc-KNowLEDGE, rather than with what they distinguish as Worp-Kyow 
LEDGE— it is but right to state, that the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ is not wanting in such critical remarks as may tend to develope the meaning of the sacred writers, or 
elucidate what are usually regarded as “the hard texts” of Scripture. It is also often found necessary to examine the words of the original texts at the outset « 
many of the notes, as the groundwork of the conclusions on material subjects which these notes embody. In both these particulars increased attention has bee 
given in the new edition; and, taken altogether, a large body of criticism and exegesis has thus been almost insensibly formed, which will, it is hoped, render th 
work an acceptable help to students and ministers, without in any degree compromising those more popular elements which have secured for the ‘ Pictorial Bible 
a large measure of the public favour. 


There is no department of Biblical literature in which more advance has of late years been made, or on which more publications have appeared, than in th 
most interesting one devoted to the examination of the literary history and distinguishing circumstances of the several books which compose the Sacred Volum 
In the present edition of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ increased attention has been therefore given to this department; and every book will be furnished with a new and 
more copious introduction, affording, so far as the plan of the work allows, the results of the best infermation with reference to it, which the most careful researd 
has been able to supply. ‘ 


The time and attention of the editor has been almost entirely occupied in labours connected with Biblical literature, during the years which have passed sing 
the completion of the ‘ Pictorial Bible.” He has thus been most advantageously posted for the accumulation of materials for this new edition; while his enlarg 
acquaintance with the labours and researches by which foreign scholars have of late years enriched the branches of theological knowledge embraced within the 
plan of this work, will be found to have contributed largely to the improvement of the work. 


The final results will be shown in a considerable body of fresh matter, exhibited in some thousands of new notes, and in additions to, and improvements of, 
large number of the notes contained in the original work. Space for this has been provided, by an actual increase of the letter-press—by the omission of ong 
class of wood-cuts; by the careful excision from the original work of such matters as might, it was judged, be spared not only without loss, but with advantage 
and by the pruning and condensation of many notes which remain without essential alteration. The effect of all this may be seen in the fact that in the Pent 
teuch alone, besides introductions occupying several pages, between 400 and 500 new notes have been introduced, without the sacrifice of any valuable mat 
contained in the original work, and with the addition of a large number or really illustrative engravings, which did not appear in that publication. 


The general result may thus be stated :—That the matter of the original work has undergone a most careful and elaborate revision: That nothing of intere 
or value in the original work is wanting in the new edition: And that large additions will be made, equal altogether, probably, to above one-third of the whole 
work, of the same kinds of accurate and interesting information which have secured for the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ the high consideration with which it has been favoured 
both in this country and abroad. 


Allusion has been made to the omission of historical wood-cuts, admirable, no doubt, as works of Art, but imperfect as representations of manners and costum 
In an edition of the Bible which aimed at the accurate illustration of such particulars, this class of engravings was considered by many objectionable. The place 
of such wood-cuts will be supplied by a large addition of real landscapes and objects of natural history and antiquities. But the claims of the higher branches 0 


Art will not be neglected. Each Part will contain a beautifully executed Engraving on Steel, from subjects selected from the finest specimens of the ancient and 


modern schools; and especially from those masters who have combined accuracy of detail with high invention. 


The original work was published in Twenty-Seven and a Half Parts, at 2s. each. The Standard Edition will contain three or four hundred pages more tha 
the early edition. The new wood-cuts will be numerous, and the engravings on steel of the highest quality of Art. At the original price, the work, as now a 
nounced, would have cost 37. 10s, It will now cost 2/. 12s, 


PART I. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF OCTOBER, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
NUMBER I. ON SATURDAY, THE 3rp OF OCTOBER, AND CONTINUED WEEKLY, 





London: CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. Ludgate-street. 











ye - . and published 
Printed by James HoimeEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, ter, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lene, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said Reg eed TLASD; 

by Jonny Francis, of No, 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, oe 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; for Sc 

Beli & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for InzELaND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 26, 1846, 
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